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Ts a e which any nation pole = | 
the original property, fund, or capital ſtock, from 
whence it is ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life; 

to improve this capital ſtock, therefore, ought 

to be a primary object with every wiſe goyern⸗ 15 85 
ment. It is unneceſſary to deſeribe the advan- = 
tages enjoyed by a country where the practice of 
agriculture j is ſufficiently underſtood, or to men 
tion how much that ſcience deſeryes the ſupport 1 
and protection of thoſe to whom the management | 

of public affairs is intruſted. The cultivation of 

the ſoil is now recogniſed as a principal une k 
national welfare, and the attention of all ranks R 
has of late been ſo much engaged in agricultural” | 5 , 
purſuits, that a doubt can hardly be entertained, * 
but that, when the din of war has ceaſed to pre- "+; 4 
vail, the foſtering hand of the Legiſlature will be — 0M 
extended for its aid and Encouragement. „ Bp g 
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1t has excited ſurpriſe that agiiculture, . | 

from its ſeniority, as well as utility, is entitled 7 

00 - pre-eminence above commerce. and ma. 

- e ſhould, | in this country, have been | = 
A 
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hitherto left deſlitute of public as "while 
theſe which derived their exiſtence from it, 
ſhould, for more than a couple of centuries, 


have ne every mark of attention and 


regard. In an early ſtage of our commerce, 
a a public board of trade was eſtabliſhed, and par- 
liamentary aſſiſtance afforded, upon all occaſions, 
to promote the infant manufactures of the king- 
dom. The internal improvement of the country 
was however undervalued and neglected, with the 
ſingle exception of granting a bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn; but numberleſs inſtances might 
be quoted, where efficient ſupport was withheld. 


In ſhort, it ſeemed to be adopted as a maxim, that 


the hardy ſons of the field were able of them- 
- ſelves to ſurmount every difficulty, but that mer- 
chants and manufacturers, like exotic plants, 
could not exiſt without e engourage- 
ment. | | 


 Hartlib, a ects writer of the laſt cen- 
tury, and an eager promoter of agriculture, in 
the preface to his work called The Legacy, la- 
ments that no director of huſbandry was ap- 
pointed in England by authority, The Muſeum 
_ * Ruſticum likewiſe noticed the utility of a national 
eltabliſhment for regulating and ſuperintending 
internal improvement, which was ſtrongly corro- | 

borated by Lord Kaims, in his treatiſe called 2% 
Gentleman Farmer ; but it was reſerved to the 
- concluſion of the eighteenth” century, (an ara 


| . 


big with many Aten can to witneſs the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch a board; and Hz who! was 
the chief cauſe in bringi 
maturity, well deſerves the gratitude of ever, 
real Rieu. to the TOI ITC of this, 
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ing out the benefits ee neceſſirily./f vous b 
from the eſtabliſnment of an Agricultural Board,. 
whoſe meaſures are regulated by wiſe and proper 
principles; nor do we pretend to the poſſeſſion of 
abilities ſufficient for doing juſtice to ſuch an im- 
portant ſubject. We may be allowed, however, 
to remark, that their efforts will be eminently: 
uſeful in procuring the removal of ſeveral ob- 
ſtructions to improvement, which e e 
of England has too long ſanctioned. A recom- 
mendation from them will always have: weight, 
while the complaints of individuals are gene rally 
ſuppoſed to proceed from ſelfiſh or intereſted mo- 
tives. The Board's opinion, of courſe, will alſo 
be requeſted in the formation of every law Which 
ne 1 e or; ge pe aun 
1 ub $93 4765 
BR wil 5 ba ee eee the 
firſt meaſure executed by the Board, was of the 
moit ſalutary kind, and that, even if nother be- 
nefit was to be derived from the inſtitutian a verx 
principal object was already gained. Without 
aſcertaining the actual late of huſbandty in {the 


nging the inſtitution to 15 
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ſeveral quarters of the iſland, it was impoſſible to 
fix upon the proper means for promoting im- 
provement in any reſpect. This was accom- 


pliſhed by making furveys of all the different 


counties or diſtricts in the kingdom, by which 
means a body of Facts was accumulated, exceed. 
ing the moſt ſanguine expectations. Theſe ſur- 
veys, being executed by men of all profeſlions, 
enabled the Board to derive knowledge from a 
vaſt variety of ſources ; and the ſcheme, happily 
deviſed, of circulating the original reports previ- 
ous to their being re- printed in a more perfect ſtate, 
gave opportunity of collecting additional infor- 
mation, from intelligent men, both concerning 
the diſtrict with which they were immediately 
| eee oy the bee 2 2 29) . t ee 
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— the e e of U is Scand; my friends, 
Meflrs - Rennie, and Sheriff, and I, ſurveyed 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire ; and, during 
our progreſs, ſcarce a difference of opinion oc- 
curred reſpecting the matters which underwear 
our examination. We remained about five weeks 
in the diſtrict, and, during that time, uſed every 
means in our power to pain an intimate know- 
ledge of the different modes in which huſbandry 
was carried on, as well as the general antes local 
"nar 10 its eee e RY 


re difteuties which lay in our way! in e. 
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forming the buſineſs entruſted to us, may het all. 
ly figured: Strangers to the cuſtoms f the 
country, and not acquainted with a ſingk indi- 
vidual in its bounds, we could not have procur- 
ed the neceſſary; information, if it had not been 
owing to the liberal aid of ſeveral ntelligent 
gentlemen and farmers, to Whom we were re- 
commended by Sir John Sinclair, Bannet. His 
letters of recommendation procured is the moſt 
ample information; and we will alwiys retain a 
grateful impreſſion of the numerous nſtances of 
attention and kindneſs 3 e oo RIOT 1 
e remained i in the e i het iT fs 
, 1 5 Ti 9 1 4 | dy hs Þ PIE 
There. is no ou ” but a e nl in „ 
the diſtrict, might have /communicited a; more 
minute detail of ſeveral eireumſtance connected . 
with the huſbandry thereof, than ſiragers, who, 
in many caſes, could only procure inperfect and 
contradictory accounts. Perhaps thi defect was 
compenſated by our being apter to diſcern pre- 
valling abuſes and local defects, thanthoſe Who 
minds were familiarized with the uſtoms and _ 
uſages of the diſtrict, Many thing ſeemed tio 
us to be of great importance, which vere viewed . 
in a different light by thoſe who wer reſident in 
the country ; ; and we certainly hae ſaid more 
concerning the nature of the connedon between 


proprietor and tenant, than a nativewauld have 
* — : 5 ; 3 Ss 
thought himſelf warranted to Co, or berhaps have 


onſider oting the ſucceſs _ - 
| of the e undenaking: F 


ber we were FOR NS; with * ge- 
neral prictice of the diſtrict, in not granting 
leaſes, it appeared ſtrange to us, that perſons ſo 
cCireumſtaned could be expected to cultivate the 
ground in a advantageous way. Our attention 
| was therefoe turned to this object as deſerving. 
ſpecial invetigation. We endeavoured, in our 
original rept, to convince the proprietors that 
it was impoſible they could receive the full value 
of their land, under the continuance of this ſyſ- 
tem, and pinted out the many happy conſe- 
quences whth would accompany the granting | 
free and oper leaſes, We are ſorry to learn, our 
arguments a this head have given offence to a 
great number of that body, which was a circum- 
ſtance very foreign to our intention; but, con- 
vined of ther rectitude, we have, in this re. print- 
ed copy, ratier enlarged than contracted our ori- 
ginalremark. To us, it would ſeem as incon- 
gruous to ty a man's legs together, and then or- 
der him to un, as to ſuppoſe, that improvements 
ay are to be male by a farmer, without the ſecurity 
| ak aleale. 'The:great charm which ſets induſtry 
every wherein motion, is the acquiſition of pro- 
perty, und the ſecurity of it when acquired. 
Where tenats hold by a precarious: tenure, and 
= - are removiple at the will of the proprie- 
wh tor, or attej a ſhort pericd, then undoubtedly 
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thaw labors will be ſpi itleſs 
have no inducement to enter. 


when they have no een of enjoying - the im- 
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- When fon Board ſignified their 3 e we 


mould undertake the taſk of preparing the york 


made to almoſt every perſon, who had formerly 


favoured us with intelligence, and they were par- 
ticularly re 


ol theſe applications, a good deal of additional 


information was received, which is incorporated 
with the text, where it did not militate againſt 
the ſentiments formed in our progreſs. The co- 
pies, returned to the Board with marginal re- 


marks, were alſo conſulted ; and every thing fa- 


vourable or unfavourable to our opinions has been 
__— either in the body of the Work, in the 


Appendix, or by way ef Notes. In ſome caſes 
the latter were ſo hoſtile, that we have thought it 
en to en chem with ſuitable anſwers. 1 


#3 


The ee ee a e a a Board, Fug 


; 1 uniformly adhered to, unleſs in ſome fer ax 


requeſted to point out any errors in the 
original copy reſpecting facts, which we conſider- 
ed as of the utmoſt importance. In conſequence 


for re- publication, application was immediately 8 


. 


NTRC DUCTION. 
ticles of eſſer eee which 1 we re judged in- i 
ee to n,, . 


Ve are e aware, ts manner in richly thoos 
treaed the different ſubjeds, is rather contrary _ 
to the rules laid down by the Secretary of the 
Board, in his introduction to the Suffolk ſurvey ; 
but, with all due reſpect to the ſuperior talents of 
that gentleman, we mult confider what he ſays 


as rt applicable to the buſineſs. If his rules 


were ſtrictly adhered to, a ſurvey would be no 
more than a collection of ſtatiſtics ; nay it would 
not contain the whole ſtatiſtics of a county or 
diſtrict, for if another county poſſeſſed the ſame 
particulars, then it was improper to inſert them 
in what he calls a local ſurvey, We are clear 
that nothing ſhould be treated in the ſur- 
vey of any diſtrict, but what is connected with 

the huſbandry thereof; but certainly if the fact 
needs to be illuſtrated by arguments, they are 
not ous of place, merely becauſe the ſame argu- 
ments might be uſed reſpecting the huſbandry of 
another diſtrict. The perfection of hiſtory is to 
develope the cauſes which have produced the e- 
vents recorded, and to accompany the narrative 
with ſuitable obſervations; but if Mr Young's 
rules were applied to a hiſtorical performance, 
every article relative to the ſtate of other nations, 
ought to be expunged as being out of place, anl 
the work would degenerate into a mere budy of 


*. : . 
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PR annals, without citing inftruAtion 0 or a- 
muſement. | = . 5 | | ; po 8 
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But let | us ſos wh fort of a oak ch Suffolk 

Survey would have been, had. carrots, cabbages, 5 

polled cows, and poors houſes been common in tile 

conterminous counties. If Mr Young had adher- 

ed to his own rules, he behoved juſt to have men- 

tioned thoſe articles without enlarging upon them, 

. becauſe the chapter or ſeQion might be equally 

applicable to the huſhandry of other counties, 

Shall the chapter upon leaſes, for inſtance, be juſt 5 1 

entered upon and left off immediately, becauſe tze 

want of them is a grievance, which aſſects a great : 

part of the kingdom, or ſhall a general ſubject be 1 
neglected merely becauſe the whole iſland is in- CY 

. tereſted in its diſcuſſion. Such a conduct would 205 

be as prepoſterous, as that of a phyſician would 

be, who refuſed to preſcribe for a patient, becauſe 

the recipe might be equally applicable 1 to the caſs _ 
of a perſon in the next Hm LES with a. fl. 

1 milar Aiſorder. 


Though the 3 i of a Knit is W „„ 
preſent the actual ſtate of huſhandry in the dif. 505 
trict, it may be queſtioned whether the public 
will derive ſo much benefit from this branch of 
theſe performances, as from a faithful deſctiption 
of the obſtacles to improvement, and the means 

by which they can moſt judiciouſly be removed. 
It is in theſe departments the ſurveyors have the 
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+ fitteſt opportunity of beneſiting the public, or of 
communicating to the Board uſeful information, 


If the huſbandry of the kingdom was uniformly 
good, we acknowledge there would be little oc- 


caſion for ſaying much reſpecting thoſe matters; | 
but in the preſent ſtate of rural affairs, we, with 


ſubmiſſion, contend, they ought principally to 


engage che. attention 85 the ſurveyors, | 


It is from 1 of the ſentiments of 
the different ſurveyors, upon ſimilar ſubjects, that 


the Board can be enabled to form a true idea of 


the preſent ſtate of Huſbandry in Britain, or be 
guided in their deliberations upon the means for 
promoting internal improvement, Freedom of 
enquiry ought to be encouraged, as the only way 


of arriving at truth ; for if the ſurveyors are tied 


down by arbitrary rules, the opinion of one man 


- may.as well be conſidered as infallible, or taken 


as a criterion for aſcertaining the ſtock of know- 
ledge ia the kingdom. We mention thoſe things, 
becauſe our ſurvey is drawn up on quite different 
principles, from thoſe pronounced by Mr Young | 


_ as Anas to conſtitute a county __ 


It is certainly e e to ee for the 
many errors which prevail in this work. Diſtance 
from the preſs and a crowd of other avocations 
prevented that correctneſs of compoſition, which 


55 1s to be found in'ſeveral works of the like nature. | 


But perfection in N is not to be expec- : 
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led 6 from thoſe engaged in the pratiice of rural 
ſcience, nor will the want of it be laid to their 
charge as a crime. According to the Reverend 
Mr Harte * the plain ptactical author pays his 

* little contingent to the republic of knowledge 
* with a bit of unſtamped real bullion, whilſt the _ 
* vain glorious man of ſcience throws down an. 
heap of glittering counters, which are gold to the 

* eye, vu lead to the touch-ſtone,”, f 


We truſt that our obſervations will be caridid: 8 
ly conſidered, and that unintentional defects 
will be forgiven. We are not coriſcious of hay=" | 
ing milrepreſented a ſingle fact, or of having of- 
fered an opinion, which, to the beſt of our judge · 
ment, would prove diſad vantageous to the pub- 
lic. Others might have executed the work with. - 
greater ability, but we muſt be pardoned for de- 
claring that few could have been more anxious 
to preſent to the Board a report, which would 
communicate a faithful account of the preſent 
ſtate of Huſbandry in the diſtrict, and at the ame 
time deſcribe the obſtacles to improvement, and 
how they might be removed. 
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A Conſiderable number of remarks being re- 


turned to the Board, upon the firſt edition of this 


report, it is judged neceſſary to preſent the great - 
er part of them in this amended copy of the work, 


in order that the Public, from a view of both ſides 
of the queſtion, may be enabled to judge for them- 


ſelves. None have been ſuppreſſed, however hoſtile 
to the ſentiments of the ſurveyors, which were of 


the ſmalleſt importance, except thoſe upon the ar- 
ticle of tithes, which are left out for reaſons to be ? 


afterwards mentioned: Indeed we are more appre- 


henſive of being cenſured for admitting a number 


of obſervations, apparently dictated by a petu- 
lent capriciouſneſs, than for making a partial ſelec- 


tion of the Oar intormation tranſmitted to us. 5 


/ 


We have thought it moſt regular to inſert the 
remarks at the concluſion of the ſeveral chapters 

or ſections with which they are connected, and 
the utmoſt care has been beſtowed to diſtinguiſh. 


the different places to which they refer. After 


all, from the great quantity of new matter received 


fince the printing of the original report, we will 
not warrant that they are always exactly marked, 
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If any error has happened i in copying the pro- 

per names, eſpecially thoſe contained in the Ap- 

pendix, we truſt that it will be excuſed by thoſe 

who liberally favoured us with ſuch a Tannery: of 
Ilocal information. | 
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GENERAI. DESCRIPTION or Tus wer 
RIDING or YORKSHIRE. . 5 


ORKSHIRE i, by far. the largeſt ee ty 7% 
kingdom, and is divided into three Riding, viz. 


the Eaſt, Weſt, and North ; each of which is as ex- 


tenſive as the generality of other counties. Mr 'Thore- 
ſby, in his Hiſtory of Leeds, ſays, that in the diviſion of 


England by the Saxons, for the better government of it, 
there were theſe parts, viz. Tythings, Hundreds or Wa- 
pentakes, and Trithings, or Ridings, which thus differ: 


Tythings conſiſted of ten families, ſubjected to the care 
of the Overſcer or Tything- man, who was to be anſwer⸗ 
able for the behaviour of the maſters of thoſe families, as 


they were of their children and ſervants. Ten of thoſe _ 


Tythings made an Hundred or Wapentake, which laſt 
was ſo called becauſe the governor of it was put into his 
place, and held up a weapon, i. e. a ſpear, and the elders 
of the Tythings admitted him, by tacking or touching 


their ſpears with his, as a token of their ſubjection to 
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him, Ridings or 'T:ithings were the third part of a coun- 


' Weſtmoreland, and York. During the Saxon govern- 


all diſpute, it is the moſt important of the tans: It 
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ty, be it greater or leſſcr, and to them were appeals 
made in caſes not determinable in the Wapentakes. 

This county, in the time of the Britons, was inha- 
bited by the Brigantes, whoſe territorics included the 
preſent counties of Cumberland, Durham, Lancaſter, 


ment, it made part of the kingdom of Northumberland, 
till the Weſt Saxon kings ſubdued the other 6x king- 
doms, and formed the whole of England into one MON UT» 
chy. | 
- It is only one of the diviſions of Tarkſhire which we 
are now to deſcribe, viz. the Weſt Riding; and, without 


contains not only a large quantity of valuable ground, 
well adapted to the different purpoſes of huſbandry, but 
alſo, in its bounds, are carried on large and extenſive ma- 
nufaftures. In a word, whether i it is conſideted with reſ- 
pect to magnitude, fertility of ſoil, local advantages, 
manufactures, or population, it will be found deſervir. 

the moſt minute attention, and worthy to be ranked with 
any province i in the kingdom. = ” 
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0 H A p T E R I, 
GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 


— ; 75 3 7 
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Scr. 1.— Situation and Extent, 


PHE Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire is ſituated nearly in 

the centre of the kingdom; and although an in- 
land diſtrict, yet, from numerous rivers and canals, poſ- 
ſeſſes all the. advantages of a maritime province. It is 
bounded on the Eaſt by the Ainſtey of York, and the ri- 
er Ouſe, which river ſeparates it from the Eaſt Riding z 
on the ſouth, by the counties of Nottingham and Derby; 
on the weſt, by the counties of Weſtmoreland, Lancaf. 
ter and Cheſter; and, on the north, by the North Riding; 
and is 95 miles in length from Eaſt to Weſt, 48 miles 
in breadth from South to North, and about 320 in cir» 
cumference, containing 2450 ran miles, or 1,568,009 
ſtatute acres; 


Tur Weſt Riding is divided into nine Wapentakes; 
viz. Agbridge, Barkſton, Claro, Morley, Oſgooderoſc, 
Zkirack, Stancliſſe, Strasford, and Staincroſs. It contains 
175 pariſhes, ſeveral of which are of great extent; 28 
market towns, the chief of which are Leeds, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Halifax, Bradford, Euddersfield, Barnſley, 
Selby, Skipton, Settle, Snaith, Ripon, n 
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trough, Rotherham, and Doncaſter, beſides 2 
great number of populous villages. 

The general Eaſter ſeſſions for the oe Riding are 
held at Pontefract, and continue for a week. The mid- 
ſummer ſeſſions are opened at Skipton, and when the 
buſineſs in that quarter is gone through, the Magiſtrates 
adjourn to Bradford, The Michaelmas ſeſſions are firſt 
held at Knareſborough, then adjourned to Leeds, and af- 
terwards to Doncaſter, The Chriſtmas ſeſſions are held at 
Wetherby, Wakefield, and Rotherham. Pontefract may 
therefore be conſidered as the county town, though the 
records of the ſeſſions, and regiſters of the landed pro- 


perty are kept at Wakefield. 


N 15 3. Climate. 


As the Riding i is of great extent, and contains large 
tracts both of mountainous and low land, the climate, 
of courſe, varies much. Upon the whole, however, it 
3s moderate and healthy, except near the banks of the 
Ouſe, where, from lowneſs of fituation, damps and fogs 
ſometimes prevail. The harveſt over the greateſt part of 
the diſtrict is comparatively early, commencing uſually 


| before the middle of Auguſt, and, backward ſeaſons 


excepted, is finiſhed by the end of September ; but, in 
the weſtern parts, it is at leaſt a fortnight later than a- 


bout Ponte fract and Doncaſter, The average gauge of 
_ rain, at Sheffield, is 33 inches in a year, which is about 


a medium betwixt what fa!” „ Lancaſhire, and on the 
eaſtern coaſt. 
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Srcr. 4.— al ne Surface. 5 — | 
Tu face of the country is Ks ER, In the | 
weſtern and northern diviſions a conſiderable portion is 
hilly and mountainous; though in theſe ſituations it is 
interſected with numerous vales, carrying graſs of the 
richeſt quality; but the middle and eaſtern parts are 
generally level, having no more eminences than what 
ſerve to variegate the proſpect. | 
The whole arable land is nearly incloſed ER ſtone - 
walls and hedges, which are kept in good condition; and 
there are few open fields, but where the ground is com- 
mon or waſte. 
Ihe nature and quality of the ſoil, in this extenſive 
diſtrict, differs materially. There are all forts, from the 
deep flrong clay and rich fertile loam, to the meaneſt 
peat earth ; and probably it contains all the different va- . 
rieties that are to be found in the iſland. Vicinity to 
great towns, and ſuperior culture have, no doubt, ren. 
dered a conſiderable part fertile and productive that was 
originally barren ; but a large proportion of the diftrict 
is of a quality naturally favourable to the purpoſes of 
good huſbandry, and, under a proper ſyſtem of manage- 
ment, will amply repay the farmer for whatever trouble 
and expence he beſtows on its cultivation, 


= 


Sror. 3. Minerali. | 


THERE are numerous mines of coal, lime, ironſtone, 
and lead, and ſome copper, in this diſtrict, which. have 
been wrought for ages paſt, and may, in ſome places, be 
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ſaid to be inexhauſlible. At Graſſington the lead mines 
are numerous and valuable, but they are now wrought with 
leſs advantage than formerly, owing to the want of a freſh _ 
level, which can only be done by the Duke of Devonſhire 
who is Lord of the manor. We believe his Grace for- 
merly took one ſeventh for his dues, but of late, in freſh 
- bargains, he demands one fifth, which is ſar too high. 
If he was to reduce his claim tb one ſ:venth mann, he 
would be 2 e gainer. 


Tur Weſt Riding is remarkable for the number of 
its great and navigable rivers: /, The Ouſe which takes 
this name a few miles above York, being formerly called 
the Eure, and in its courſe to the Humber receives all the 
other rivers that run through the diſtrict. 2dly, The. 
Don, which is navigable nearly to Sheffield, and of great 
advantage to the trade of that neighbourhood. Over 
this river, betwixt Snaith and Thorn, there is a wooden 
bridge which turns upon a pivot, and affords a paſſage 
for the numerous ſhipping employed in the inland trade. 
3dly, The Calder, which flows along the borders between 
this Riding and Lancaſhire, and running in an eaſtern di- 
reCtion falls into the Aire, five miles below Wakeficlt 
Ah, The Aire a large river iſſuing from the mountain 
Penigent; which, with the aid cf canals, is navigable to 


Leeds, Bradford, and Skipton. 5% ), The Wharfe which 


has its rife at the foot of the Craven hills, and after a 
courſe of more than 56 miles acroſs the Riding, keeping 
for a great way an <qual diſtance of 16 miles from the 
Aire, diſcharges itſelf into the Ouſe. Beſides tlheſs 
principal rivers there are many of leſſer importance. 
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CHAPTER. 11 


STATE os PROPERTY, 4% Tus TENURES 
UPON WHICH 1T 18 Aer 


To aſcertain the ſtate of property in this Agri, nd 
to deſcribe the different tenures, upon which it is 
held, would have required conſiderably more time than 
we could have devoted to theſe objects. Theſe are 
parts of an agricultural ſurvey which it is impoſſible for 
ſtrangers to diſcuſs with ſuch accuracy and preciſion, as 
could have been done by perſons more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the uſages, cuſtoms, and practices of the diſtrict 
ſurveyed. Perhaps, after all, the two points which oc- 
cupy this chapter are of as little importance as any other 
| head of this work, and their inveſtigation, however much 
it might gratify curioſity, can be of little or rather of no 
material utility, 
A conſiderable part of the Weſt Riding is polleſſed 
by ſmall proprietors, and this reſpeQable claſs of men, 
who generally farm their own lands, are as nume- 
rous in this diſtrict as in any other part of the kingdom. 
They are uſeful members of the ſtate ; they are attentive 
in the management and cultivation of their lands; and 
they form an important link in the chain of political 
ſociety. There are likewiſe a great number of extenſive 
proprietors, ſuch as the Dukeof Norfolk, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
gcc. whoſe annual income it is unneceflary, and at the ſame. 
time it would be improper, to ſtate. Few of the large 
proprietors reſide upon their eſtates, at leaſt for a conſi- 
derable part of the year, and the management of them is 
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moſtly devolved on their ſtewards, who, from being early 
trained to buſineſs, are generally intelligent, active, and 
induſtrious men. | 


The greateſt part of the Riding is freehold property, 
which is evident from tlie altoniſhing number of free- 


holders reſiding in it, the number of copy-holders, or thoſe 


who hold by a copy of court · roll, is alſo conſiderable. A 
good deal of land likewiſe belongs to the Archbiſhop, 
Colleges: Deans, Prebends, and other church dignitaries-; 
and the inferior clergy, in conſequence of incloſure bills, 
arc accumulating landed property every year. 


33 
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CHAPTER III. 
BUILDINGS. 


SECT. 1. —Houſes of Proprietors. 


- 


T2 deſcribe the houles of the proprietors is perhaps 


foreign to the buſineſs of the agriculturiſt. Suffice 


it to ſay, that the Weſt Riding contains a number of 
magnificent and elegant houſes belonging to the nobility 
and gentry who have property in it, Without pretendini 


to cnumerate them, we ſhall content ourſelves with ſay- 


ing, that Wentworth Houſe the property of Earl Fitzwil- 
Jiam, is without any doubt'one of the largeſt and moſ 


magnificent i in the kingdom. 


i 


SECT. 2.— Farm Houſes and Offices. 


Tax farm houſes and offices are, in moſt caſes, very 
inconveniently ſituated, being generally crowded into 
villages or townſhips, and not placed on the lands the 
farmer has to cultivate, Whatever neceſſity for this prac- 
tice aroſe ſrom the circumſtances of former times, when 
property was inſecure, and expoſed to ruinous depreda- 
tions, it is obvious there can be none for it now, when 


theſe circumſtances are wholly removed, It is equally 
clear, the nearer the houſes of the farmer are to the lands 
he occupies, the more work may be performed, and con- 


ſcquently his operations will be carried on not only with 


greater convenience, but alſo at leſs expence. Thaſe 
| | B 
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things, we are happy: to ſay, are now attended to more 


than formerly, although much room is ſtill left for fur- 
ther improvement. | 


Here we beg leave to notice the ſuite of farm-offices, 
lately erected by the right honourable Lord Hawke, which 
affords an elegant pattern for his neighbours. His Lord- 
ſhip has built, for his own uſe, a large farm yard, con- 
veniently formed and ſituated, with a threſhing machine, 
a mill for grinding rapecake, ſtables for 25 horſes and 32 
oxen, beſides cow ſheds, barns for hay, corn, &c. The 
whole is ſurrounded by walls nine feet high, and divided 
by the barns, ſtables &c, into four yards, two of which 
have ponds, belides the pumps. The ſtables for the hor- 
fes are placed on the Eaſt and Weſt fide of the farm yard 
which is free from buildings on the South, and ſheltered 


on the North by the barn and ox houſes, which ſepa- BF 
rate it from the principle ſtack yard. This yard is divid-—-ů 


ed from the two others by open hay barns, tiled with ſlate 
caves and with chimnics alſo of brick to let out the 


ſteam. The average of the boarded granaries amounts 


in length to an hundred and ſixty feet, and in breadth fo 


21 feet. There are trap doors contrived in them to let 


down the corn, when ſacked, into waggons which may 
be loaded and locked up at the ſame time. The corn in 
the yard is ſtacked on wooden frames placed on ſtone 


pillars and capes. When we ſaw it, Lord Hawke pre- 
poſed to make ſurther improvements on it, and to build 


a houſe for his ſteward. 'The whole indeed, forms a 
complete elegant and convenient ſuit of farm-offices, co. 
vering from one to two acres of ground, and is in every 
reſpect becoming a nobleman who juſtly conſiders the 
cultivation of the carth as the moſt uſeful and neceflary 
of human employments, 

As nothing contributes more to promote, the hap- 
pineſs and comfort of a farmer, an to have his farm 
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ſteading or offices properly „ and conveniently 
ſituated, we ſhall here ſtate our opinion on the man- 


ner in which theſe buildings ſhould be placed, when 


they are intended for the uſe and accommodation of the 
prattical rome oo 

The farm-houſe and offices ſhould be placed as near 
as poſſible in the centre of the farm, provided good water 
can be got in plenty, which ought always firſt to be en- 
quired after, The farm yard or fold yard ſhould be a 
long ſquare proportioned to the ſize of the farm, and the 
number of buildings intended to be erected. The barns 
ought to be placed on the weſt ſide of the yard, the ſta. 
bles and byres for horſes and milk cows on the ſouth, 


byres for feeding turnip cattle, and houſes for lodging 


huſbandry utenſils on the eaſt, and on the north open 
ſhades, where cattle that are wintered in the ſtraw yard, 


may ſhelter themſelves during bad weather. 


This affords complete conveniencies of all kinds, and 


keeps every thing within the reach and fight of the 
farmer, which is an object of great importance, 


The dwelling houſe for the farmer, we think, ſhould 


be placed at a ſmall diſtance, ſay 20 or 30 arch from 


the farm yard, which both removes his family from the 
filth and naſtineſs which muſt neceſſarily prevail where 
cattle are kept, and e to prevent accidents from 
fire. — 
Where the farmer employs a machine for threſhing 
out his corn, we would recommend that the barn in 
which it is placed, ſhould be extended into the ſtack 
yard, which renders the houſing of the ſtraw much more 


convenient than if the machine was placed in the ſtreight 


line of the farm yard; a row of cottages for farm ſer. 


vants, ſhould be built at a little diflance, ſay a hundred 


yards, from the ſuite of offices. 


We had occaſion to notice the great ſiae of many barns 
Þ 2 
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preſently uſed in the Weſt Riding, which, in our 
humble opinion, are attended with an unneceſſary ex- 
pence. Ihe building ſuch edifices at firſt is not only 
a great burthen upon the farmer, but the intereſt of 
the money originally laid out, and the ſums required 
for keeping them in repair muſt be great, while at 


the ſame time theſe unneceſſary expences are pro- 


duckive of no real benefit to the farmer, The rea- 
fon aſſigned to us for having fuch large barns was, 
that as much of the crop might be houſed as poſſible, 
when taken from the ficld, We can perceive no utility 
from this practice, as corn can never be kept fo well in 
a houſe as when properly ſtacked in the yard. It will 
always be found drier and healthier in that ſituation 
than when kept long in the houſe, which it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be wherever large barns are uſed ; beſides, in-back- 
ward ſeaſons corn can be got much ſooner ready for the 
ſtack than the barn, and it is an important article of 
farm economy to have it as ſoon out of danger as por 
ſible. 

it is ſaid houſing of corn ſaves expence. This we 


doubt, as it will take as many people to put it into the 
- barn in harveſt, as afterwards, and the difference of ex- 


pence betwixt harveſt and common wages will build it in 
tic yard; at any race, the expence of the barns, and the 
danger of the corn turning mouldy in them, far more 
than exceed every advantage that can be derived 2 8 
this practice. | ; 
We alſo noticed, that hen corn was built in the 
yard, the ſtacks were of an oblong form, whereas we 
think it cannot be built in a more eaſy and convenient 
manner than in round ones. Theſe may be made of any 
ſize the extent of the farm requires, and from their ſhape 


and conſtruction the air penetrates with greater facility into 


the heart of the (tack than when built in the oblong form. 
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Perhaps a good deal of unneceſſary trouble is beſtowed 
upon covering both hay and corn ſtacks, as the ſtray 
is Jaid on in great quantities and with as much accuracy 
as if it were thatched for a dwelling houſe ; while the 
roping is as ſtrongly applied as if the ſtacks were to ſtand 
for twenty years. We admit that corn ought always to 
be properly ſecured, and are far from condemning theſe 
practices becauſe they are accurate, but we think the pre- 
ſent mode of covering (tacks an unneceſſary waſte of la- 
bour and expence, and that the corn will be as well de- 
fended from the weather if half the trouble was ſaved. 


| SECT. 3.—Cottages | 


THERE is a great want of dwelling houſes for huſband- 
men and labourers z and this deficiency may be traced to 
the poor laws for its ſource. The farmer, from a dread ' 
of heavier rates falling upon him, keeps as few houſes 
as poſſible ; and hence, almoſt the whole of the farm ſer. 
vants are young unmarried men, who have board in the 
| houſe ; while thoſe thoſe that are ſtyled day-labourers, 
reſide in the villages, This practice is very troubleſome 
to the farmer: it decreaſes the number of people employ- 
ed in huſbandry; and has, for its certain attendant, a 
great riſe of wages, 

We venture to recommend, that proper bouſes ſhould 
be built for farm ſervants, contiguous to every home- 
ſtead. This will not only promote the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of that claſs of men, by giving them an opportu- 
nity of ſettling in life, which is not at preſent an eaſy 
matter, but will alſo be highly beneficial to the farmer 
himſelf, as he will at all times have people within his 
own bounds, for carrying on his labour; and have them 
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of that deſcription, that are generally eſteemed molt re- 
gular and careful. (a) | 
We alſo recommend that married ſarm ſervants Mould 
receive their wages, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, 
in the produce of the ſoil, which would be advantageous 
to that claſs of people, and not detrimental to their maſ- 
ters, Under this mode of payment, they are always cer- 
rain of being ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life, and a 
riſe of markets does not affect them; whereas, when 


the wages are paid in money, they are expoſed to many 


temptations of ſpending it, which their circumſtances can 
but ill afford, and during a riſe of prices are often re- 
duced to the greateſt ſtraits. In Scotland, farm ſervants 
are uſually paid in this manner; they receive certain 
quantities of oats, barley, and peaſe, have a cow ſup- 


Ported during the whole year, and a piece of ground for 


railing potatoes and flax, We are aware how diſſicult it 
always is to introduce new cuſtoms, but we are ſo ſen. 
fible of the beneficial conſequences accompanying this 

mode of paying farm ſervants, that we earneſtly wiſh it 
was adopted over the whole kingdom. | 


t 
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NOTES o CHAPTER III. 
Seftion 3. 


(a) The building of cottages contiguous to the farm offices, 
would be a great convenience to the farmer, and of greater ad- 


vantage to the community, | . H. 


Cottages with 3 or 4 acres of land, are very mueh wanted. 
From the want of a little land laid out to cottagers in every pa- 


riſh, there is a moſt crying ſcarcity of that almoſt indiſpenſible 


neceſſary for the rearing of children, Mil x. Even in the moſt 
plentiful and fertile parts of the country, farmers think it their 
intereſt to give their ſpare milk to the pigs, and they too general- 


ly difcourage the letting of bits of graſs land to cottagers z whe- 


ther for fear of rendering them more independent of themſelves, 
or that landlords ſhould diſcover that cottagers can give higher 
rents, or from what real cauſe I know not; however, the benefi- 
cial effects of this plan to land owners, and the poor in the ſew 
pariſhes, as inſtances where it fortunately obtains, .are ſo great 
and manifeſt, that it is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, it has not 


been more generally adopted. A number of uſeful milk cows, 


kept amongſt the poor labourers, has a tendency to diffuſe the 
bleſſings of plenty, property, and a love of order, in a manner 
molt beneficial to the community; and it is a kind of trade, (that 
of milk) which a poor man and his wife know belt how to man- 
age among their poor neighbours, ſo that a very few cows in 
their bands would ſupply a pfetty large village, | 

: | | NV. . 
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CHAPTER IV, 
MODE or OCCUPATION, 
SECT. 1,—Size of Forms | 


Tur majority of farms are comparatively ſmall, and 

few arc of that ſize as woyld be conſidered in other 
parts of the kingdom as large ones. Upon the arable 
lands we heard of none exceeding 400 ſtatute acres, and 
for one of that extent there are a dozen not fifty acres: 
In the graſs divifion of the county they are {till ſmaller, 
and we often heard the oranpler of a Auna acres s of 
ground ſtyled a great farmer. 

Various cauſes might be aſſigned for land in the Welt 
Riding being occupied in ſuch ſmall portions. Manufac- 
tures being carried on to ſuch extent has naturally occaſion- 
ed capitals to be laid out in trade, which, in other counties, 
would be employed in agriculture; and wherever this is 
the caſe the occupiersof the ground will generally be found 
deſtitute of ſtock for cultivating the ground in an ad- 
vantageous manner, and defective of knowledge in the 
ſcience they practice. We hazard this as a general ob- 
ſervation, without applying it to the farmers of the Welt 
| Riding, many of whom are as enlightened and liberal as 
any of their profeſſion in the iſland, 

The proper ſize of a farm, is a queſtion upon which 
theoriſts have often diſputed. In our inquiries, we wiſh 
to be regulated by practical principles; and although we 
are fully convinced, that a farm of a proper extent, 
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lands of any country, by date, thems into the Hands : 
of a few. 

An improved ſy ſtem of huſbandry, | equate Shag the 
ſarm upon which it is to be carried on ſhould be of ſome 
extent, or elſe room is not afforded for the different crops 
neceſſary to complete a perfect rotation of management. 
The farmer, who practiſes huſbandry upon proper prin- 
ciples, ſhould not only have his fields under all ſorts of 
grain, but likewiſe a ſuſſicient quantity of graſs and win- 
ter crops, for carrying on his ſtock of cattle and ſheep 


through all the different ſeaſons of the year, - By laying 


out land in this ſtyle, the economy of a farm is ſo regu. 
lated, that while improvements progreſliyely go forward, 
too much work does not occur at one time, nor ee 
ſor idleneſs at another. This, when the expences of 
farm-· culture are ſo extravagant as at preſent, deſerves 
particular attention; but cannot, in the nature of things, 
be juſtly and accurately n where the farm is of 
ſmall ſize, 
It may be imagined, that the: arrangement of farm- 
labour, and the cultivation of the ground, whatever the 
ſize of the farm may be, is but a rule-of-three queſtion ; 
and that the ſmalineſs of the poſſeſſion only reduces 
the ſcale upon which improvements are to be carried 
on. This may in part be true; but will the reſult 
of the queſtion be favourable to improvements ? Up- 


on 50 acres, labour may not be afforded for half a 


team; the incloſures would perhaps be a few acres, and 
the farmer would go to market and buy a ſingle beaſt, 
thereby affording opportunity for ſpending half the year 
in idleneſs, waſting the ground by a number of fences, 
and oecaſioning more expence than the whole profit 
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| ſuited to the capital and abilities of the poſſeſſur, o- 
= perates as a ſpur to activity and diligence, yet we are 
not advocates for a ſyſtem that would monopolize the 
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would repay. Theſe things are the neceſſary conſequen- | 
ces of arranging farm management like an arithmetical 
queſtion, and a are great card; its —_ the . of : 
farming, 

_ Beſides, an 8 ple of by requires the 
farmer ſhould be pofſeſſed of an adequate ſtock, a thing 
in which ſmall farmers are generally deficient, . It is an 
old proverb, the truth of which we have too often ſeen 
exemplified, © that the poor farmer is always a bad one,” 
Allowing he has knowledge, he cannot reduce it to 

practice, for want of the neceſſary means. The ſmall- 
neſs of the Weſt Riding farms, and the precarious ſi- 
tuation of the farmer's condition, arifing from want of 
leaſes, as well as the trammels under which he is oblig- 
ed to work, have, in a great meaſure, thrown capitals 
into another line. -.. Unleſs theſe circumſtances are al- 
tered, perſons of abilities, and poſſeſied of ſtock, will 
pe induced to doſpiſe the profeſſion, and agriculture will 
not be carried on in its molt improved ſtate. 5 
Wich regard to the queſtion, whether large or Govt 
farms are generally belt managed ?. we apprehend very 

' few words will ſuſſice. Who keeps geod horſes, and 
| ſeeds them well? Who makes the completeſt / fallow, 
takes the deepeſt furrow, and ploughs beſt? Who has 
the greateſt number of hands, and ſufficient ſtrength for 
catching the-proper ſeaſon, by which the crop upon the 
beſt of grounds is often regulated ? Who purchaſes the 
moſt manure,' and raiſes the weightieſt crops ? We be⸗ 
lieve, in the general, theſe queſtions muſt be anſwered 
in favour of the large farmer. . If ſo, it follows that the 
prevalence of (mall farms in the Weſt ne of Tork 
ſbire retards its improvement. KN} 
It is a popular doQtrine, that large farms are unfriend- 
Iy to population, and that they ought to be diſcouraged. 
We ſuſpect this doctrine is founded in prejudice, and will 
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not ſtand the teſt, if accurately examined. No doubt, 4 


farms are increaſed in ſize, the number of farmers is leſs 
ſened ; this is granted: but with regard to the great 
ſcale of population, we are clearly of opinion it is not 
affected. If a more ſuperior practice is carried on upon 
a large ſarm than a ſmall one, this muſt be accompliſhed 
by employing « greater number of hands. What, theres 
fore, is loſt in one claſs, is gained in another. Beſides, 


we have often noticed, that upon large farms moſt mar- 


ried ſervants are kept, which affords encouragement to 


the increaſe of population, Upon a ſmall farm, from 530 


to too acres, what is the farmer to do? he has not ſuſſi. 
cient buſineſs for employing his attention, and the mall. 


neſs of his poſſeſſion will not allow him to be idle, He 


therefore muſt work with his hands, which brings the 
queſtion preciſely to the ſame iſſue, as if all work was. 
performed by hired ſervants z independent of the argu- 
ments we have adduced, that more work is executed, 


| and more hands employed, upon a large farm, than upon 


the ſame extent of land divided into ſmall ones. 
It has given us ſurpriſe to obſerve many, perſons inks. 


ing it for granted, that by increaling the ſize of a farm 


you neceſſarily decreaſe the number of the people, 
without conſidering chat if the management is equal 
in every reſpect, the population mult be exactly the ſame, 
with the exception of one or two ſarmer's families. They 
tell you that cottages are pulled down, whereas the large 
farmer has occaſion for more cottages than the ſmall far- 
mer, as he cannot keep ſo many liouſe ſervants, and is 
often under the neceſſity of building new houſes, in order 
that the number of ſervants he keeps may be accom modat - 
ed. An attentive obſerver will ſmile at the doleful pics 
tures often exhibited by ſuch alarmiſts, which, to do them. 


| juſtice, are not original ones, as they have — bortowed 


from ſormer times. In a word, wherever work i is carried 
C2 


on, it muſt be done by employing hands, and wherever 
work is executed in the moſt perſect manner, the great- 


eſt number of hands muſt” be employed. If the ſyſtem WM 


carried on upon the premiſes is improved, the population 
muſt of courſe be increaſed; the one is the cauſe, the 
other is the effect, and practice and daily en ju- 
ſtiſtes ox concluſions we * drawn, 


- Sect. 2.— Rint. 


Ir is difficult for us to ſay what may be the real rent 
of land, We could not, with propriety, puſh the far- 
mer upon this point, when he was ignorant what uſe we 
were to make of his anſwer; and even where we got 
ſufficient information of what was paid the landlord, we 
found there was a long train of public burthens, over and 
above, which could not be eaſily aſcertained. There is, 
in the firſt place, the land tax, which is uniformly paid 
by the tenant, and generally amounts to 18. per pound 
upon the real rent. adly, The tithes, which are levied 
in ſo many various ways, that it is impoſſible to ſay 
what proportion they bear to the pound rent, much de- 
pending upon the aCtual ſtate of the farm, and not a lit. 


tle upon the character and diſpoſition of the drawer, | 


Upon arable lands, where they are annually valued, the 
payment of money may be from 58. to 88. per acre, in 
ſome caſes more. gdly, The roads, the expence of 
which to the tenant is about L. per cent, upon the 
rent. gthly, The poor rates, for which no fixed ſum 
can be ſet down, The loweſt we heard of was 18d. in 
the pound; and the higheſt $s. ; but from the very 
nature of the tax they are continually fluftuating, and 
ſince our ſurvey was made are greatly increaſed. 5thly, 
The church and conſtables dues, which are about 18. in 
the pound. From all theſe things it may be ſuppoſ- 
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ed, that in many places the ſums payable. by the farmer 
to the church, the public, and the poor, are nearly as 


great as the nominal rent paid to the landlord. It. will 


appear ſurpriſing to many, that rents are higher for graſs 
fields than for thoſe under the plough (a). This is hows 
ever actually the caſe, and we account for it in the fol- 
lowing manner, When in graſs, few or no tithes. are 


paid, at leaſt the burthen is comparatively light. The 


want of leaſes, the reſtrictions. oommonly impoſed, and 
the payment of tithes do not operate half ſo ſeverely up- 
on the grazier 2s upon the corn farmer. The graſs far. 


mer has ſew improvements to make; he goes on in the 


ſame courſe from year to year; and the want of a leaſe, 
though it keeps him from the certainty of poſſeſſion does 
not hurt him ſo far as to cramp his operations (5). At 
Settle and Skipton, we found that land let ſo high as 40s, 


and 50s. per acre, while, from the beſt accounts we 


could receive in the corn country, 203. and 30s, was 


then conſidered ag a high rent, and in maT places it was 


much lower (c). 


NOTES on Set. 3. 


| (a) This is true in the caſe of land of the beſt quality. Inferior 
land is uſually improved by OG brought into a good courſe of 
tillage. „„ NN 


0%) The rent of paſture and meadow land is higher, I believe, : 
in moſt countries, than that of arable, 555 ſor reaſons ſimilar to 


thoſe here given. | Anonymous. 
But if the peculiar burdens electing corn land were removed, 
this would not be the caſe, 2 | R. B. 


(e) Graſs products have of late been at a higher proportional 
price than corn. Foreigners can frequently underſell us in our 
own corn markets; not ſo in thoſe for graſs products: Fat beef 
mutton, butter, milk, &c. are bad articles for importation- The 
tithe will ever be an inducement to turn the balance from corn 
to graſs in many caſes, f A Torſtſhirs Freebolder. 
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Tuts is an important aftivle; which well Slovves the 
minuteſt conſideration of the Board of Agriculture. For 
reaſons to be afterwards mentioned, we decline inveſti. 
gating the conſequences attending the payment of tithes; 
whether they are conſidered as a part of the tenant's rent, 
operating in direct proportion to his induſtry or abilities, 
or as a tax originally impoſed for certain purpoſes, which 
circumſtances have now totally changed. That it may 
be ſeen that the ſuppreſſion of what we ſormerly ſaid 
againſt the payment of tithes, either by an annual valua- 
tion, or by an exaction in kind, does not proceed from 
any change of principle, or alteration of ſentiments, we 
ſubjoin an extract of a letter from Sir John Sinclair re- 
ſpecting this part of our ſurvey, which we are autant | 
to publiſh in our own vindication. 

« In drawing up this work, there is only one bete | 
« tion, which I wiſh to impoſe upon you; it relates to 
« the payment of tithes, a ſubject of great delicacy and 
« importance, which regards only the ſiſter kingdom, 
« conſequently it is a point with which we North Britons 
« have no particular occaſion to interfere. I wiſh, 
« therefore, that in your report, any particular diſcuſſion 
« of that ſubject may be avoided.” 
| After the reſtriction thus laid upon us refpedting 

| this article, it would be improper to ſay more than 
that the real intereſt of the country is concerned in 
having tithes regulated as ſoon as poſſible. 

In a moral point of view, every well diſpoſed perſon 
mult lament that the collection of a tax, originally de- 
ſigned for the ſupport of religion, ſhould now be the 
means of creating diſreſpect for its miniſters, There 
are no arguments neceſſary to prove, that where the 
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elergyman differs with his pariſhioners upon this ſubject, 
the uſefulneſs of his office is totally fruſtrated 3 which 
makes not only the pradticey: Hubs even the e ” 
Ws be Ce I 4. 4 A | 


SECT. 4.— Poor's Rates. 


Tun expence of ſupporting the poor | is another 


W burden on the poſſeſſors of land, which has of late 


greatly increaſed, In a diſtrict, ſuch as the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, where employment abounds for 
rſons of all ages, and eyen for every child who is 
able to do the leaſt work, it muſt excite great ſur- 
priſe, that the poor ſhould be ſo numerous, and the 
rates ſo exceſſive. While we feel moſt ſenſibly for the 
inſirmities of old age, and are fully of opinion, that 
due attention ought to he paid to the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
who are unable to ſupport themſelves, we cannot paſs 
over this important ſubjeQ, without offering a few re. 
marks on the laws „ in Godin for regulating their 
III 8 
; Previous to the period Sick the Nei 0 took 
place in England, the poor were ſupported at the mo- 
naſteries, and other houſes of the irregular clergy, it be- 
ing then underſtood, that this was one of the purpoſes 
for which tythes were paid to theſe houſes ; and after 
the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries in 1543, great cla- 
mours enſued over the whole kingdom, in conſequence 
of this ſupport being \withdrawn. The poor conti 
nued in a deplorable ſtate till the 43d year of Queen 
Flizabeth's reign, when the laws for regulating their 
ſupport were firſt enacted, and whatever were the mo- 
tives which operated upon the minds of our legiſlators 
10 enact ſuch laws, experience has Pn that the — 


* 
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tary conſequences which they expected, from them, here | 
been totalſy unfounded. _ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his frecoh, Feb- 
ruary 12. 1796, when Mr Whitebread moved the ſe- 
cond reading of the bill, for regulating the wages of 
labourers, expreſſed his fentiments upon the conſtruc. 
tion of the preſent laws for upgorung the rw as fol, 
lows, 

« That the poors laws of this any; however wiſe in 
their original conſtitution, had contributed to prevent the 
circulation of labour, and to ſubſtitute a ſyſtem cf compli- 
cated abuſes in room of the evils which they humanely 
meant to redreſs, and by engrafting upon a defective plan 
deſective remedies, they produced nothing but confuſion 
and diſorder, The laws of ſettlement prevented the work. 
man from going to that market, where he could diſpoſe 
ol his induſtry to the greateſt advantage, and the capitaliſt 
from employing the perſon who was beſt qualified to 
procure him the beſt returns for his advances, Theſe 
laws had at once increaſed the burden of the poor, and 
taken from the collective reſources of the ſtate, to ſup- 
ply wants which their operation had occaſioned, and to 
alleviate a poverty which they tended to perpetyate.” 

With theſe ſentiments we entirely concur, and cannot 
but regret their not being followed up with a bill or bills 
for eradicating the evils ſo juſtly complained of, In fact 
the poors rate is the moſt une qual tax in Britain, It falls 
entirely upon the poſſeſſors of land and houſes, while the 
trading pd moneyed intereſt of the kingdom, pay nothing 
but for the houſes they occupy. When firſt eſtabliſhed, the 
commerce and manufactures of England were in their in- 
ſaney, and conſequently, permanent or landed property 
was conſidered as the only thing upon which an aſſeſſment 
could be impoſed. The circumſtances of the country being 
changed, and the number of the poor greatly increaſed 
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in conſequence of manufactures, it appears fair and rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould now bear their ſhare of the bur- 
den, and not caſt it wholly upon the de or territorial 
intereſt of the kingdom. i 
It is within our knowledge, that the preſent Wein -- 
ſupporting the poor, has in ſeveral parts of the kingdom 
prevented the introduction of manufactures. The land- 
ed intereſt, from dear bought experience, to prevent the 
increaſe of the rates, have abſolutely refuſed to allow 
manufacturers to ſettle in their bounds, knowing that 
their eſtabliſhment is always accompanied with a long 
train of public burthens. This, from the iniquitous law 
for regulating ſettlements, is entirely within their power, 
and they cannot be blamed for executing this ſelf defen- 
ſive meaſure ſo long as the preſent laws for ſupporting 
the poor are allowed to remain in force, 

But the principle of the poor's law is to impoſe a tax 
on the induſtrious, to be paid to the profligate (a), It 
was not many years aſter it was paſſed, when ns e be N 
ſong, containing theſe 2 05 ; 


Hang ſorrow, caft away care, 
The pariſh is bound to maintain us, 


was ſung in the ſtreets of almoſt every city in England; 
and if we reſort to experience, or obſervation, we will 


fand that this ſentiment too generally prevails, and con- 


tributes to render the lower ranks more thoughtleſs and 
extravagant, in the days of health and Rrength, than 
they would otherwiſe be (5), 5 
But is no attention to be paid to the diſtreſes of the 
poor ? Moſt certainly they are entitled to every mark of at- 
tention, We only contend, that this ought to be ſhown to 
thoſe who deſerve it, and that the burthen of their ſupport 
ought to fall in an equal manner upon all ranks, in propat» 


tary 8 which they ene from them, have 
been totally unfounded. 2 5 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his ſpeech, Feb. 
ruary 12. 1796, when Mr Whitebread moved the ſe- 
cond reading of the bill, for regulating the wages of 


labourers, expreſſed his ſentiments upon the conſtruc. 


tion of the preſent os for ſupporting the poor as fol. 
lows. 


That the poors laws of this country, however wile in 


their original conſtitution, had contributed to prevent the 


circulation of labour, and to ſubſtitute a ſyſtem cf compli- 
cated abuſes in room of the evils which they humanely 


meant to redreſs, and by engrafting upon a defective plan 
deſective remedies, they produced nothing but confuſion 


and diſorder, The laws of ſettlement prevented the work. 
man from going to that market, where he could diſpoſe 

of his induſtry to the greateſt advantage, and the capitaliſt 
from employing the perſon who was bef qualified to 
procure him the beſt returns for his advances. Theſe 
laws had at once increaſed the burden of the poor, and 
taken from the collective reſources of the ſtate, to ſup. 


ply wants which their operation had occaſioned, and to 


alleviate a poverty which they tended to perpetuate.” 

With theſe ſentiments we entirely concur, and cannot 
but regret their not being followed up with a bill or bills 
for eradicating the evils ſo juſtly complained of, In fact 
the poors rate is the moſt une qual tax in Britain. It falls | 
entirely upon the poſſeſſors of land and houſes, while the 


trading and moneyed intereſt of the kingdorn, pay nothing 


but for the houſes they occupy. When firſt eſtabliſhed, the 
commerce and manufactures of England were in their in- 
ſancy, and conſequently, permanent or landed property 
was conſidered as the only thing upon which an aſſeſſment 
could be impoſed. 'The circumſtances of the country being 
changed, and the number of the poor greatly increaſed 
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in conſequence of manufactures, it appears fair and rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould now bear their ſhare of the bur» 
den, and not caſt it wholly upon the landed or werten 
intereſt of the kingdom. | | 

It is within opr knowledge, that the e mode of 
| ſupporting the poor, has in ſeveral parts of the kingdom 
prevented the introduction of manufactutes. The land- 
ed intereſt, from dear bought experience, to prevent the 
increaſe of the rates, have abſolutely refuſed to allow 
manufacturers to ſettle in their bounds, knowing that 


| their eſtabliſhment is always accompanied with a long 


train of public burthens. This, from the iniquitous law 
ſor regulating ſettlements, is entirely within their power, 
and they cannot be blamed for executing this ſelf defen- 
ſive meaſure ſo long as the preſent laws ſor e 
the poor are allowed to remain in force. | 

But the principle of the poor's law is to impoſe a tax 
on the induſtrious, to be paid to the profligate (a). It 
was not many years aſter it was paſſed, when ne famous - 
ſong, containing theſe lines, | ; 


Hang ſorrow, caſt away care, 
The pariſh is bound to maintain us, 


was ſung in the ſtreets of almoſt every city in England; 
and if we rcſort to experience, or obſervation, we will 
find that this ſentiment too generally prevails, and con- 
tributes to render the lower ranks more thoughtleſs and 
extravagant, in the days of health and ſtrength, than 
| they would otherwiſe be (5), 

Baut is no attention to be paid to the diſtreſſes of the 
poor ? Moſt certainly they are entitled to every mark of at- 
tention, We only contend, that this ought to be ſhown to 
thoſe who deſerve it, and that the burthen of their ſupport 
ought to fall in an equal manner upon all ranks, in propot- 

| D | F 
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tion to their abilities, We grant at once that thoſe who from 
age, diſeaſe, or debility, are unable to provide for them- 
telves, ought to be furniſhed with the means of ſubſiſtence 
by the community with which they are connected; but we 
preſume, that the provident ſupport held out by the pre- 
ſent laws, goes much beyond what is neceſſarily required 
for theſe ends, and that while they are in ſorce, the num- 
ber of the poor will continue to increaſe, Holding out 
large funds is the ſure way of occaſioning an increaſe, as 
notwithſtanding the rates have increaſed four-ſifths at 
leaſt ſince the beginning of this century, the number 
of the poor, under the. flouriſhing flate of commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, have alfo increafed. In 
Scotland where employment is much ſcarcer, and wages 
not half ſo great, the lower ranks by being temperate 
and frugal, not only bring up large families, but are ſcl- 
dom a burden upon the pariſh, We are acquainted 
with country pariſhes, the population of which is 
conſiderable, and the rental betwixt 5 or L. 6cco, 
while the charge of ſupporting the poor docs not ex- 
ceed L. Co, a conſidcrable part of which is collecl- 
ed at the church door on Bundays, in the way of volunta- 
Ty charity, and adminiſtered by the elders or the kirk 
ſeſſion, In a word, we are decidedly of opinion, that the 
preſent laws for ſupporting the poor are founded upon 
erroneous principles, being not only Ciftreſing to the 
public, but detrimental 10 induftiy, and en to 
ſound morality, and real religion. 

Hut how is the matter to be mended ? how is induſtry 
to be encouraged among the lower ranks, the indigent 
and diſtreſſed fauper ſupported, and the burden ſuitained 
in an equal way by thoſe capabie of bearing it ? We an. 
ſwer by going to the bottom of the evil z by repealing 
the preſent poor Jaws, and enaQting others more agreea- 
ble to the ſituation of the country; by annikilating the 
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4 iniquitous law for regulating ſettlements, and allowing 


every man to ſettle where he can find work; by making 
public ſupport, not a matter of right, but of favour, which 
may be with-held if the object is undeſerving. Theſe. 
things would contribute to amend the diſpoſitions of the 
lower ranks, would convince them that ſobriety, regula» 
rity and temperance were the qualifications which would 
inſure them relief, when old age or debility required 
public aſſiſtance, and the practice of thoſe moral quali- 
ties would necefſarly decreaſe the number of thoſe who. 
ſtood in need of ſuch relief. | : 
Perhaps the beſt mode of lupporting the diſtreſſed, 


would be a law obliging every houſeholder to contribute a 


certain part of his income toward the ſupport of thoſe who 
{tood in need of public relief; the ſum to be optional, and 
the contributor when in diſtreſs to draw from the fund in 
proportion to his monthly, quarterly, or annual payment: 


| To this fund might be added a permanent tax upon land- 


ed property, ſay L. 5 per cent. upon rents, in lieu of the 
preſent rates, as there is no reaſon why the poſſeſſors of. 


land ſhould get entirely free of a burden which has af- | 
fected them for near two centuries. Our object is to 


prevent an increaſe of the rates, and to throw the charge 
of ſupporting the poor upon the public at large, not to 
emancipate landed property altogether. This plan, upon 
the whole, is ſomething ſimilar to thoſe of the friendly 
ſocicties, (which cannot be too much encouraged,) and 
if eſtabliſhed in every pariſh, and the funds adminiſter. 
ed by a committee of contributors annually choſen, would 


prevent theſe peculations ſo grievonſly complained of 


under the preſent ſyſtem, and in a great meaſure, 


put public charity or aſſiſtance on its proper baſis. We 


throw out this hint, forbearing to enlarge upon it, un4 
der the hope it will be taken up by others more verſan# 


in lach affairs. 


Dna: 
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Mr Stockdale at Knarefborough, a gentleman of great 
intelligence, and much verſant in buſineſs of this nature, 
has furniſhed us with the following information concern- 
ing the adminiſtration of the poor laws. 

In Eaſter week, overſeers of the poor are generally no. 
minated from the moſt ſubſtantial part of the townſhip 
by two juſtices of peace, to ſerve for one year, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to provide books for their accounts, ſettle 
thoſe of the preceding overſeers, lay a pound rate for 
the maintainance of the aged and infirm, as well as in. 
fant poor within their reſpective townſhips, by ſetting 

them to ſuch work as they can perform, and theſe 
powers are in purſuance of two acts of parliament, viz. 
43d Eliz, ch. 2d and 14th Geo. 2d ch. 38th, | 

All impotent poor of whatever age or deſcription, 


are entitled to parochial charity in the place where they 


are then reſident, until the laſt place of their legal ſettle- 
ment be found ; and then on complaint of the church- 
wardens and overſeers to the juſtices of the peace, they 
can obtain an order to remove the paupers to ſuch their 
place of ſettlement ; and if the places to which they are 
ſent are difſatisfied, and think they ought not to be ſad- 
dled with them, they may appeal to the next quarter 
feſſions, whoſe determination is generally final, but is 
ſubject to the reviſal and reverſal of the Court of King's 
Bench ; but the paupers muſt be maintained by the in- 
habitants of the place, where the juſtices ſent them to, 
till ſuch final determination. x 
A pauper may come into any pariſh, but he 11 85 
gain a ſettlement there by ſuch intruſion, for he may be 
taken before two magiſtrates and examined as to his ſet- 
tlement, and then removed ; but he may gain a ſettlement 
by renting L. 10 a year; continuing forty days in the 
pariſh aſter giving notice thereof in the church; by ſerv- 
ing an apprenticeſhip to ſome occupation or trade; by 
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bireing for a year; by paying pariſh rates, or ſerving as 


2 pariſh officer; or by coming into the place with a cer» 


tificate, ſigned by the church wardens and overſeers of the 


poor of any other place, acknowledging he belongs to 


them, and they will receive him back when chargeable 


but this certificate muſt be allowed by two juſtices.  _ 


NOTES on Seb. 4, 


(a) No attention is paid to their morals. Their drunkenneſs 


and profligacy is connived at, or rather encouraged. Vice is ra- 


ther in eſteem, than held in deteſtation. Hence their earnings, 
in proſperous times, are ſquandered in debaucheries, inſtead of 
being laid up againſt the day of adverſity; Their avowed reſource 
is the never-failing poor's rate. | A Freeholder. 


(5) I believe there is much truth in theſe obſervations. N. D. 


I am perfectly in this opinion; for in the little village where I 
live, the poor are treated with the utmoſt kindneſs and humanity ; 
I know of no inſtance where they are become more expenſive, in 
proportion to times paſt. Ride a horſe with a ſlack bridle, and 
he will tumble leſs ; be will depend upon his own efforts. 80 it 
is with the lower order of mankind ; the more bountiful we are. 
the more hcedleſs and extravagant they are. I ſpeak of the haugh- 
ty and inſolent; the aged and helpleſs will, I truſt, ever meet with 
tenderneſs and compaſſionate aſſiſtance from their nay 
tures, | A Tor bir EY 
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Brer. .— rafts. 


ow gteateſt part of che land in this diſtrict is not o- 
| reer under the guarantee of a leaſe, the occupiers be- 
ing generally bound to remove upon a warning of fix 
months. Where leaſcs are granted, their duration is from 
3 to 21 years; but three-fourths of the land is poſſeſſed 
from year to year, and this practice, which to us ſeems 
deſtructive of good farming, is upon the increaſe, although 
the Duke of Norfolk (a) and ſeveral other proprictors, 
much to their honour and profit, act otherwile (6), 
The ducy we owe to the public, from the office entruſted = 
to us, 'renders it neceſſary that we ſhould deſcribe the 
ruinous conſequences accompanying the want of leaſes, 
and how abſurd it is to expect that the ground will be 
improved by perſons who may be turned out of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, whenever the proprietor, or more properly ſpeak- 
ing the ſteward appointed to manage his eſtate is diſ- 
poſed, by caprice, whim, enmity, or inteteſted motives, 
to give them a warning of removal (c). 

That celebrated agricultural writer, Arthur Young, 
in his Political Arithmetic, publiſhed teverty get ago, 
has ſaid that, * the improvements which have taken 
place in England, have been atmoſt owing to the cuſlom 
of granting leaſes, and that in thoſe counties where it 
is unuſual to grant them, agriculture continues much in- 
ferior to what it is to be found where they are uſual.” 
If this doQrine be admitted, (and in our opinion it is 
founded upon principles that cannot be diſputed,) the 
general cuſtom of not granting leaſes in the diſtrict we 
are now treating of, muſt deſerve reprehenſion; and if 
we are to judge of its huſbandry by the rule here laid 
down, we would be under the neceſſity of declaring, 
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that however flouriſhing the country may be, and 
however much it may be improved in every branch 
of its agriculture, ill if leaſes had been granted, and a 
ſecurity thereby offered to the farmer ſor enjoying the 
ſruits of his labour, theſe improvements would have in- 
creaſed; and conſequently the intereſt: not only of the 
public, but alſo of the proprietors themſelves, would have 
been materially promoted (d). This is an important ſub- 
ject, and well deſerves the attention of. On landed 
. in the kingdom (2)... | 
- Before a farm can be put in proper order, a ande 
able time muſt elapſe, and much money muſt be expend- 
ed. The fruits of improvements are not gained all at once, 
and 4 number of years are required to accompliſh the 
beſt digeſted plan. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a perſon en- 
_ tering to a farm that was worn out and exhauſted by 
long and ſueceſſive tillage, and that he wiſhes to refreſh 
the land by laying it down in graſs; it will be fix years 


at leall before he can go over it all with fallow, and un- 


leſs he ſow it down clean, he is neither doing the land 
nor himſelf juſtice (f). If he continues it in graſs five or 
fix years more, which is little enough'time ſor ground 
ſo exhauſted, it will be ſound that near twenty years 
ſmuſt take place before he receive the reward of his im- 
| 3 cultivation; and to receive this reward he has a 
laim both from his ſuperior management, and as an 
incitement to his future induſtry : but what ſecurity has 
he for this reward, or what incentive has he to induſtry, 
if ke ſits upon the premiſes by virtue of an annual leaſe (g). 
In the midſt of his career he may be interrupted by a 
” is months warning, and the toil of his hands, and the 
truits of his improvements, go to another. Theſe are 
not imaginary apprehenſions, but are founded upon 
real and 1 ee nd dare wal in wy 
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or more upon every farmer, according to his mien and 
circumſtances (5). 
Many caſes of a ſimilar nature might be put, but from 


the above we hope it will appear, that before any ſab. 


ſtantial improvements can be expected from the far. 
mer, he muſt have the ſecurity of a leaſe, for affording 
him time to reap the fruits of theſe improvements. There 
is, in the courſe of farming, as much often laid out in one 
year, as many ſucceeding crops can repay“; in this caſe, | 
where the farmer has a leaſe, he looks to a future period 
for being reimburſed : if he has none, can it ever be ex- 
pected that any man of common ſenſe will throw away 
his money by improving another perſon's eſtate, and 
caft himſelf upon the mercy and diſcretion of his land. 
lord for time and opportunity to gain it back again? The 
farmer who would do this, is not guided by the ſame 
principles that influence the reſt of mankind, 
The more a farm is improved, the greater the quantity 
of manure laid upon it, the cleaner the fields, the richer - 


We ſhall give one inſtance to corroborate what is here ſaid, 
A farmer of our acquaintance had an acre of rich moſſy meadow 
ground, which was totally unfit for ploughing, and could ſcarce 


carry the weight of a beaſt in the drieſt ſummer months, In or. 
der to make it crop with the reſt of the field, he drained it com. 


pletely ; and, as from the ſtrength of the roots of the herbage 
it would not plough to advantage, he digged the whole of it this 
ſeaſon with the ſpade, and propoſes to lime it after the firſt crop, 
when it is expected the ground will be conſolidated. The ex- 
pences were, 

Caſting drains = . EY - „„ h4 24 0 
Gathering ſtones, driving them, and filling up the drains 5 18 © 
Digging the ground, which, from the ſtrength of the 


roots, was a ſevere operation - - - 4 130 0. 
Total expence L. 15 3 © 


| Befides the expence of lime, which will be L. 6 more. 
Puery, Would he have improved this meadow with. 
out a leaſe? 
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the paſtures and meadows, the completer the fences, 
and the more convenient the buildings and offices, are 
all circumſtances that may operate againſt the farmer 
who has no leaſe, and be the means of alluring a cove- 
tous neighbour to attempt wreſting his poſſeſſion from 
him, or may be uſed as arguments by a deſigning Reward 
for raiſing his rent. Such being the caſe, every confi- 
derate man is deterred from expending a halfpenny more 
than he is necefſarily obliged to do; and therefore it 
follows, that the withholding leaſes is a real and certain 
obſtacle in the way of farther improvements (). 

We might alſo mention arguments of another kind 
for granting leaſes, which, however conte mptuouſſy they 
may be viewed by others, have great weight with us. 
The farmer who fits without a leaſe, has not the 
privilege of thinking and acting for himſelf ;* it is 
needleſs to bring forward arguments in ſupport of this 
_ propoſition, for it cannot be contradifted, We have 
often heard it ſaid, that the liberty enjoyed by the farmer, 
and the ſecurity afforded by the conſtitution to his pro- 
perty, were the principle cauſes why agriculture flou- 
riſhed more in this iſland than in other nations. We 
beg leave to inquire, where is the liberty enjoyed by 
'the farmer who ſits without a leaſe ? his words and 
actions are under the moſt abſolute ſubjection to another, 
who carries along with him a never failing argument 
upon all occaſions, Let the abje ſituation of ſuch a 
man, placed under a capricious landlord, be conſidered, 
his beſt actions may be miſinterpreted ; he is expoſed to 
every indignity without daring to complain ; or if the 


* We were informed the tenants on an eſtate in the Weſt © 
Riding had got warnings of removal, merely becauſe they bad turn- 
ad Met hodiſis. There are not many landlords that find fault with * 
their tenants for being religious (4). This inſtance is only given 
to ſhew upon what trivial grounds removals are made. | 


E 2 
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ſpirit of a man gets up in him, what ſecurity does the 
conſtitution afford to his ſituation 2 If he has made im- 
provements, the fruits of them are wreſted ſrom him by 
an arbitrary removal (/). Another farm cannot always 
be got, and he may be turned upon the wide world 
without .the hopes of redreſs. A prudent man will re- 
flect upon theſe things, and if he is ſo critically ſituated, 

will often rather part with his natural rights than expoſe 
himſelf to miſery : he may have a numerous family; his 
farm may be doing well with him ; he may have con- 
tracted an affection for his. natale ſelum, and be uncer- 
tain, if he makes a change, how he is next to be put up. 
The picture may be ſtill higher coloured; but from the 
above we contend, that the want of a leaſe precludes the 
farmer from acting as a free agent, and renders his mo 
Y TONE and PROS (n). 


1 5 The Sinn of the 3 in allowing what i is tet till. 
age, and half. tillage, to the out- going farmer, is no reimburſement 
for any improvement he may have made. The time of entry is 
at Candlemas, and the incoming tenant enters to the wheat that 
is ſown, and to the labour done upon the farm by his predeceſ- 
for; for theſe things, as well as the mavure laid on, and the grats 
_ ſeeds ſown the preceding year, he is allowed ; but as for money 
expended upon buildings, incloſures, drains, or other ſubſtantial 
improvements, which-add to the permanent value of the proper. 
ty, be receives no reimburſement at . lr oe MH C 
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6) His maxim 5 let „ 3 1 ROD ha | 
contrary maxim, keep them down,” 
4 Erecholder. 


Extratt of a 3 a 3 near 5 to Mr nn; 
„The whole of the extenſive eſtates of his Grace the Duke of 
Norſolk, in this neighbourhood, are, generally ſpeaking, let up- 
on leaſes of 21, 42, 63, and 99 years, For farms the firſt is the 
uſual time granted; but where any extenſive erections have been, 
or are intended to be made upon the premiſes, there is no diffi-. 
cplty of procuring. a leafe for any of the longer terms conditions, 
ally, that in proportion to its length there is a certain increaſe of 
they early rent put upon the property. Perbaps no ſtronger in- 
ſtance need be adduced, in favour. of leaſes for a term of years 
being granted to the occupiers of landed property throughout the 
kiugdoms, than the beneficial effects which reſult to the commus-. 
nity. in this neighbourhood, from this liberal Hem being pur- 
ſued by his Grace 0 _— 9 | 
we kt er lt ey 
69 I 3 wiſh 5 5 5 ſenfible of his owe, 
intereſt, and that of his country; for, without a leaſe; the moſt 
uſeful member of ſociety i is degraded to a ſlave, He is not only 
debarred from managing his farm in the ſpirited manner he would 
wiſt, but, if he is near his landlord, he is afraid of either riding, 
on a good horſe, or putting on a good coat. In ſhort, he muſt 
neither think nor act for himſelf, but be for ever ſubject to the 
whim and caprice of thoſe he lives under. There are, no doubt, 
many exceptions from this, myſelf. among the ret bit it ig tao often 


| tbe caſe. Happy are they, (without a leaſe), whoſe Jandlords are 


of too liberal a eee even to ſuffer them to feel the want | 
of one. . | A Yorkſhire Farmer. 


This is the us obſtacle to o improvements, 1 every wells 
wiſher to his country ought to exert himſelf in helping to remove 
it. It can never be expected that huſbandry will be brought to 
any tolerable degree of perfection, unleſs the occupier has the 
fecnrity of a leaſe, It is my have a ſew gentlemen} who/ 

” 
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much to their honour and intereſt, have ated upon ſuch prin- 
ciples as entitle them to confidence; but the time may come, 
when, by the courſe of Providence, theſe reſpectable characters 
may be removed, and we may be thrown into the hands of per- 
ſons who will take advantage of our induſtry. Adieu then to 
future experiments and future improvements—for the beſt far- 

mers would in ſuch caſes be the greateſt ſufferers. 


A Farmer. 


(e) The tenantry are very much plagued by attorney feabardi, 
&c. who muſt have buſineſs, or ee make it. 
4 Freebelder. 


(4) So ſtrong a caſe doth not uſually occur, If a land-owner 
was fully ſatisfied that the tenant was willing and able to do all 
the ſe _—_— he would act wifely i in granting him a ſuitable leaſe, 

T. Yor ky %%. 


Anſauer. The caſe occurs every FRE: It is the landlord's fault 
if he does not procure a tenant able to do what is neceſſary ; and 
unleſs he give him a __ he cannot expect him to be villing. . 

a R. B. 


(e) Let them but grant leaſes, and they will moſt aſfuredly ex- 
perience the heart: felt ſatisfaction of beholding their eſtates im- 
proved, and their tenants happy. of 1 Farmer. 


The juftnef of the reaſoning here uſed, appears incon- 
teſtible. | Anonymous. 


) Some landlords conſider their tenants as merely ſtewards 
or bailiffs, and raife or lower their rents according to the price of 
corn. A more vague criterion cannot be adopted than this; for, 
on many farms, a high price of corn is the effect of an unfavour- 
, able ſeaſon. Now, it is well known, that high price is ſeldom a 
compenſation for bad crops, and the farmers rich years, are-thoſe- 
in which a moderate price of corn is the effect of an abundant 
crop. oy | | 


"2 
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- Fawourable Showery Seaſon. | 


Barley, 5 quarters, at 26. L. 6.10 py 
More ſt ra per ann,” O10 © 

L. 7 0 

W, P. | 

An Unfavourable Dry Seaſon. | 

Barley per acre, 3 quarters, at 40b- = L.6 0.0 
Balance againſt * VVV 

E 0.0 


* 


() In my opinion, theſe are unanſwerable arguments in re- 
ſpect of leaſes, | Mr Cullen. 


(i) The reaſons here aſſigned, in favour of leaſes, ; are ſo power 
ful and well founded, that it is hoped every unprejudiced liberal 
minded proprietor will ſee it is his beſt intereſt to grant ſuch ſe- 
r to the occupiers of his land. . 4 Farmer. 


(4) Many gentlemen in the county of Eſſex, to "the diſtinguiſhed bonouy 
both of their beads and their Barti, have diſmiſſed their tenants for being 
Diſſenters, though poſſeſſed of every other requiſite of character and con- 
du&t,—Curious proofs of an enlightened age! Anonymous. 


He who deſerts an eſtabliſhed religious rule, that aids him in the 
performance of every moral duty, for that miſguided zeal, which wanders 
in caprice and error, is not the perſon in whom confidence can be ſatis- 
ſaQtorily placed. I do not by this obſervation intend to oppoſe the prac 
tice of granting leaſes ;—on the contrary, I think it founded on equity; 
but the tenant to whom they are granted, ſhould poſſeſs fability in reli- 
gion, as it is the moſt powerful incentive to the obſervance of moral 
obligation, | Es JL 


Anſwer —The above obſervation is weak, illiberal, and abſurd. The 
writer ſuppoſes no moral duty can be performed without the pale of the 
Church ofEngland ; and in fa&, goes the length of denying fire and water 
to any perſon who deſerts the eſtabliſhment. R. B. 


0 Yet a compenſation might be ſettled by law, including e- 
very poſſible improvement as a part of ſtock in trade, to be paid 
to the quitting tenant, I confeſs F would not take a farm on leaſe 
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and tie myſelf to pay high rent and encregſing taxes, whatevet 
may happen during the term, to raiſe the out payments, or abate 


the price of products. | VF. 


(vn) But a long leaſe renders the value of the property very pre- 
carious, and dependent entirely on the good will of the farmer, 
There will be loop holes in the beſt contrived covenants, which a 


| knave may take advantage of; and, if he can pay his rent, the 


landlord muſt go to law, the iſſue of which is precarious. 
Meſſrs . f. & M. 


Anſauer. How can the landlord's property be injured by the in- 
dependency of the tenant ? It might with much greater proprie- 
ty be urged, that the independency of the tenant will enable him 
to cultivate his fields in a ſuperior manner than he could do, if 
his condition was different. If the tenant implements the cove- 
nants contained in his leaſe, where will the loop holes be, which 
will give him advantage over his landlord ? If he does not, a ſum- 
mary proceſs can cafily be brought to compel him, K:. B. 
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Srcr. 6.— Covenants i in Knee: 


Tar covenants «which ſubſiſt in he agreements or 
land betwixt landlord and tenant, are many and various. 
We were favoured with copies of ſeveral of theſe agree- 
ments, and had opportunities of ſeeing others in the 
hands of the poſſeſſors. We ſhall give an abſtract of 
the clauſes contained in ſome of them now before us, 

In one of theſe, the covenants are as -follow:———The 
landlord ſets the grounds for 10 years, and gives entry 
to the Jand on the 2d day of February, and to the houſes 
upon the x2th of May: the rent to be paid in equal 
portions, at the firſt-term of Whitſuntide and Martin- 

mas thereafter, Reſerves the liberty of hunting and 
fiſhing on the premiſes, and the property of all mines 
and quarries, and the iron ore, coal, lead, or other mi- 
nerals contained in them. Rette liberty to go into 
the incloſures to cut and dig trees of all kinds, with ac- 
ceſs to carr them, off. The tenant obliges himſelf to 
pay all taxes, as well parliamentary, as other ones al- 
ready impoſed, or te be impoſed during the currency of 
1he leaſe, without defalcation from the rent. Obliges 
himſelf alſo to eat ll his Jay and ſtraw upon the pre- 
miſes, and to dung a part of his meadow ground every 
year. Agrees not to plough any of his old paſture un- 
der a penalty of L. 10 per acre, nor to have above one 
fourth of his farm under the plough at one time (a). 

The leaſe alſo contains a great many clauſes, Ar 
attending courts, repairing fences, grinding malt and 
corn, &c. &c, &c. which it is unneceſſary to mention. 


In another we obſerve the following conditions: 


— 
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Reſtricted from ploughing any of the meadow or 
paſture land. 

Obliged to fallow the third -part of the tillage land 
annually, and to lay two chalders of ume upon every 

- Natute acre, 

Io pay all parliamentary and parochial taxes at pre- 
ſent exiſting, or that may be laid on mie the con. 
tinuance of the leaſe, 

To keep up all fences roads, bridges, &c. upon 
the farm. 
'To pay the rent within twenty days after it be- 

comes due, under forfeiture of the leaſe. 

Io pay a penalty of L. 10 for every acre not ma- 

naged agreeably to dhe covenants, over and above the 

rent. 


| Conditions of a third leaſe; 
Entry to the farm at Candlemas. 


Rent payable at Whitſuntide and Martinmas thereaf. 
ter. 


No hay or ſtraw to be ſold. 
No meadow or paſture to be ploughed without con- 
ſent of the proprietor, 
When land is ſown. down for graſs, to be done with 


12 buſhels of fine hay feeds, and 4. Ibs. of Dutch 
White clover per acre. 


"Tenant removeable at 6 months warning. 
In other leaſes we ſaw, the tenants were expreſsly 


prohibited from breaking up all graſs lands that have , 


lain 6 years, which renders the f. tuation of the paſture 
and meadow fields as immutable as the laws of Media 
and Perſia were of old. In ſhort, the very nature of 
_ moſt of the ſubliſting covenants are deſtructive to 
improvements; and, as it was well ſaid by Mr Pot- 
ter at Tadcaſter—“ A 805 farmer will manage much 
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better wanting chem, and as for a bad farmer, guy ne- 
yer will mend him.” | 

The following is copied from. a 0 given. us, and 
is the ſubſtance of the covenants entered into on the 
eſtate of that benevolent and public ſpirited nobleman, 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 3 

The tenant covenants. to keep. all the duildings. and 
fences in repair; to pay all parliamentary and pariſh 
taxes; not to plough up graſs land without conſent of 
| he landlord 3 not to take more than 3 crops of corn. be- 
fore a bes ; to- lay. 12 cart · loads of dung upon ever7 
acre ſo fallowed ; not to ſell any hay, ſtraw, or. other 
fodder from off the premiſes, but cat and conſume the 
ſame thereupon; to ſpread all the manure azifog ftom 
the premiſes upon ſome part thereof, and leave the laſt 
year's manure thereupon. The landlord covenants, to 
allow the tenant, on quitting his ſarm, which is by 
the cuſtom of the country at Candlemas, what two in- 
different perſons ſhall deem reaſonable for what 1s ge⸗ 
nerally called full tillage, and half tillage, being for the 
rent and aſſeſſments of his ſallow ground, the plough- 
ing and managing the ſame; the lime, manure, or other 
tillage laid thereon; the ſeed ſown thereupon; the ſowing | 
and harrowing thereof; alſo for the ſowing, harrowing, 
manuring, and managing any turnip fallow, which he 
may leave unſown; alſo for any clover ſeed ſown on the 
premiſes, and harrowing | and rolling in of ſuch ſeed 3 
and for every other matter and thing done and perform- 
ed in a huſbandry-like manner on ſuch fallow lands, in 
the two laſt years of the terms; alſo for the Iaſt year's 
manure left upon the premiſes; and for any manure and 
tillage laid upon the graſs land, 

The primary error of the Yorkſhire huſbandry conf ts 
in not giving the tenant a ſecurity of polleſſon for a rea- 
ſonable time; and the ſecond, and no leſs important 
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error, ariſes from the reſtrictions impoſed during the 
time he occupies his farm, which prevents him from 
changing his management, or of adapting his crops to 
the nature of the ſoil he poſſeſſes. Agriculture is 4 
living fcience, which is progreſſively improving, conſe- 
quently what may be eſteemed a good courſe of cropping 
at one time, may, from experience and obſervation, be af- 
terwards found defective and erroneous. 

That particular covenants in a leaſe are backe to | 
improvements cannot be diſputed ; for the very nature of 
a covenant ſuppoſes that the practice to be regulated by 
it had arrived at its ne plus ultra, and could not be mended. 
"Theſe covenants or reſtrictions ſubſiſt more or leſs in eve- 

ry leaſe we heard of; and the ſhorter the leaſe the more 
numerous they are. In annual leaſes there appears an 
abſolute neceſſity for them; as the farmer, from having 
no certain proſpect of enjoying his poſſeſſion, would o- 
therwiſe be tempted to diſregard every branch of good 
huſbandry. 
It will hardly be alledged, in defence of this practice, 
that agriculture has already arrived at its utmoſt pitch of 
perfection, and that improvements in that art can be 
carried no farther. We will not ſuppoſe that any per- 
fon acquainted withethe ſubject will offer ſuch defences. 
The very appointment ef the Honourable Board, for 
whoſe conſideration this is drawn up, is a public teſti- 
mony that the practice of huſbandry may ſtill be impror- 
ed. But how is this to be done if the farmer, who is 
the firſt whecl of the agricultural machine, be reſtricted 
in his management ? If the crops he is to ſow be mark- 
ed out by the drawer of his leaſe, how are more approv. 
ed rotations to be introdured ? The fact is, that all good 
farming is loca), and muſt in a great meaſure be regula- 
ted by the ſoil and the weather. It is therefore abſurd 
to lay down in a leaſe particular rules for a number of 
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years practice; as, from 5 many fields are 
oſten both richer and cleaner after carrying 5 or 6 crops, 
than others are after two; conſequently, without leaving 
theſe things to the wiſdom and judgment of the farmer, 
the ground can never be properly cultivated, nor made 
to produce its greateſt value (6), | | 
Reſtrictions in a leaſe neceſſarily ſuppoſe that the fra 
mer of them poſſeſſed more knowledge of farming than 
he whoſe operations are thus to be directed (e). We leave 
the public to judge whether this can actually be the caſe 
or not. Leaſes are often copied from one generation 
to another, without paying any attention to more recent 
improvements. How is it poſſible for an attorney, or 
his clerk, to lay down rules for the farmer's direction? 
Allowing it is the ſteward, or even the proprietor hin. 
ſelf, that dictates theſe rules, we are warranted to ſay it 
18 naturally impoſſible they can be wiſely and judiciouſſy 
framed (d). Laying afide the conſideration of their fetter- 
ing the farmer's mind, and clogging his operations, ſuch , 
reſtrictions or rules may, from alteration in markets, be 
- unprofitable z and from the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons i improp 
per to be executed. | | | 
Every farmer knows from experience, that the proper 

manner of cultivating land is only to be learned from 
an intimate acquaintance with the nature of its ſoil, and 
that what is very good management upon one farm, is 
often very bad upon another. The covenants ſuppoſe all 
to be alike, that graſs is of equal benefit on all lands, 
and that the ſame quantity of lime ſhould be adminiſter. 
ed to a light loam as to a ſtrong clay. Beſides, in fram- 
ing theſe covenants, it is taken for granted that a perſon 
from curſory view, is at once able to determine upon the 
beſt mode of management for the endurance of a whole 
leaſe or, in other words, that his judgement is equal to 
that of the whole tenantry of an eſtate, In ſhort, reſtrice 
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tions are inimical to all good huſbandry. They fink the 
farmer into a late of infignificance. They contract his 
mind, and lock up his ideas from ſearching after new 
ſchemes, which is the only method by which improve. 
ments can ever be ſound out; and therefore it follows, 
that a continuation of covenants is highly detrimental 
not only to the public goed, but even to the intereſt of 
the proprietor himſelf, by leſſening the tent that a ſu- 
perior cultivation, ariſing Fe 2 OT | of | . 
would be able to pay (e). | 
Me are ready to admit that general rules of manage- 
ment are very proper in leaſes, ſuch as,'to keep the 
farm in good order, to conſume all the ſtraw raiſ- 
ed upon it, and to fell no dung. Theſe reſtrictions 
we will allow; and every good farmer will follow 
them whether he is bound to do fo or not, Nay, 
we will go farther If leafes of a proper duration were 
granted, it is 'very reaſonable that the property of the 
Jandlord ſhould be prote ted by "reſtricting clauſes for 
the 3 years previous to their expiration, But after all, 
it will be found that no claufe can be inſerted, beſides 


(the general ones already mentioned, that will ſerve to 


enhance the value of the land, except obliging the farmer, 
to leave a proportional quantity of ſuch land in praſs at 
the expiration of the leaſe, and. ſpecifying the manner in 
which that land is to be ſown down. Other clauſes ſerve 
only to diſtreſs the farmer, but will never promote tne 
TER. of me landlord 0 FI | 
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ores on Setz. 6. 


(a) Soils of theſe covenants are of fuck a pernicious nature, 
that no man who wiſhes well either to himſelf or the public, 
would undertake to perform hety, unleſs i in particular caſes and 
ſituations, N | BE gt een T. W 88 


Rather than enter to a farm upon ſuch conditions, T would ſell | 
of and go to America; and I fincerely wiſh every farmer in the 
kingdom to be of my way of thinking i in this reſpect. 


A r Hirt Farmer. 8 


(4) If the covenants are framed to Got the practice of the 
moſt approved courſe of buſdandry, they do not bar the tenant 
from improvements. It is in the ſuperior cultivation of theſe 
crops, that his {kill is to appear; and he is rather aided, i in my 
opinion, than fettered; by having good rules to govern him. 


Aft er.—There is a 15 deal of ſophiſtry in the above obſer- 
vation. Mr Fox firſt ſets up a man of ſtraw, i. e. he ſuppoſes the 
covenants to be ſo framed, as to ſecure the moſt approved courſe 
of huſbandry, and then argues upon their utility. It almoſt 
makes one loſe patience to hear of rules being laid down for go- 
verning the farmer. Agriculture is a living ſcience, which is pro- 
greſſively improving, conſequently what may be eſteemed a good 
rule one year, may, from experiment and obſervation, afterwards 
be found erroneous and nenen fl Re B. 


(c) I agree in this opinion, and conceive that it is worthy the 
confideration of the proprietors in general, whether covenants in 
leaſes, to compel the occupiers to a certain routine of crops, (be 
the ſeaſons what they may,) until the laſt three or four is for their 
beneſit. Injurious to the tenant it certainly i 13, and in my humble 


opinion, highly improper. | | N, D. 


(d) Compariſons are favidious; however, the eſtates which are 
under the immediate inſpection and controul of their owners, are 
uſually diſtinguiſhable by the ſuperiority of their cultivation; and 
the eſtates cf abſentees, and others who aſſign full power of ma- 
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nagement to tenants, without covenants or reſtrictions, are gone» 
rally remarkable for their ſlovenly and impoverithed conditions, 
Moſt improvements have been made and introduced by men of 
education and fortune; by them agricultural knowledge is diffu- 
ſed, by precept, by example, by publications, and converliation, 
and, in fine, b ſuch wholeſome coycnants as the tempers of their 
tenants will bear, It apprared by a work publiſhed ſome years 
ago, called the © Northern Tour,” that many well informed 
gentlemen reſided at that time upon their eſtates in Vorkſhire, 
who practiſed a very improved ſyſtem of agriculture ; if ſuch 
ſhould be induced to refign the ſtudy of it to illiterate farmers, 
the knowledge would immediately fall into decline; and if, by 
chance, an uſeful improvement ſhould he diſcovered in one coun- 
ty, ages might paſs wh before it would be introduced into ano- 
ther. 5 „„ 7. 1 ork, Ei. 

Anfever,—We haye noticed, in a curſory manner, 'a few of Mr 
York's obſervations ; but the one now before us requires a ſtrict- 
er examination: It goes the length of aſſerting, that agricultural 
improvements can only he advantageouſly executed under the 
controul and inſpection of landed proprietors, and, if well found- 
cd, would, in a great meaſure, overturn what is ſaid in this Sur- 
vey upon the important articles of leaſes and covenants, 

It is faſhionable for landed gentlemen to attribute the merit of 
agricultural improvements to their own body, and to accuſe the 
farmers of i ignorance, obſtinacy, and inattention to uſeful diſco- 
verics. We might here inquire, How it comes about, that land- 
ed gentlemen claim a ſuperiority over the operative farmer in ru- 
ral knowledge, while they tacitly allow people of every other 
proſeſſion to poſſe ſs greater knowledge in the various occupations 
which they practice? That many proprietors have introduced 
and encouraged improvements, we are not to deny; but to ſup- 
poſe that mol improvements have been introduced by their 
means, or that their management myſt neceſſarily be luperior 
to that of the actual farmer, is extravagant and abſurd. ' 

Agriculture, though apparently a ſimple ſcience, is only to be 
learned by a dilizent attention to practices and circumſtances, 
which, in the language of the world, are below the notice of men 
of faſhion and property. Are we to expect, that perſons of this 
deſcription are to riſe with the ſun, and to toil till he goes gown 
in ſuperiatending the different proceſſes of farm management? 
This is never to be expected; 0 education and habits of life 
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rendering them unfit for ſuch ſedulity; and the conſequences at- 
tending the want of it have been evident, whenever proprietors 
ſtepped out of their own line to farm any conſiderable part of 
their eſtates. While they farm for convenience or amuſement, 
their intention is laudable and innocent; but it would only be 
paying them an unmeaning compliment to ſay, that improve- 
ments can be more judiciouſly introduced, or more frugally exe- 
cuted, under their inſpection, than under the direction of pro- 
feſſional men, whoſe ſubſiſtence muſt neceſſarily depend ade tb the 
ſucceſs of their exertions. h 

Mr York's firſt aſſertion is, That eſtates. under the imme- 
diate inſpection and controut of the owners, are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed for the ſaperiority of their cultivation; and the eſtates of 
abſentees, and others who aſſign full liberty of management to 
tenants, without covenants or reſtrictione, are generally remark- 
able for their ſlovenly and impoveriſhed condition.“ Without 
inquiring into the juſtice of this compariſan, (which, at the ſame 
time, we ſuſpect to be erroncous) we beg leave to remark, that 
Mr V. takes up the ſubject more according to the preſent narrow 
and limited condition of the tenantry, than if their ſituation was 


meliorated and improved. During our ſurvey, we heard of few, - 


or rather of no, tenants who were allowed diſcretionary manage- 


ment, and the portion of our report upon which he founds this 


obſervation, was wrote under that impreſſion, If we were wrong 
in ſaying, that the majority of tenants had no leaſes, and that 
they poſſeſſed their farms under what we thought ruinous and 
deſtructive covenants, our errors, in theſe reſpects, ought to have 
been pointed out; but as the account which we gave of the na- 
ture of the connexion betwixt landlord and tenant is not contra- 
dicted, we are warranted to ſuppoſe it is fairly ſtated, Again, 
with regard to the pernicious tendency of covenants; that they 
ſettered the mind, and clogged the operations, of the farmer, were 
improper in many caſes, and im practicable in others, he docs not 
offer a ſingle argument in reſutation of our doctrines, but con- 
tents himſelf with running a compariſon which, at this TIO 
it is morally impoſſible for us to follow out. 

In the Weſt Riding, the fundamental error that takes place in 
the management of eſtates, ariſes from conſidering the tenant as 
poſſeſſing little more knowledge than the horſe he drives, and ag 
deſtitute of abilities to manage the ground in a proper manner. 
Hence proceeds the numberleſs covenants which are to be found 
in every agreement for land, which only fetter the tenant, and 
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prove detrimental to the public intereſt, without be ing of uſe Po 
advantage to the landlord. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, that per- 
ſons of the moſt liberal principles will take land under ſuch arbi- 
trary conditions, hor are we to expect that the operations of 
thoſe who do ſubmit to them, are to be carried on with cqual vi- 
gour and ſpirit, as if the management was left to their own Know- 
ledge and judgment. 

Mr York appears to make up his ated in city to the 
pre ſent ſyſtem, without attending to what might be done by the 
tenantry, if that ſyſtem was altered. This is not doing juſtice to 
the ſurveyors; for the ſcope of their arguments go to ſhow, that 
if leaſes of a proper duration were granted, and freedom of ma- 
nagement allowed, the exertions of the tenant would increaſe, 
and conſequently the public good would be promoted. It can 
never be known what a farmer will do, unleſs the ſecurity of x 
leaſe is previouſly granted him, and without giving him that fe- 
curity, it is unreaſonalle to expect he will improve the ground 
he poſſeſſes. - | 

There cannot be ſtronger proofs exhibited of the happy confe- 
quences reſulting from free and open leaſes, than the great and 
ſubſtantial improvements executed in all the cultivated counties 
of Scotland, which no man in his ſenſes would have undertaken 
without that ſecurity, Excellent farm houſes and offices have 
in many places, been erected ; open ficlds have been incloſed; 
wet lands have been drained ; and lands, formerly unproduttive 
waſtes, have been brought into a comparative high Nate of cut- 
ture. Whereas, if Mr York's ſentiments were juft, the country, 
inſtead of being improved thereby, would have been reduced tc 
utter deſtruction. 5 

And pray, has the value of the Iandlord's property been lefen- 
ed by theſe leaſes? According to Mr Y. a dreadful havoc might 
be expected at their concluſion ; the buildings and fences would 
be in ruins; the land exhauſted ; and a great fall of rent the un- 
avoidable conſequence, No ſuch things have, however, happen- 
ed; the tenant, knowing he cannot ſcourge the ground, except 
for two or three of the concluding crops, without ſcourging him. 
{elf, naturally does every thing to render the land fertile and pro- 
ductive, and, inſtead of rentals decreaſing; they have increafe(! 
In a two-fold degree greater than in the beſt cultivated counties 
bf England, 1 

Another of Mr York's aſſertions is, that if gentlemen of land- 
property reſign the ſtudy of agriculture to ilfiterate farmers, as he 
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is pleaſed to ae them, the 3 of that ſcience would. fall 
into decline, and uſeful diſcoveries would not be diſſeminated. 
We are at a loſs to diſcover where we recommended ſuch a re- 
ſignation to the landed proprietor, and apprehend the field of a- 
griculture is wide enough for both. It ſurely daes not follow, 
becauſe we recommended the granting of leaſes free from 
uſcleſs and pernicious reſtrictions, that the proprietor was there- 
by to be denied liberty of farming any part of his eſtate, or the 
whole, if he thought proper; and it certainly will be grant⸗ 
ed, that any ſcheme which contributed to enlighten the farmers, 
would of courſe forward the circulation of agricultural Oy | 
ments with double rapidity. . 

According to Mr York, the lake centlemen of the Weſt 
Riding poſſeſs infinitely more knowledge of huſbandry than the 
actual farmer. They promote improvements by precept, by ex- 
ample, by publications, by their converſation, and ſtill more by 
the wholeſome coutnants they preſcribe for their tenants ; which: are 
adminiſtered, not according to the nature of the Coil they poſſeſs, 
as ought to have been the caſe if covenants were ufeful, but, -acs 
cording at the temper of their tenants avill bear them?! With⸗ 
bout meaning the ſmalleſt diſreſpect to the proprietors of the Weſt 
Riding, we beg leave to ſay, that if what we have ſtated be juſt, 

the merits of the cauſe would be direQly reverſed. In a word, 
the bounties of Nature are always difperſed with an equitable 
hand ; and, while the fee-fimple of the ground is conferred upon 
one man, the talents and abilities for rendering that ground fertile 
and productive, are enen beſtowed upon another. R. B. 


e It muſt be abfurd 34 alt doubt, to ſuppoſe ſuch a thing. 
if the farmer is a ſenſible man, let him have. liberty withont re- 
ftraint, and if he does well for himſelf, he moſt certainly will do 
fo for his landlord : If he is otherwiſe, he is not fit for a farmer; 
for it is my opinion, to be a proficient in agriculture, and in the 
knowledge of ſtock, requires as much ftady and application-ag 
any other ſcience. A good edncation is a very. neceſſary ingredi- 
ent in making 2 good farmer, and the want of it is a very great ob- 
ſtruclion to improvements, by contracting the ideas, and render-, 
ing the faculties incompetent to the contem lation of theoretical | 
knowledge; But all the education, and the experience that 
can be united with the greateſt ablities, can never be ſhown to 
perfection in a ee without a leaſe, 

. je A Yorklire Farmer. 
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(f) Theſe ire ſpirited, but very juſt remarks. 8 Mr Culley. 


If the proprictors of land were ſure of always getting ten- 
ants that would act properly, there would be no need of reſtrict- 
ing covenants ; but this is not always the caſe, and there are many 
inſtances of eftates being much injured by exhauſting crops where 
tenants were not properly reſtricted. That many covenants are 
uſeleſs or hurtful, I readily admit; but covenants may be ſo fram- 
ed, that a tenant ſhall have ample liberty to take ſuch crops as he 
hall think proper, and to propoſe ſuch modes as ſhall benefit 
kimſelf, without injuring his landlord, = Mr Bailey. 
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CHAPTER V. 


[MPLEMENTS, 


T* no practice are the farmers of the Weſt Riding more 
defective than in the conſtruction and management of 


their ploughs and wheel-carriages. Theſe are material | 


articles of rural cxconomy, and are generally moſt per- 
ſect where the beſt huſbandry prevails. 

The Rotherham plough has been heard of over the whole 
iſland, and was invented by Mr Joſeph Foljambe, of Eaſt- 
wood, in this Riding, about ſeventy years ago, Mr 
Foljambe got a patent for this plough, which he afters 
wards ſold to Mr Staneforth of Firbeck, who at firft 
gave the liberty of uſing it to the farmers for 28. 6d, 
each, Mr Staneforth afterwards attempting to raiſe this 
premium to 78. or 78. 6d, the validity of the patent was 
combated and ſet afide, on the ground of its not being 
a new invented plough, but only a plough improved. 
It does not fall within our province to inveſtigate the 
cauſes of this deciſion; but certainly if Mr Foljambe de- 
ſerved to have a patent right in the firſt inſtance, for his 
invention, that right was in no ſhape affected from the 
circumſtance of ploughs heing conſtructed Jong: before 
his time. | 

The dimenſions and conſtruction of this bt will 
appear ſufficiently evident from __ following 9 
and Ae 
G2 


SIS 
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Rock with teeth, to admit of more had oy 185 to f 
che plough, and » vice vert. e e 


| —_ 2 Rotherham Plough, 


3 55 | 
From the end of ſtilt B to point 0 1 


the Share G BY „„ : 
| F whole length, 
From the = of Beam A to ditto 3+ perks 
© of ditto G 8 - 4.0 J 
Writs of the bam AA '» 6 © = 
Vidth of the mas in the wideſt % og 
part D r 1 7 
Ditto of Ditto at FL © 9 ? 
Ditto of ſhare behind the witg . 
"at o 34 bottom work- 


Length of ſurface on which the © ins ſurface.” 
* touches the 0 TW; | 
EE f 2 104 
1 from ground to top . 
beam where coulter goes through 1 8 
Width between ſtilts at the end 
pp - . 
Height of ditto from 8 ground „ 
Weight of wood and iron work, about 13 Crote 
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This plough, with a few trifling alterations, is uſed 
over the whole diſtri, and from being commonly call. 
ed the Dutch plough, we are inclined to think mult have 
originally been brought from Holland by Mr Foljambe, 
The faults of this plough are more owing to the manner it 
is wrought, than to the principles on which it is conſtruQt. 
| ed; for the horſes being in many places yoked in a line 

| renders i it neceſſary | to turn the beam confiderably to the 
furrow, in order to give the plengb what is technically 
called land. Owing to this erroneous manner of pla- 
cing the beam, the horſes draw in a contrary direction 
to the ſhare and coulter, which makes the plough go un- 
ſteady, and from the difference betwixt the direction of 
the draught, and the head on which the ſhare is fixed, 
the force of the reſiſtance muſt neceflarily be increaſed, 
and the work imperfectly performed (a). #2 

' Notwithſtanding the neceſſity of turning the beam to- 
wards the furro is entirely owing to the cuſtom of 
; yoking horſes in a line, yet we obſerved, even when 
horſes were yoked abreaſt, that the ploughs had all more 
or leſs of the ſame direQion, The ſock or ſhare is much 
broader in the poirit, than thoſe we are accuftomed to 
uſe, which muſt make them difficult to work on gravel- 
ly ſoils, and even in clay, when the ground is dry. 

The practice prevailing over at leaſt one half of the Rid. 
ing, of yoking horſes in a line, is truly abſurd. Horſes ne- 
ver work ſo eaſy « or draw ſo equal as when yoked a-breaſt, 
or in pairs, nor will the work be done well in any ather 
manner; if the ground is in that ſituation as not to bear 
2 horſe on the unploughed part, it is unfit for labouring 
and ought not to be touched, But this cannot be ſuſ⸗ 
tained as a reaſon ſor this practice, as we repeatedly ſaw 
three horſes in a line, ſometimes even four, ploughing 
tender clover leys. The plea of cuſtom and prejudice 
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7 is _ known, and can only be aſſigned for uch an 


abſurd and unprofitable practice. 


We are clearly of opinion, that every part of en 
work may be executed by two good horſes if they are 
properly maintained. We ſpeak from what is daily done 
on our own farms, where land fully as ſtrong as any we 


ſaw in Yorkſhire is conſtantly ploughed with two horſes, 


and from any thing we ſaw during our ſurvey, a deeper 


furrow is generally taken. There is no queſtion but 
where land is hard and ſtiff, ſo much work cannot be 


done in a given time as upon lighter ſoils, But this argu- 


ment will have the ſame weight whatever number of hor- 
ſes are yoked; all we contend for is, that two good horſes 


yoked abreaſt, in a plough properly conſtructed, are able 


to plough any ground when it is in a en ſituation for 
being wrought, 


It is proper to notice, that owing as we els, to 


yoking horſes in a line, the work is often very defectively 
executed, There is hardly a ſtraight ridge to be ſren, 


and the ridges are generally kept too flat, not being ſuf- 


ſiciently high for ſetting off the winter rains. We ob- 
ſerved this particularly between Thorn and Snaith, where 
notwithſtanding the Jand is incumbent on a wet bottom, 
yet the ridges were narrow and not gathered off the flat, 
At the ſame time it gives us pleaſure to add, that the 
land near theſe places was much neater ploughed than 
any we ſaw during our ſurvey. 

We often remarked, that the Jand was ploughed too 
ſhallow, which not only occaſions the paſture of the 
plants to be curtailed, but alſo expoſes them to be burn= 
ed up by drought in one ſeaſon, and drenched by moiſ- 
ture in another. We would lay it down as a rule never 
to be departed from, that all land ſhould be ploughed in 
direct proportion to its depth, and that where the ſoil 


will admit, it ought to be done ſubſlantially. 


” "STRAW 
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The farm carriages are carts and waggons of various 
2 The carts in general are out of all propor- 
tion, being far too narrow, and, what is worſe, of great 
length, which makes them heavy on the ſhaft-horſe wen 
going down hill, and to have the contrary fault in the 
aſcent. They are difficult to unload, when employed 
in driving out dung or performing any home work; and 
from the ſides folding inwards, inſtead of caſting out to 
the wheel, hold much leſs than at firlt fight they might 
be thought to do. They are drawn by 2, 3, and 4 

horſes, and are very unhandy about a farm (6). The 
waggons are both upon broad and narrow wheels; but 
whatever way they are mounted, they prove in the high 
eſt degree deſtructive to the roads, and, in our n 
are not of the ſmalleſt advantage to the farmer. 

About Rotherham and Sheffield , the carts _ he. 
are of the following dimenſions: -— 

_ Carts with 3 horſes, narrow wi 7 ſet: long, 3 
feer 6 inches ww x foot 80 ad in dept ; "ONE 2— 
bout 12 c Ct. 

Waggons with 4 horſes; narrow 5 12 feet 5 

4 feet wide, 1 foot 8 e e, in n nn wen a 
cos | 


We ppl that carts of a ſhorter conſtruQion; and | 


rather wider, with ſides throwing out to the wheel, and 
of a ſize to be drawn by 2 horſes, are preferable 
to thoſe preſently uſed. If a; perſon will atten. 
tively conſider the manner in which horſes do work in a 
cart, he will ſoon be convinced of the impropriety of 
| yoking too many together. We are decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the lighter the cart, and the fewer the horſes, 
the more loading will proportionally be carried at the 
ſame time a great ſaving will be made in the a 8 
tant articles of tear and wear. 

There is another branch of agricultural implements | 
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remaining to be deſcribed, that is, the threſhing ma- 
chine ; which, in a public point of view, may be confi- 
dered as the greateſt practical improvement ever ins 
_ duced into this iſland. _ 

No part of farm- work cauſes fo. much loſs and vexa- 
tion to che farmer, as the proceſs of ſeparating the corn 
from the ſtraw, and various methods haye, in different 
ages, been adopted for accompliſhing this operation. 
The ancient inhabitants of Aſia and Egypt, where agri- 
culture is ſuppoſed to have had its. origin, knew no o- 
ther method than that of incloſing a ſpot in the open air, 
and ſmoothing it with clay rolled hard; this was the 

threſhing floor. The corn being next ſpread in ſheaves, 
oxen were turned in, and kept in motion till the buſi- 
| neſs was done, © Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that 
« treadeth out the corn,” Deut. xxv. 4. 7 
If CElian may be believed, the Greeks were neither 
fo merciful or cleanly in this circumſtance. They beſ- 
meared the mouths of the poor animals with dung, to 
keep them from taſting the corn under their feet, Wilt | 
Animal, I. 4. ch. 25. 

Machines were next nerd; in different countries, 

made of planks or beams, ſtuck over with flints or hard 
peggs, to rub the cars between them, others to bruiſe 
out the grain by ledges or trail carts | 


Dicendum et quæ fint duris agreſtibus arma 
Tribula, trahceque, et iniquo pondere raſtri. 


The tranſlators of Virgil, from Father Ogilvy down. 
wards, have included the flail in this deſcription, 


The fled, the tumbril, haniks and the flail. DRrogx. 


Tribulum, however, was certainly the machine firſt 
deſcribed for the ſingle purpoſe of ſeparating the grain 
from the huſk or chaff. At what period of time the flail 


* 
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took place of the former awkward: machine, is not 8 


Voith certainty. Preſident Goguet ſays, that the Turks 


and many of the Italians, have not yet adopted it. The 
barbarous Celts, accuſtomed to fire and ſword, made 
| ſhort work. They burned the ſtraw, and inſtantly: de- 
roured the grain; and it is ſaid this cuſtom continues in 
ſome parts of the Highlands of Scotland to this day. 

In Britain, till within theſe twelve years, the flail may 
be ſaid to have been the only inſtrument employed for 
threſhing corn; but previous to that period, ſeveral at- 
tempts were made to conſtruct machines for performing 
that laborious work. The firſt attempt which we know 
of with certainty, was made by an ingenious gen- 
tleman of the county of Eaſt-Lothian, Mr Michael 
Menzies, who invented a machine that was to go by 
water, upon the principle of driving a. number of flails 
by a water-wheel, but from the force with which they 
| wrought, it was found the flails were ſoon broken to 
pieces, and conſequently the invention did not ſucceed, 

Another threſhing machine was invented about 1758, 
by Mr Michael Stirling, a farmer in the pariſh of Dum- 
blain, Perthſhire, This machine was nearly the ſame 
as the common mill for dreſſing flax, being a vertical 
ſhaft with four croſs arms, incloſed in a cylindrical caſe, 
three feet and a half high, and eight feet diameter, 
Within this caſe the;ſhafc, with its arms, were turned 
with conſiderable velocity by a water-wheel, and the 
(caves of corn being let down gradually, through an o- 
pening for the purpoſe, on the top of the box, the grain 
was beat off by the arms, and preſſed with the firaw 
through an opening in the floor, from which it was ſe- 
parated by riddles ſhaken by the mill, and then cleaned 
by fanncrs alſo turned by it. The great de ect of this 
machine was, that it broke-off the ears of barley or wheat, 

inſtead of beating out t the grain, and was only fit for oats, 
| H 
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A third ſpecies of a threſhing mill was attempted by 
two gentlemen in Northumberland about 1772, viz. Mr 
Elderton near Alnwick, and Mr Smart at Wark, nearly a- 
bout the ſame time. The operation was performed in their 
machine by rubbing inſtead of beating. The unthreſh. 
ed corn was carried round between an indented drum, 
of about ſix feet diameter, and a number of indented 
rollers arranged around the circumſerence of the drum, 
and preſſed towards it by ſprings, ſo that when the drum 
revolved, the grain was rubbed out in paſſing between 
it and the rollers. This machine was found, on trial, 
even more defective than the former, as it not only 
bruiſed the grain, but did very little execution, though 
the Northumberland ſurveyors, either from inadvertency 
or miſtake, would arrogate to that county the invention 
of the threſhing machine now in uſe, from which this 
attempt was obviouſly different“. 

'The late Sir Francis Kinloch of G Bart. hav- 
ing ſeen the Northumberland machine, attempted to im- 
prove it by incloſing the drum in a fluted cover, and in- 
ſtead of making the drum itſelf fluted, he fixed on the 
outſide of it four fluted pieces of wood, capable of be- 
ing raiſed a little above the circumference of the drum 
by means of ſprings underneath, ſo as to preſs againſt 
the fluted cover, and rub out the grain as the ſheaves 
paſſed round between them ; but, finding that it bruiſ. 
ed the grain in the ſame manner as the Northumberland 
machine did, he ſent it to Mr Andrew Meikle at Know- 


ln a correſpondence with thoſe gentlemen on this ſubject, 
they anthorife us to ſay, that, from recent information, they arc 
now convinced the ſtatement given by them in the Northumber- 
land Survey is defective, and that they are ſatisfied the merit of per- 
fefling the ee at Jy in the [Fs belongs folely to Mr 
Eo | „55 
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mill, in his neighbourhood, in order to have it reQiked, - 
if poſſible. | 

Mr Meikle who, for ſevenal. 3 years, had been making 
many trials of different machines for the ſame purpoſe, 
after repeated experiments with Sir Francis! mill, found 
that it was conſtructed upon wrong principles, and that 
beating muſt be had recourſe to, inſtead of rubbing, He 
therefore, in 1785, made a working model, turned by 
water at Knowmill, in which the grain was beat out 
by the drum, after paſſing through two plain rollers, 
which were afterwards altered for two fluted ones, Mr. 
George Meikle, ſon of the former, being at Kilbegie, 
the refidence of Mr Stein, agreed to ere a machine of 
this nature for that gentleman, upon condition of Mr 
Stein furniſhing all the materials, and paying him for 
the work, only in eaſe the machine anſwered the deſired 
purpoſe. This was agreed to, and the machine was 
completed in February 1786, being the firſt ever made. 
It was found to work exceedingly well, and the only 
alteration made from the above mentiaged model was, 
that, inſtead of plain rollers, fluted ones were ſubſti. 
tuted. In conſequence of this ſucceſsful attempt, a pas» 
tent ſor the invention was applied for, which, after a 
conſiderable oppoſition from a perſon no ways concerned 
in the invention, was obtained in April 1788. 

Theſe machines have now ſpread over all the corn 
counties of Scotland, and have lately been ſucceſsfully 
introduced into the northern counties of England, 
though, ſtrange to tell, they are en known in the 
ſouthern and beſt cultivated parts! During our progreſs 
in the Welt Riding, we ſaw a few of them, which were 
wrought by 2 horſes, and ſeemed, ſo far as that ſtrength 
would allow, to perform the work in a ſuſſicient way. 

Where farms are of ſmall ſize, it would be ſuperfluous 


to recommend the erection of large machines, as the 
$32 


6 
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| Intereſt of the original outlay woultbe's heavy drawback 
from the advantages; but, under contrary circumſtances, 
wie are decidedly of opinion, that a machine of greet 
powers, provided with two rakes or ſhakers, and two 
pair of fanners, is the moſt profitable one for the poſſeſ- 
for. By a machine of this kind, when wrought by horſes, 
the grain is completely threfhed and cleancd, at little more 
expence than is paid for cleaning it alone when threſ{ked 
by the flail, independent of the additional quantity of 
corn produced by the powers of the machine z and when 
wind or water is Tubſtituted W of we n amen 
Is conſiderably encreaſed. , „ 
A horſe machine of this Ns powers, with the ap- 
pendages of rakes and fanners, may be crected for one 
hundred pounds, and when wrought by wind, for two 
hundred pounds independent of the buildings and fixtures 
which are required. It would be unfair, however, to 
charge theſe to the account of the threſhing machine, as; 
even upon a middle ſized farm, a greater extent of build. 
ings is required ſor barn work, when the corn is ſepa- 
rated from the ſtraw by the flail, than when the opera- 
tion is performed by the threſhing machine. 195 
From the moſt minute attention we could beſtow on 
this ſubject, we are confident an extra quantity of corn, 
equal, in ordinary years, to five per cent. will be given 
by the threſhing machine more than by the flail, be ſides 
innumerable other advantages which accompany that 
machine. Indeed, the loſs by the flail has long becn pro- 
verbial, and the beſt of farmers were obliged to ſubmit 
to loſſes of this nature, becauſe they could not be reme- 
died; but with the threſhing machine no corn need be 
loft, as every particle of grain is ſcutched off, when the 
machine is conſtrued vpon right principles. 
The expence of horſe labour, from the encreaſed value 
of the animal, and the charge of his keeping, being an 
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object of great importance, we. beg leave to recommend 
that, upon all ſizeable farms, that is to tay, where two 
hundred acres, or upwards, of corn. are ſown, the ma- 
chine ſhould be wrought by wind, unleſs where local 
circumſtances afford the conveniency of water, Which is 
always to be preferred. Many perſons recommend. what 
they don't praQtiſe ; but the ſuryeyors of the Weſt Riding 
are not in this predicament :: Upon their farms the ma- 
chines are all driven by wind, and upon two of them 
Horſe machines are annexed, which prevents every incon- 
venicnce that might ariſe during a tract of calm weather. 

Wind machines were, till lately, expoſed to dangerous 

ee as the ſails could not be ſhifted when a brilk 
gale aroſe, which is often the caſe in this variable climate. 
'Theſe diſagreeable circumſtances are now effectually pre- 
vented by the inventive genius of Mr Meikle, and the ma- 
chine may be managed by my 9 88 of the ſmalleſt diſs 
cernment or attention. 
The whole fails can be Me wy ys or hs out in half a 
minute, as the wind requires, by a perſon pulling a rope 
within the houſe, ſo that an uniform motion is preſerved 
to the machine, ang wo a from ſudden angle pre- 
vented. 5 

Where coals are plenty and chi. leam. way. 7 ad- 
vantageouſly uſcd for working the machine. A reſpec- 
table farmer in the county of Eaſt Lothian works his 
machine in this way, and being ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of a coalliery, is enabled to threſh his grain at 
a trifling expence. 

The quantity of grain ard, ina given time, maſt 
depend upon its quality, on the length of the ſtraw, and 
upon the number of the horſes, or ſtrength of the wind, 
by which the machine is wrought z but under favourable 

circumſtances, from eighty or ninety baſhels of oats, or 
from forty or ſixty buſhels of wheat, may be threſhed and 


N 
| 
| 
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cleaned in one hour. This we can ſpeak of with cer- 
fainty, becauſe we have threſhed the above quanities our- 


felves; but it is from clean dry grain only t that ſo much 


will be done in that period, 

In a word, the threſhing machine js of the greateſt uti- 
lity to the farmer, and from it the public derives A vaſt 
additional quantity of food for man and beaſt, If foe 
per cent. is added to the national produce, i it is as great a 
gain as if the national territories were increaſed one 
ſeventh more than their preſent ſize, for this additional 
quantity of grain is produced without any other expence 
than the money laid out in erecting the machines, no 
more ſeed is ſown than formerly, nor more labour em- 
ployed, and theſe articles, with the rent, have always been 
raken as equal to two thirds of the produce. - 

If thefe things be true, and we are confident whoever 
is acquainted with the ſubject, and ſeriouſly inveſtigates 
the extent of the beneficial conſequences ariſing from the 
threſhing machine, will acknowledge them as ſalts, we 
beg leave to ſay too much cannot be done towards re- 
warding the inventor, Mr Meikle has hitherto, from | 
cauſes unneceſſary to mention, received little benefit from 
his patent right, which has been ſcandalouſly encroached 
upon; and if public munificence ſhould ever be employ- 
ed in rewarding the authors of uſeful inventions, it can- 
not be beſtowed upon a perſon who has a greater claim. 

As a farmer's capital ought never to be laid out in ex- 
penſive building, or works of an extraordinary kind, we 
are humbly of opinion, that the ſums neceſſary for ered- 
ing machines, ſhould, in the firſt inſtance, be expended by 
the landlord, and the tenant taken bound to leave them 
in a workable condition at his departure, Many farmers 
have capitals ſuſficient for undertakings of this kind, but 
the great body of that profeſſion would be injured by 
ſuch outlays, as they would thereby be deprived of the 
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means of improving their farms in other reſpects. Be- 
ſides, as every improvement, at the long run, centers in 
the pocket of the proprietor, it is but fair and reaſonable 
lie ſhould coritribute his moiety of the expence laid out 
in procuring it; and in many caſes he would be benefited 
in the firſt inſtance by the erection of threſhing machines, 
particularly where new farm ſteadings are to be built, as 
fewer houſes would of courſe be neceſſary, r. 
Mr Meikle's patent right having been lately called in 
queſtion we beg leave to ſay a few words more in his fa- 
your, If any machine conſtructed upon ſimilar princi- 
ples to thoſe contained in the ſpecification of his patent 
was previouſly erected, let it be pointed out, and we will 
give up the cauſe, The old Northumberland machine, 
which did not threſh, but bruiſe out the corn, is now 
laid aſide; while Mr Meikle's, or, which is the ſame thing, 
the works of thoſe who have ſtolen his invention, have 
circulated over more than one half of the iſland. The 
Northumberland ſurveyors ſay, that the leading principle 
of the invention was taken from the flax mill, and men- 
tion, that one Mr Gregſon had uſed a machine, cons 
ſtructed in imitation of it, for threſhing his grain. Ac 
cording to their own account, this machine was uſeleſs, 
as it did not threſh ſo much in a day as a good barn man 
could do in the fame period; and it is evident from be- 
ing ſoon laid aſide, that ſuch a machine was incapable of 
executing the arduous taſk of threſhing with advantage. 
Allowing even, for argument's take, that the firſt idea of 
the threſhing machine was taken from the flax mill, it 
proves nothing againſt Mr Meikle's right; for every in- 
vention whatever is drawn from ſome ſoutce or other. 
Mr Meikle was the firſt man that conſtructed a machine 
capable of ſeparating the grain from the ſtraw in a pro- 
per maner. We ſpeak with confidence on this ſubject, 
becauſe we have had the beſt opportunities of knowing 
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it in every ſtage, and are warranted in attributing the 
merits of the invention ſolely to Mr Meikle, and of de- 
claring that the Britiſh nation, and the whole world, are 
indebted to him ſor a machine which enſures the moſt 
laſting and 1 enn een to the intereſts of . 
8 

The ſollowing "Pr 3 an exten olive Cer in this 
county, addreſſed to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. corrobo- 
rates what we have: ſaid reſpecting the utility of the 
threſhing machine, and the metits of the inventor. 

Agriculture is the antienteſt, as well as the moſt va- 
luable of the ſciences; and will always be conſidered, by 
every wiſe government, as an object of primary atten- 
tion. In Britain, the cultivators of the ground have 
had too much cauſe to complain, that while trade and 
manufactures experienced the foſtering hand of the le- 
giſlature, the internal improvement of the country was 
neglected and undervalued. The eſtabliſhing a National 
Board of Agriculture hae, however, in part done away 
this complaint; and it remains with you, and the other 
re ſpectable Members of that Board, to render the inf 
tution ſalutary and uſeful. _ 

Fully impre ſſed with a ſenſe of the beneficial conſe- 
quences which may accrue from a National Board of 
Agriculture, conducted upon proper principles, I beg 
leave to call your attention to the leading. objects of ſuch 
an inſtitution. Theſe, in my humble opinion, conſiſt 
in uſing every endeavour to remove obſtacles to improve- 
ment which exceed individual ſtrength, and in reward- 
ing and encouraging the authors of uſcſul inventions, 
whereby the practical or operative department of Agri- 
culture is facilitated or improved. 

« The firſt of theſe objects I do not mean at this time 
to enter upon; but, with reſpect to the ſecond, a doubt 
cannot be entertained as to the propriety of its occupy | 
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ing a principal ſhare of your deliberations. I am well 
aware, that the paucity of your funds elfe ctually pre- 
vents you from beſtowing premiums or rewards in the 
ſirſt inſtance ; but this does not hinder the Members of 
the Board from diſcharging their duty, by recommend- 
ing the caſe of meritorious perſons to the conſideration 
of thoſe who more immediately hold the ſtrings of the 
national purſe. He Who benefits the public, is entitled, 
on every principle of policy and juſtice, to a public re- 
ward ; and by whom can his merits be more jullly eſti- 
mated than by the Members of a Board eſtabliſhed for 
the expreſs purpoſe of ſuperintending and promoting 
improvements in. that very ſcience which he has benefit» 
ed? In this point of view, I ſubmit to your conſidera- 
tion an important improvement in a chief branch of ru- 
ral economy, made by a humble but worthy individual, 
“The trouble and loſs attending the ſeparation of the 
corn from the ſtraw, according to the old way of doing 
it by the flail; are ſo well known that it would be ſuper. 
fluous. to deſcribe them. This operation is now com- 
pletely performed by a machine, which, in a great mea- 
fure was invented, and, without diſpute, was brought 
do its preſent ſtate of perfection by Mr Andrew Meikle, 
engineer at Houſton mill, near Haddington, whoſe ſa- 
mily ſeems to poſſeſs a kind of hereditary right to genius 
and invention, and whoſe father firſt introduced the bat. 
l:y mill and fanners into Scotland, in the year 1710, 
under the patronage of chat illuſtrious character, Andrew 
Fletcher, Eſq; of Salton. 4 
« It theſe machines were not ſo well known, Fwould 
enter upon a detail of their principles aud powers; but, 
preſuming the Board are not unacquainted with theſe 
things, I ſhall confine myfelf co Mr Meikle's claim for 
receiving a national reward; and this Lſhall demonſtrate, 
| I 1 
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by ſhowing the great ſavings ariſing from the invention, 
and the conſequent increaſe of agricultural produce. 
. The firſt threſhing machine crected by Mr Meikle 
was completed in the year 1708; and fince that time he 
has progreſſively introduced a variety of improvements, 
all tending to {:mplify the labour, and to augment the 
quantity of work thereby performed. When firſt ereQ- 
ed, although the corn was equally well ſeparated from | 
the {iraw, yet, as the whole of the firaw, chaff, and 
corn, were indiſcriminately thrown into a conſuſed heap, 
the work could only with prepriety be conſidered as half 
executed, By the addition of rakes or thakers, and two 


pairs of fannert, all drove by the ſame machinery, the” 


dificrent proceiles of threſhing, ſhaking, and winnow- 
ing, are now all at once performed, and the corn im- 
mediatcly prepared for the public market. When I add, 
that the quantity of corn gained from the ſuperior powers 
of the machine is ſully equal to a twenticth part of the 
crop, and that, in ſome caſcs, the expence of threſhing 
and cleanſing the corn is conſiderably leſs than what was 
formerly paid for cleaning it alone, the immenſe ſavings 
ariſing the invention will at once be diſcerned. 

« 1 ſhall now offer ſome calculations relative to the pro- 
bable amount of the ſavings which might accrue to the 
public, if threlhing machines were univerſally uſed. 1 
do not affect to be accurate in theſe calculations, which 
cannot be cxpected before the ſacts are ſuſſiciently aſ- 
-. vertained 3 but, to borrow the words very properly uſed 
by you in your ſpeech to the Board, July 29, 1794, © to 
be enabled to form ſome general idea of the nature and 
extent of public improvement, is a great ſtep gained.“ 

„The extent of ground annually employed in Britain, 
in the railing of corn, may be computed at ſeven mit. 
lions f,yc hundred thouſand acres, and the average pro- 
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duce of the different grains at three quarters per acre, as, 
below that increaſe, no farmer can raiſe it with profit. I 
obſerve, in your ſpeech to Parliament, when you moved. 
the eſtabliſhment of the Board, that you ſuppoſed there 
were only five millions of acres annual:y empioye ed in 
railing grain: but I have reaſon to think this is a mil." 
take; for, if the population of the iſland be eight mil- 
lions, the produce of theſe acres would be far below 
what is required for the ſupport of that number of peo- 
ple, independent of what is neceiliry for the feeding of 
horſes and ſowing the next crop. I obſerve alſo, in the 
eprinted ſurvey of the county of Stafford, a pretty juſt * 
calculation of the number of - acres annually. ſown in 
that county, amounting to one hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand acres; Now, as Stafford is not a corn county, I 


do not take much latitude when I fix upon it to average 
the whole counties of England; this would make the 
total quantity ſown in that kingdom amount to fix mil- 
lions of acres. The remaining one million five hundred 
thouſand acres I ſuppoſe to be ſown in Scotland and 
Wales, which makes their produce "ey . to chat of 
ten Engliſh counties. | 
| If ſeven millions five hundred thouſand acres be an- 
nually ſown in Britain, and the average produce amount 
to three quarters per acre, then the total quantity of 
grain annually raiſed in Britam would be twenty-two 
millions five hundred thouſand quarters. | 
I have already ſaid, that the threſhing machine, ſrom 
its ſuperior powers, will give one twentieth. more grain 
than when the operation of threſhing is performed by 
the flail, which, from any trials I have made, will be ra- 
ther exceeded: this gives an increaſed quantity of one 
million one hundred and twelve thouſand five hundred 
quarters; which, taken at the average price of thirty» 
| 12 
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| two-ſhillings per quarter for all grains, a- 
I OF PF 1781250 | 
Add to this the difference of expence be- | 
tween threſhing with the above machine 
and the flail, which may be ſtated at 18. 
per quarter, although, when the machines 
are wrought by wind or water, the dif- 
ference is more than double that ſum, 
This, on 22,500,000 quarters, is Fü, oo 


1 2,906,2 50 


I ſcarce expect to be credited when I ſay, that the 
above enormous ſum would annually be ſaved to the pu- 
blic, if the whole corn annually raiſed in Britain was ſe- 
parated from the ſtraw by theſe machines, and yet few 
political calculations will admit of ſuch certain demon- 
firation. Let me only ſuppoſe, that one eighth of our 
corn is threſhed in that way, and till the faving is im- 
menſe. If any perſon doubts the principles upon which 
theſe calculations are built, I have only to requelt he 
would pay ſtrict attention to the ſubject, and I am pretty 
politive he will ſoon acknowledge they are not over- 
ſtretched. The only deduQion neceſſary to be made, 
is for the intereſt of the money expended in ereCting the 
machines; the principal ſum of which, eſpecially upon 
large farms, will be Wein by the e of three Toy 
crops. 

« If it be the object of a National Vent of Agriculture 
to reward and encourage the authors of uſeful inventions 
in the operative department of that ſcience, (as I think it 
is) where is the man who deſerves a greater ſhare of their 
favour than the ingenious mechanic I have mentioned? 
Mr Elkington, at their recommendation, received a Par- 
liamentary grant of one thouſand pounds, and probably 
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he att it; but without meaning to derogate from 
the merits of that gentleman, 1 will not affront Mr Mei- 
kle ſo much as to put the invention and improvement of 
the Threſhing Machine into the ſcale with the new mark 
of drainage. 

10 Perhaps a ſtranger, vpon u reading this 1 ops EX 
claim, &« What! has the author of this uſeful invention 
received no reward? Has the man-who leſſened the toil 
of human labour, who deviſed the means of enereaſing 
the ſtock of agricultural produce, and conſequently aug- 
mented the national wealth, received no mark of public ſa- 
your ?” No he has not; unleſs a patent-right of fourteen 

years to erect theſe machines, the greateſt part of which 

1s expired, can be confidered as ſuch ;—-l may add, that 
owing to certain circumſtances, Mr Meikle has 
' hitherto received little or no benefit from the patent; 
and if the fees of office be taken into account, I am juſti- 
fied in ſaying, he had better bart remained without ſuch 
a right, 

“That every increaſe of „ produce, and every 
ſaving of the expence of farm labour, ultimately centre 
in the pockets of the landed proprietor, I conſider as an 
incontrovertible propoſition. Now here is a great in- 
creaſe of produce, and an immenſe ſaving of labour, all 
flowing from the unabated efforts of an individual, whoſe 
iatereſt, conſidering the limited circle in which he moves, 
can ſcarcely be benefited from the invention, unleſs he 
participates of legiſlative muniſicence. If any perſon 
were to deviſe a ſcheme, from which, the monied intereſt 
of the kingdom could legally reap double intereſt, upon 
their bonds, bills, &c, what obligations would that claſs 
of the community conſider themſelves to be under to the 
author of ſuch a ſcheme ? and yet the landed intereſt of 
Britain receive greater advantages from the invention of 
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the threſhing machine, and, ſtrange to tell! have Oy 
neglected the merits of its worthy inventor. 

„ May I therefore hope, Sir John, that you, and the o- 
ther reſpectable Members of the Board of Agriculture, 
will take this buſineſs under your conſideration. By 
| procuring a reward for Mr Meikle, you will not only 
diſcharge a debt incumbent upon the whole landed in- 
tereſt of the kingdom, but will alſo ſtimulate other in- 
genious mechanics to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
ſimilar improvements.” | 


NOTES on Chap. FR 


(a) J am rather inclined to think, that the unſteadincſs of theſe 
ploughs is owing to their had conſtruction in other reſpets, as J have ' 
ſeen ploughs with the beams placed in this manner, going well, 
' where the horſes were yoked one before another ; and it is capable 
of demonſtration, that it is (to a certain degree) a proper poſition 
for the beam when the horſes are ſo yoked z but it is certainly a very 
improper one, when the horſes are yoked double or abreaſt, which 
| they alw ays ought to be, except in ſome particular caſes. 

Mr Bailey. 


00 I believe if we could get into the babit of one-horſc carts, it 
would be an advantage, but we have got the habit of three-horke 
carts rivetted on us. .. 
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GHAPTER VI. 

INCLOSI N 
THE whole of the Weſt Riding is incloſed except the 
common fields and moors, and too much praiſe 
cannot be beſtowed on the perfect ſtate, in which the 
fences are kept. The incloſures are, however, general. 
ly too ſmall, at leaſt for corn fields, and at any rate oc- 
caſion a great waſte of ground. It did not appear to 
us, that either the conveniency of water, or uniformity 
of ſoil, had been much ſtudied in laying them out (a); 
theſe are objects of importance, and without paying 
ſuitable attention to them, the full advantages of a | 
ing cannot be attained. | 

We beſtowed great pains in ke to Serie, 
how much the rent or value of the ground was increaſed 
by a regular incloſure, and from the information we re- 
ccived, it amounted at leaſt to 25 per cent. Many ſpecu- 
lative men have afſzrted, that the incloſing of prongs is 
injurious to the public (% that it tends to depopu- 
late the country; that it ferves to render corn ſcarce 
and dear, and is prejudicial to the lower ranks. We 
thall ſay a few words on cach of theſe points: 

1/7, That incloſing of ground, cannot be injurious 
to the public, is cvident; as it occaſions an immediate 
riſe of rent to the landlord ; and how could the. raiſed 
rent be paid, 1f more corn and graſs were not produced 
by this change of ſyſtem, than under open field manage- 
ment ? Incloſing enables the farmer to practice every _ 

improvement; it gives him an opportunity to introduce 
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the prafs huſbandry in all its perfection, and to de- 
paſture his fields, with ſuch kind of ſtock as they are 


naturally adapted to. In a word, without incloſures, a 


farmer can ſcarcely manage his poſſeſſion in an advan- 


tageous way, or cultivate it in a manner fuitablz to its 
different qualities and ſituations, 

If theſe things are true, the public os wot neceſ- 
ſarily be promoted by every judicious incloſure which 
is made. What is the public good but the good of in- 
dividuals accumulated ? Incloſing raiſes the rent payable 
to the landlord; is ſavourable to the intereſt of the 


tenant, and enables him to carry on his buſineſs with 
judgment and accuracy: It increaſes the food of the 


people, as more corn and graſs are produced under this 
mode of management, than under that of open field; and 
gives employment to many perſons, who would other. 
wiſe have remained idle and uſeleſs members of the ſtate. 
_ 2dly, It is ſaid, incloſing tends to depopulate the coun- 
try. During our ſurvey, we repeatedly made enquiries 
upon this point, and were uniformly anſwered, that in- 


cloſing increaſed population, This is ſo contrary to the 


opinions of ſome popular writers, particularly the late Dr 
Price, that it cannot be 1 improper to inveſtigate the buſi- 


neſs. 


"Theſe 5 argue upon the ſuppoſition, that the 


moment a field is incloſed, it muſt neceſſarily be kept 
in graſs, which they ſagaciouſly think, gives employ- 


ment to few hande, or, as they commonly exprets it, on- 
ly to a ſhepherd, and his dog. They do not reflect, that 
the ſame quantity of land, if not more, would be 
kept in graſs, whether there was a ſingle incloſure or 
not; as cattle and ſheep mult be fed, one way or other, 
equal to the demand, Whenever more land is in graſs 
than the demand for theſe articles requires, the ſyſtem 


muſt immediately be changed, as the prices of butcher - 
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meat; are ſo high in Britain, that an exportation of it 
can ſcldom take place. This is not the cafe with corn, 
| ſor the bounty given on exportation, enables dur mer- 
chants to ſend it abroad, when a mae remains at 5 
home. 

By incloſing of land, the 42800 cede for 
producing as much graſs as will feed cattle and ſheep ä 
for ſupplying the market is reduced. We are inclined. 
to think, this poſition will not be queſtioned by any per- 


ſon who conſiders the rapidity with which beaſts feed in a 
proper incloſure, in compariſon to thoſe herded in an 
open field. This conſequently leaves more land to be 
cultivated for corn, and, upon their own IS os in- 
cloſing mult prove ſriendly to population. | 
Another thing which has eſcaped the notice of theſe 
gentlemen, is the number of people who receive em- 
ployment from the hides and ſkins of the animals des 
paſtured on graſs land, While they examine the field 
they perhaps don't ſee a ſingle perſon amongſt the beſs 
tial: Hence they ſet down at once, that the graſs ſyſtem is 
deſtructive to the population of the country. But let 
them conſider the number of curriers, ſhoemakers woot. 
combers, and manufacturers, who are thereby provided 
in work, and they will allow, that an acre of grafs af. 
fords employment to as many people as an acre of corn 
land. This point is ſo clearly eJncidated in the Here- 
ford Survey, chat we beg leave to refer the candid in- 

quirer to it ſor a full proof. 
3dly; Inclefing ſerues to 1 ender corn ſcarte ana dear, 
If what we have already mentioned be juſt and well 
founded, the reverſe is the conſcquence of incloſing. 
When land is, for a few years, refreſhed with graſs the 
crops of corn which it then produces, will nearly be 

Kk | 
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doubled. This fact is ſo well known that it would be 
ſuperfluous to ſupport it by arguments, 

athly, Inelgſing is prejudicial to the interefl of the lows- 
er ranks, "This, if it has any meaning at all, can 


only-happen where walte land is incloſed , on the mar- 


gins of which incroachments have been made; many 
cottagers in theſe ſituations keep half- ſtarved cows, geele, 
&c, in the herding and attending of which, they conſume 
more time than the ſmall advantage they receive can 
compenſate, But if their poſſeſſion gives them a legal 
right of ſervitude, they are entitled and will receive their 
ſhare when a diviſion takes place. If they have gone 
beyond their right, and caten with their beaſts what was 
the property of their neighbour, this affords no reaſon 


' why the encroachment ſhould be perpetual, 


Upon the whole, we are clearly of opinion, that incloſ- 
ing of land is of great public advantage, that it cannot 
decreaſe population, but, on the contrary, by furniſhing 


food and employment, muſt materially contribute to in- 


creaſe the number of the people; that it is the means of 
rendering corn plentiful, and cannot be prejudicial to the 


lower ranks, Theſe things will likely be unanimouſ- 


ly acknowledged by all practical men who take the 

trouble to examine the common fields, andthoſe nume- 
rous and immenſe tracts of waſte ground, which, to 
the ſhame of this country, remain comparatively un 


productive to the ſlate (c). 


Reſpecting the ſize of incloſures, it would be impro- 


per to lay down any particular rules, as this ſhould be 


regulated by the ſize of the farm on which they are 
made. In general, it may be remarked, that where a 
regular rotation of cropping is ſollowed out, they ſhould 


be of ſuch a ſize as may be ſown in one year with the 


ſame grain, or that the ſtrength kept on the farm can 
fallow in one ſeaſon. Alſo, we remark, that the larger 
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the incloſure, the cheaper it is Sec den and the leſs 
ground leſt unproductive. | 

As to the manner of incloſing, we know of no fence 
equal to a good quick-ſet hedge of white thorn, when 
it is properly trained up. Thorns when planted on a clean 
ſoil, and fenced with poſt and reil for a ſew years will 
ſoon produce a complete hedge. Perhaps ſtone walls are 
more eligible where ſhzep are kept. Theſe we would 
recommend to be built, or rather lipped with lime, and 
to be fix quarters in height, with an additional quarter 
by way of caping, Probably this, at the long run, is 
the cheapeſt fence ; but, being very expenſive at firſt, it 
ſhould in every caſe be ee by the proprietor, the 
tenant paying legal intereſt upon the outlay's, 
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NOTES on Chap. 6. 


(a) This is a moſt eſſential point. In my farm 1 I have not one 
field but what is of two or three natures, yet all muſt be under 
one mode of management; though it is naturally impoſſible it 
ſhould be all fit at one time. One part being a fine ſandy ſoil, fit 
for turnips, which may be wrought at any time; another, wet | 
and firong, and only at particular times proper for Kors to come 
upon. This ſhould be duly conſidered in making new incloſures, 
where lands of the ſame quality ſhould be laid together, not only 
for the convenience of the farmer, but as it is a confiderable ad- 
vantage to agriculture, ard of much more importance, than uni- 
formity or „ of incloſures, | 

A York/hire Farmer. 


(4) Want of incloſing is ever the cauſe of declining population. 
Want of rural work drives young people from the ſalubrious and 
invigorating labours of the fields, to the peftilent and defiructive 
air of manulactories and great towns. It is evident, from all the 
bills of mortality of the great towns, that they would be deſerts 
in 20 years, without conſtant ſupplies of young people of both 
ſexes from the country, EC 5. 


(c) © Incloſing“ (ſays the great Linnaus) © is the only means 


of having any valuable improvements carried on effectively; but 


our landlords and farmers are equally averſe to any expences be- 
yond thoſe certain ones of the day, which they cannot eſcape ; 
now this caii only be remedied by the legiſlative power, which 
ought to oblige all proprietors to incloſe their fields in fome ſub- 
ſlantjial manner ;” (and the preſent waſtes alſo) ® and to enable 
them, at the ſame time, to raiſe their rents upon their tenants, 
ner to pay good intereſt for the ſums expended.” 
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CHAPTER, VII. 


ARABLE LAND, 


Brent entering upon this chapter, we think it RO 


ceſſary to make ſome preliminary obſervations, ſo _ 


as the different ſyſtems practiſed in this extenſive diſtrict 
may be eaſier underſtood, 

1/}, A great part of the Weſt Riding is e 
kept in graſs, and where this is the caſe, cultivation by 
the plough is conſidered as a ſecondary object. 

From Ripley, to the weſtern extremity of the Riding, 
nearly the whole of the good land is kept under the 
grazing ſyſtem, and ſeldom or never ploughed, while 
corn is raiſed upon the inferior or mooriſh ſoils. During 
the time we were in that part of the country, we hardly 
ever ſaw a plough; and a ſtack of corn was a great ra- 
rity. Upon the higher grounds, there are immenſe 
tracts of waſte, which are generally common among the 
contiguous poſſeſſors, and paſtured by them with cattle 
and ſheep. Some of them are ſtinted paſtures, but the 
greateſt part are under no limitations: the conſequences 
of which are, the grounds are oppreſſed, the ſtock upon. 
them ſtarved, and little benefit derived from them by 
the proprietors. 

2dly, The land in the vicinity of manufacturing 
towns. The greateſt part of the ground is there occu- 
pied by perſons who do not conſider farming as a buſi- 
neſs, but regard it only as a matter of convenience. 
The manufacturer has his incloſure, wherein he keeps 
milch cows for ſupporting his family, and horſes ſor car. 
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rying his goods to market, and bringing back rie mate- 


rials. This will apply to the moſt part of the land ad- 


joining to the manufacturing towns z and although much! 
ground is not, in this caſe, kept under the plough, yet 
comparatively more corn is raifed, than in the diviſion 
above deſcribed, 
34ly, The corn diſtrict, or thoſe parts of the Ridin 3 
where tillage is principally attended to, and graſs only 
conſidered as the mean of bringing the corn huſbandry 
to perſeQion. 
If we run an imaginary line from Ripley ſouthward 
by Leeds, Wakefield, and Barnſley, to Rotherham, we 
may afhrm, that the greateſt part eaſtward of it, till we 
come to the banks of the Ouſe, which ſeparates the 
Welt from the Eaſt Riding, is principally employed in 
railing corn. About Boroughbridge, Wetherby, Selby, 
&c. there is about one half of the fields under the plough. 
Further ſouth, about Pontefract, Barnſley, and Rother- 
ham, there are two-thirds ; and to the eaſtward of Don- 
caſter, to Thorn and Snaith, three-fourths of the land 
are managed in a ſimilar way. There is not much waſte 
in this divifon, but what is in that ſituation, is pps | 


of great improvement, 


4thly, The common fields. Theſe are ſcattered over 


the whole of the laſt diviſion, but are moſt numerous in 


that part of the country to the eaſtward of the great 
north road, from Doncaſter to Boroughbridge, It is 
impoſſible even to gueſs at the quantity of land under 
this management. In general, it may be ſaid to be ex- 
tenſive, and from the natural good quality of the ſoil, 
and the preſent imperfeCt ſtate of culture, great room is 
afforded for ſolid and ſubſtantial improvement being ef- 
ſected upon all land coming under the deſcription of 
common field (a). 

5b hy, The moors. Theſe, beſides the large tracts i in 
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the firſt diviſion, lie in the weſtern part of the Riding, 
and perhaps contain one-cighth of the diſtrict, Upon 
them ſheep are chiefly bred, and afterwards ſold to the 
graziers in the lower parts of the country, A great part. 
of them is common, which lays. the proprietors under 
the ſame inconveniences as are already pointed out; and 
which might eafily be remedied, by dividing and aſcer- 


taining the proportion which belongs to the relpeclivs?: 
en 0). 


Having given theſe preliminary obſervations, which 
we truſt will afford a general idea of the preſent ſtate of 
huſbandry in this diſtrict, we ſhall now proceed to de- 
tail the different articles included in this chapter. 8 


SECT. 1.—Tillage. 


Tu Weſt Riding cannot be conſidered as a diſtrict 
where the cultivation of corn is practiſed in the moſt ap- 
proved way, and many circumſtances concur to retard 
its improvement, From the flouriſhing ſtate of manu- 
ſactures, capitals are thrown into that line, which in 
other places would be employed in the cultivation of the 
oil; and the advantageous markets for diſpoſing of cat - 
tle and ſheep, induces the actual farmer to beſtow a 
- preater portion of his attention upon the management of 

his live ſtock, than upon his corn fields. This obſer. 
vation we make in juſtice to the farmers of the Weit 
| Riding, many of whom have their farms in the moſt 
perfect condition. Where the caſc is different, it is but 
fair to Infer, that the ahove mentioned circumſtances 


have operated to prevent them from being ſo perfect as 
their neighbours, 
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The Ls ſoils of this Riding, as referring to culti- 


vation, may be conſidered as comprehending all the 
varieties which prevail in Britain, but the prevailing 
quality (keepiag off the moors) is loam, the value of 
which is in a great meaſure regulated by the ſubſoil, 
upon which it is incumbent; limeſtone land, or in 
other words, where the ſurface lies upon a limeſtone 
bottom, is alſo very prevalent, and a great part of 
that large tract of ground adjoining to the river Ouſe, 
is of a clayey tenaceous nature, holding water like 
a cup, very diſſicult to manage, but, under the hands 
of ſkilful cultivators, capable of carrying the moſt Juxu- 
riant Crops. 

Every kind of grain, pulſe, roots, and other veget- 
ables, cultivated in the fields, are produced in the Weſt 
Riding but a particular, account of theſe ſhall be given 
in the fourth ſection of this chapter, 


SECT. 2:.—-Fallowing Defended. 


WuETHER ſummer fallow is neceſſary or unneceſſary ? 
is a queſtion lately agitated z and in a reſpectable work, 
(the Survey of Norfolk) an attempt has been made to ex. 
plode this practice, which has long been conſidered as 
a moſt beneficial improvement. The agriculture of Bri. 
tain being materially intereſted in the iſſue of this queſ- 
tion, the following anſwers to the Norfolk e are 
ſubmitted to the public. 

Jo keep his land clean will always be a prinkipal ob- 
ject with every good farmer; for, if this be neglected, in 
place of carrying rich crops of corn or graſs, the ground 
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will be exhauſted by crops of weeds. Where land is 
ſoul, every operation of huſbandry muſt be proportion- 
all non-cficAive, and even the manures applied, will in 

a great mraſure be loſt. - 

If the ſgaſon of the years and the ftate of the wea- 
ther, when the ground is ploughed, preparatory to re- 
ceiving the ſced, be duly conſidered, it will be found, 
that at that time, it can neither be properly divided by 
the action of the plough; nor can root weeds, or an- 
nul weeds, be then extirpated. Henee' arsſes the 
neceſſity of working it in ſummer, when the weather is 
{vourable for the purpoſes of ploughing, and when root 
weeds may be dragged to the ſurface. It is only at that 
time the full advantages of ploughing are attainable ; 
for ſummer ſallow may with propriety be ſtiled en 
ing in perfection. | 

The neceſſiiy of ſummer fallow, 3 1 upon 
the nature and quality of the ſoil, as upon ſome ſoils 
a repetition of this practice is ſeldomer required than 
upon others. Wherever the ſoil is incumbent upon clay, 
or till, it is more diſpoſed to get foul, than when incum- 
bent upon a dry gravelly bottom; beſides wet ſoils, from 
being ploughed in winter, contract a ſtiffneſs which lef- 
ſens the paſture of artificial plants, and prevents them 
from receiving ſufficient nouriſhment. When land of 
a dry gravelly quality gets foul, it may eafily be cleaned 
without a plain ſummer fallow z as crops, ſuch as tur- 
nips &c, may be ſubllituted in its place, which, when 
drilled at proper intervals, admit of being ploughed as 
often as neceſſary ; whereas wet ſoils, which are natu- 
rally unſit for carrying fuch crops, mult be cleaned and 
brought into good order by frequent plavghings: and 
harrowings during the ſummer months. | 

It is from negleQting to make theſe ainsi aide, 
the erroneous ſyſtem laid down by Mr Kent, the Novel 
Surveyor, er proceeds. 
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The county of Norfolk generally conſiſts of dry ſand, . 
or of rich ſandy loam; and, agreeably to the above 8 
ciples, ſummer fallow may in that diſtrict be conſidered 


as unneceſſary. If Mr Kent had confined his ſtrictures 


to the huſbandry of Norfolk, no objection could reaſon- 
ably have been urged againſt them, but when he con- 
demns ſummer fallow. altogether, he ſtrikes at the a- 
griculture of Britain in a moſt material point. 

The ſubſtance of Mr Kent's arguments againſt fallow, 
may be compriſed under four heads: 

V, Nature does not require any pauſe or reſt, and 
the carth was evidently deſigned to Re a regler unin- 
terrupted produce. 

2dly, As the productive quality of the earth never ceaſ- 
et, if corn is not ſown, weeds will be produced; there- 
ſore it is our buſineſs to expel the unproductive plant, 
and to introduce others that are beneficial, 

34ly, That the idea of leaving land to reſt is ridiculoue, 
for by keeping it clean, and by a judicious intermixture 
of crops, it may be managed like a garden, and ſown ; 
from one generation to another, 

4thly, That the fallows in England exhibit noting 


but a conflict betwixt the farmer and his weeds, in 


which the latter generally prevail, for they are only half 
mim, and never effectually killed. 
The moſt of theſe arguments may be granted, and yet 


the utility, nay, the neceltity of ſummer fallow be con- 
ſiſtently maintained. 


It is already acknowledged, that it is only 6 upon wet 


' ſoils, or in other words, upon land unfit for the turnip 


huſbandry, a plain ſummer fallow is neccſſary, and this 
we ſuppoſe includes three fourths of the ifſaud, . The 
utility of ſummer fallow upon ſuch ſoils is not contend - 

ed for becauſe nature requires a pauſe or reſt, to iuvigo- 
rate her to carry freſh crops, but ſolely becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to keep them clean without this auxiliary aſſiſt- 
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ance. To ſpeak of following nature in farming is mere 
ſound; for if we were to imitate nature, we would 
not cultivate land at all. Nature is often improved by 
art, and fallowing is the means employed for removing 
4 hoſt of enemies, which prevent her from OY fertile 
and productive. 

As a field filled with root weeds, un be in a ſtate 
of greater exhauſtion, than if it carried a heavy crop of 
corn, ſo the productive quality of the earth muſt neceſ- 
ſarily decreaſe in proportion to the quantity of weeds it 
brings forth. But becauſe corn is not ſown; it does not 
follow that weeds of any kind ſhould be ſuffered to 
grow. The object of allowing the ground to remain a 
year under fallow, is to afford time and opportunity for 

_ expelling the unproductive plant, and to prepare it for 
te reception of others, which are beneficial. _ 

The moſt judicious intermixture of crops upon clay 
foils, will not preclude the neceſſity of ſummer fallow, 
although it will go a great way to prevent a frequent re- 
petition of it. An eighth courfe ſhift, ſuch as fallow, 
wheat, beans drilled and horſe-hoed, barley; graſs ſceds, 
_ oats, beans, and wheat, is as much as can be recommended; 
and it is only upon rich clay, or deep loam, where ſuch 
an extenſive rotation is admiſſible. A ſhift of this kind, 
when dung is applied twice in the courſe of it, will 
pay the farmer more handſomely than the moſt judicious 
intermixture of crops, where ſallowing is neglected. 

Again, no rules drawn from garden practice, will ap- 
ply to operations carried on in the held; the ſoils are 
generally very different, and any compariſon that can 


be made, muſt be with thofe fich ſandy ſoils, upon 


which we have allowed fallowing to be unneccſſary. 
The crops in the garden are reaped at ſo many different 
times, and often ſo early in the ſeaſon, that opportuni'y 
is always gained for working the ground in the comms 
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pleateſt manner, while the immenſe difference betwixt 
working with the plough and the ſpade gen every 
com pariſon ridiculous, 

A fallow field which exhibits a conflict potwine the far- 
mer and his weeds, does not deſerve that appellation; for 
the intention of the fallow is to extirpate-theſe weeds. 
Me are inclined to, think, that the ſhocking ſituation of 
many Englith failows may be attributed to the feeding, 
and e them with ſheep. The farmer, from being 

obliged by the conditions of his leaſe, or the rules of 
common held management, to fallow every third or 
fourth year, is tempted to draw ſomething from thear 
when in this unproductire ſtate, and, to gratify his ava- 
rice in the firſt, inſtence, ſacrifices the good huſbandry 
which it is his ultimate intereſt to practice. A well ma- 
naged fallow ſhould be wrought as early in the ſeaſon as 
poſiible, and continually turned over where the leaſt par- 
ticle of quickens appears, It is no argument againſt the 
utility of fallows, that they are often managed in a differ- 
ent way; this goes only againſt. the impropriety of the 
management, but does not militate againſt the practice 
itſelf, 

Upon the whole, the neceſſity of ſummer fallow turns 
upon this ſingle point. Can wet lands be advantageouſ- 
ly employed in railing turnips or cabbages? a gueſtion 
which the practical farmer, who is ſuiliciently acquainted 
with the nature of ſuch ſoils, and the immenſe labour 
required to bring them into proper tilth, will have no 
dilſiculty to anſwer in the negative, It is not diſputed but 
that turnips and cabbages will grow upon theſe ſoils 
but the queltion is, whether the extraordinary labour 
they require, and the damage ſuſtained by the ground, 
during the conſumption or carrying off the crops, will 
not exceed the value of the produce? Does Mr Kent 
mean to recommend the turnip huſbandry under ſuch 
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" cireumſtances? If he does, the recommendation fur- 


niſhes a preſumption that, he is unacquainted with the 
cultivation of wet lands. If he does not, how is the 
ground to be kept clean, and enabled to PRE a au 
uninterrupted produce? _ 

Nothing that is ſaid in defence of ne is meant 
in vindication of the abſurd ſyſtem of taking only two 


crops to one fallow, as practiſed upon many Engliſh. 


common fields. It is only meant to ſhow that clay foils, 
and every ſoil incumbent upon a wet bottom, cannot be 


kept clean, without the aſſiſtance of this radical and an- 


tient practice. How often it ſhould be uſed, muſt in a 


great meaſure be left to the diſcretion of the farmer, who 


will repeat it when neceſſary if he knows his own inter- 


eſt, We ſhall conelude our defence of fallow, with an 


extract taken from p. 192 of the Survey alluded to. * It 
is highly proper to be careful againſ adopting the uifonary 
recommendations of modern theorifls, who, upon hypotheſes of 


their own, hold up wild ſyſtems of 1 _— are apt 
to miſlead the credulous, and do hrs Or 


As many different opinions prevail relative to the 


manner in which a Fallow ſhould be conducted, we beg 
leave to ſtate our ſentiments upon that head, 

Upon all clay ſoils (and upon ſuch only, we under- 
ſtand a complete ſummer fallow to be neceſſary) the firſt 
ploughing ought to be given during the winter months, 
or asearly in the ſpring as poſſible, which promotes the 
rotting of the ſward and ſtubble, This ſhould be done 


by gathering up the ridge, which both lays the ground 


dry, and rips up the furrows. As ſoon as ſeed time is 
over, the ridge ſhould be cloven down, preparatory to. 
to croſs ploughing; and, after lying à proper time, 
| ſhould be harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and every 

particle of quickens that the harrows have brought above 


* 
« - 2 — 
3 ne eng — — —— 
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ſhould be carefully picked off with the hand, Tt is therr 
proper to ridge or gather it up immediately, which both 
lays the land in proper condition for meeting bad wea- 
ther, and opens up any faſt land that may have been mif- 
| fed in the furrows when the croſs ploughing was given. 
After this harrow, roll, and gather the root weeds again; 
and continue ſo doing till the field is perfectly clean (c). 
We obſerve that the celebrated Mr Marſhall, in liis 
Treatiſe upon the Yorkſhire Huſbandry, recommends a - 
practiſe quite different. In his opinion, ploughing 
only neceſſary, and taking out live roots by the harrow, 
and carrying them off, is an evident impropriety, Mr 
Marſhall lately uſed fimilar arguments to one of us who 
had the pleaſure of a perfonal converſation with hitn. 
We ſhall therefore do our beſt endeavours to obviate his 
arguments. | | 5 
Frequent turning over the ground, although abſolute- 
ly neceſſary while the proceſs of fallowing is going on, 
can never eradicate quickens, couch-graſs, or other root 
weeds. In all clay foils, the ground turns up in lumps, 
which the ſevereſt drought will not penetrate, or at leaſt 
not ſo far as to kill the plant contained in the heart of 
them. When the land is ploughed again, theſe Jumps 
or clods are ſimply turned over, and no more; and the 
action of the plough ſerves in no ſhape to reduce them, 
or at leaſt in a very imperceptible manner. If ever there 
was a ſeaſon for making good fallow by ploughing, it 
was that of 1793; there was hardly a drop of rain the 
whole ſummer ; the drqught was exceſſive, and attended 
with an almoſt continued ſun ſhine. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe advantages, the fallows which were not pro- 
perly reduced in the beginning of the ſeaſon, took on a 
growth as ſoon as moiſture came, about the beginning 
of harveſt, Even when they were completely harrowed 
and rolled, it was found difficult to extirpate couch, as 
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the 1 of the ground did not allow it to part fo well 
from the clod as in ſeaſons more moiſt. 
If this was the cafe in ſuch a dry ſeaſon as 1993, what 


would the conſequences be if the fallows were at 


all times to be wrought with the plough, without at- 
tempting to drag the roots to the ſurface by the opera- 
tion of harrowing ? In wet weather, the land might ap- 
pear black above for a few days; but the enemy, being 
{till in the houſe, would ſoon make his appearance. By 
carefully gathering all the root weeds, when the land is 
reduced by harrowing, which on many ſoils is only prac- 
ticable after the roller is ufed, an enemy is converted 
iato a friend; for if the (tuff fo gathered is accumulat- 


ed into a heap, frequently turned over, till it rots, 


and mixed with lime, a moſt excellent See is pro- 
duced (d). | 

There is very little danger that clay land will ever be 
too much reduced by the different harrowings and rollings 
propoſed to be given; as the lait furrow, if taken deep, 
will raiſe a mould ſufficiently rough for covering the 
ſecd, and for protecting the wheat during the winter. 


Upon ſuch ſoils, nothing but ſroſt will reduce and mel- 


low the land perfectly; and we have ſcen the neceſſity 


of leaving fields of this deſcription to be wrought in the 


ſpring, from the abſolute impoſſibility of eradicating or 
killing the couch, till reinforced by this powerful auxi- 
liary. 

We ſhall juſt mention another argument in favour of 
gathering root weeds :.—that in no other way can the 
purpoſe for which fallow is intended, be ſo cheaply at- 
tained, Every furrow that is given, will at leaſt ſtand 
the farmer 55, per acre ; and if hand gathering will ſave 
one ſingle ploughing, its expence is amply repaid ; while 
at ſame time we contend, that more root weeds are tak- 
en off by gathering them once, than will be deſtroyed by 


| 
| 
| 


00 
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a couple of ploughings, allowing the ſcaſon to be ever @ 
favourable. 
We have heard 077 tome other writers, that on 


clean ſummer fallow altogether, as an unncceflary waſte 


of rent and labour; which, in their opinion, might be 
ſaved, and the ground kept in perfeck good order by a 


proper rotation of crops, We apprehend upon all clay 


foils this is impoſſible z as every farmer who poſſeſſas 
ſuch ſoils, knows by experience the diſſiculty of keeping 
them clean, eten with the aſſiſtance of ſummer ſal- 
lows (e). They are ſo often ploughed wet, from ne- 

ceſſity, that a ſourneſs and adheſion are contracted, 


which cannot be corrected without expoſing it to the hot 
ſummer ſun, and reducing it by frequent ploughings and 


harrowings. No crop can be ſubſtituted in place of fal- 
low, for turnips are deſtruction itſelf (7). Drilled beans, 
as is already ſaid, will do well as an allillant to fallow 
but however much this crop may tend to Jeep land clean, 
that is already in good order, we apprehend, from the 
neceſſity of ſowing them early, they will never anſwer as 

a ſubſtitute for one of the moſt radical of all improve- 
ments, —a clean ſummer fallow, 

But want of ſallows is not the want of the 8 
huſbandry; in the corn diſtrict they prevail to a much 
greater extent than neceſſary, and, unleſs where tur- 
nips can be introduced, occaſion great drawback upon 
the farmer's profits, If good land be fallowed properly, 
can it ever be ſuppoſed necefſary to repeat it after carry- 
ing only wheat and beans? When this practice is too 
often repeated, it alſo loſes much of its effects, the ſu- 
perior advantages ariſing from a tirlt fallow being well 


known to all farmers; and while we condemn the ſyſtem 


that would throw out this beneficial practice altogether, - 
we are decidedly againſt an unneceſlary repetition of it. 
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OwinG to the lautem upon management, the gene- 
ral rotations cannot be ſo liberal, or ſo properly adapted 
to good farming, as in other circumſtances might be 
expected. Where, as fallow is required after two crops, 
(which is a general covenant,) no wiſe rotation can be 
introduced upon heavy lands. In that caſe wheat is 
taken after the fallow, which is ſucceeded either by oats 
or beans: where the ſoil anſwers for a fallow crop, ſuch as 
turnips, barley is uſually taken next, after which follows 
clover and wheat. This we conſider to be a good rota. 
tion, where the turnips are properly cleaned ; but upon 
loams the rotation might be much further extended, if 
not prohibited by covenants, as ſhall be afterwards ex- 
plained. In the weſtern parts of the Riding, oats are 
the prevailing crop, which is indeed very proper, ſo 
long as the plough is confined to the higher grounds (g). 
As no general deſcription of huſbandry can ſhow the 
particular rotation of crops in an accurate manner, we 
ſhall give a circumſtantial detail of the cxconomy of 
ſeveral farms, ſituated in different parts of the Riding, 
which will afford much practical information. | 


Faun, No 1. ftuated i in the centre « of the Riding, 


Extent, 150 acres. 60 acres whereof are dry turnip 
ſoil; the remainder a mixture of clays with OW) ; and 
incumbent on a wet bottom. 
| Servants, two men and a boy in the wat ; and two 
labourers for thrething, &c. 


Horſes 6 
Milch Cows 4 
F 60 
Hogs — 20 


Year-old Heifers 6 
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Diſtribution of crops for 1796, and the number of 
acres ſown, diſtinguiſhing cach grain. 


Wheat = | - 30 acres f 
Barley. on oo ¾ ᷣ - 00-- 
Oats „ - F< 
Meadow-graſs — 7 
Red clover + » - 14 
Paſture - - 45 
Summer ſajlow and :urnips 20 

150 


Fanu, No 2. in the weſtern part of the diſtrick. 
Extent, - 80 acres 
Annual Crops, 
82 acres of oats. 
+ acre of barley, 
21 acres of meadow cut for hay. , 
20 acres paſtured with feeding cattle, 
30 acres paſtured with milch cows, young cattle, 
and horſes, | 
The male ſervants kept, are one man and a boy in the 
houſe, and a labourer or two occaſionally; 3 horſes are 
kept for work, and a mare for breeding. | | 
N. B. In this part of the Riding, the cuſtomary acre is 
generally uſed ; which contains 7840 ſquare yards. 


Fara, No 3. in tbe centre of the Riding. 


Soil, red greet, and water ſhaken, i incumbent on clay. 
Fatent, 200 ſtatute acres. 
Crops for one year. 


43 acres, wheat being 15 acres aſter fallow. * ſeed ſown 


from 2+to 
15 acres after clover lea. 3 buſhels 


13 acres aſter oats. ] per acre, 


. 
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26 acres barley aſter fallow, 35 | to 4 buſhels. per acre 


ſown 

10 acres oats, 5 buſhels ſed per acre, 
14 acres beans and peaſe, 3 to 4 buthels ſeed per Acre. 
70 acres paſture and meadow. 
16 acres clover. | 
31 acres ſummer fallow, | 

The farm is worked by 3 ploughs 3 . 11 3 unmarried 
ſervants, 2 labourers, and 7 horſes are employed. 


Fan x, No 4. 


Extent 390 ſtatute acres, half of which is a poor gra- 
vel, in a high ſituation. About 100 acres are annually 
ſown with corn, and 60 acres are fallowed; the leys 
upon the high grounds are ploughed, after being paſtur- 


ed 3 years with ſheep, and fown with oats, or peaſe and 


beans. The 2d year they are fallowed, and ſown with 
wheat or barley, without manure, and graſs ſeeds, 
which are paſtured for 2 years, or 3 at the uttermoſt, 

and then broke up again. By this mode theſe grounds 
are kept in good order, while the whole dung raiſed on 
the ſarm is applied to the lower grounds, which are well 
adapted for the turnip huſbandry. Under this ſyſtem a 
greater quantity of corn and graſs is raiſed on the farm, 
without buying any manure, than when the poſleſſor 


praiſed a different rotation, expended L. 90 or a L. 100 


annually, in purchaſing it from the neighbouring towns; 
beſides the profit received from a valuable ſtock of ſheep, 


Farm, No g. ſituated in the neighbourhood of Doncaſter, 


— 


Extent, 78 ſtatute acres : 2 acres of which are tithe 


ſree. Reſtricted to ploughing no more than 40 acres, 
which is a dry gravelly ſoil. Rent I, 196 fer annum, 


M 2 
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Crops for one year, 

18 acres wheat. 
8 acres potatoes. 
6 acres of oats, 
8 acres of peaſe, cabbages, &c. 

27 acres paſture graſs, which is eat by 50 ewes and 
their lambs, 14 cows and 4 horſes. 
11 acres meadow loam, 


Farm, No 6. fix miles from Doncaſter. 


Extent, 139 ſtatute acres. Rent L. 110 per annum, | 
tithe free. Soil, lime ſtone, clay and moor. 


Crops ſown ſor 1796, 


Wheat 23 acres 
Barley 9 | 
. 23 
Beans 1 
Meadow 12 
Fallow 20 
Paſture 47 
Live ſtock Rage on the farm p 
3 Horſes 
5s Cows ' Z 
1 Bull 
20 Ewes 


10 Wedders, 
Farm, No 7, 


Extent, 116 ſtatute acres, Rent, L. 95 per annum. 
Soil, lime ſtone and clay, | 


Crops for one year, 


Wheat 22 acres 
. 
VV 
Beans LM 


| Meadow 10 
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Fallow 13 Acres. 
Paſture WG, © 

Live ſtock kept on the farm, 
6 Horſes , 

6 Milch cows 

| 4 young beaſts 

2 young Horſes 
25 Sheep. 


Fan, No 8, 


The rotation of crops purſued upon a Marſh-land farm, 
cConſiſting of 432 acres of arable land, The ſoil where 
the principal part of the potatoes are grown, a good 
warp ; the other part on which potatoes are alſo cultivated, 

a mixture of warp and ſand ; the remainder of the land, 
clay, with a ſmall portion of warp, but too ſtrong to grow 
potatoes, except about yo acres, which is tolerably good 
potatoe land, but at too great a diſtance from the river. 
Graſs land only ſufficient to keep two milch cows, and 
Horſes neceſſary ſor working the farm: 69 acres of the 
beſt warp land, divided into three equal parts. 1ſt, Fallow, 
with from 16 to 20 loads of manure per acre; ſet it with 
potatoes; aſter, ſow wheat; and then fallow again: 3 
acres of the ſame kind of land, that is liable to be da- 
maged by ſparrows, when ſown with corn, is ſet with 
potatoes every year, with about 10 loads of manure per 
acre each year. 84 acres of the lighter land is divided 
in the ſame manner, one third fallow, with ten loads of 
manure per acre ; ſet potatoes, and then ſow wheat; and 
fallow again. 42 acres of land, lately an old paſture, di. 
vided into three parts; one third flax, then ſown with 
rape, and after they come off, plough and harrow the 
land three cr four times, and lay upon it about 20 loads 
of manure per acre, which will make it in great condi- 
tion; after which ſet potatoes, then ſow flax again, and 
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rape after. 150 acres divided into three parts; iſt, fal- 


Jow; 2d, wheat; 3d, beans drilled at nine inches diſtance, 


hand hoed twice at 6s. per acre, faliow again, &c. 80 
acres of land that was lately in old praſs, divided into 
four parts : fallow, wheat, beans driiled, and oats ; then 
fallow again, &c. The remaining 4 acres thrown to 
any of the crops that are likely to fail. ent 2 15 per 
acre; alle{iments, 58. PET acre. 


Hane of crops ſor 1795, 
Acres. Average prod. of an Acre, 


Wheat _ 121 trom 3 to 5 quarters. 
Beans — 70 from 3 to 6 quarters. 
Oats — 20 from G to to quarters. 
Flax — 14 from 45 to 55 ſtones. 
Rapes — 14 from 4 to 5 quarters, 
Potatoes — 66 from 60 to 100 ſacks, 
Fallow — 121 | | 

To be thrown where a crop 

is likely to fail | 4 

432 


Servants, horſes, and cows, kept upon the farm: 
4 Houſe ſervants, 
16 Labourers, 
26 Horſes, 
2 Milch COW9,. 


The . is an account of a farm, belonging to the beſt 
manager in Marſh-land. We mult obſerve he fallows his 
Jand very often, yet he is well paid by his ſuperior crops. 
The laſt year (1795) he had 100 facks per acre off moſt 
of his potatoe land, and ſold them from 8s. to 128. per 
| ſack, of 14 pecks. All their corn is ſold by the quarter, 

of 8 Wincheſter buſlicle, though I believe their meaſure 
rather over. runs. | 
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SECT. qe commonly cultivated, 


uy, WW beat. This s grain is „ to a 
great extent, upon all the low land of the diſlrict; and 
is ſown after fallow or (urnips, or clover; ſometimes after 

peaſe and beans. The latter mode mult be rare, from 
the nature of the uſual covenants ; although we have 
found, from experience, that the beſt grain, and often the 
| greateſt quantity per acre, is produced, after a crop of 
drilled beans. At all the markets we attended, hardly 
any white wheat was preſented. for ſale; and our infor- 
mation inclines us to believe that little but red wheat is 
ſown. From trials which we have made upon clay ſoils, 
we venture to aſlett, that the white Eſſex will yield 3 
| buſhels more per acre than the uſual kind of red 
wheat; but we grant, that the latter is better qualified, 
from the ſtrength of its roots, for being ſown upon all 
| ſoft or ſandy ſoils, where the plant is in danger of being 
thrown out by the ſpring froſts. 
24, Rye. — This is a ſevere crop; and, from its uſually 
ating low, ought not to be ſown on valuable foils. No 
great quantity of it is ſown in the Welt Riding; and, in 
our opinion, ſoft liaky ſands are moſt Hopes for this 
grain. 

3d, Barley. We 1 chat 1 the quantity of 
land is ſown wich wheat in this Riding, than is ſown 
with barley, and that this preſerence extends over the 
greateſt part of the iſland, Barley is a tender grain, ea- 
ſily injured by adverſe weather, generally raiſed at great- 


5 


er expence, and an acre of its ſtraw will not produce 


half ſo much dung as that of a crop of wheat upon the 
ſame land, It is really ſurpriſing, that the price of barley 
ſhould, in all ages, have been greatly below that of 
wheat; whereas the latter is generally raiſed at 'leſs ex- 
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pence, while the former, eſpecially upon clay foils, is a 
moſt precarious crop. 

4th, Oats. The general quality of the oats which we 
examined during our ſurvey, -induced us to think, that 
little attention was beſtowed in procuring proper kinds 
for ſeed. They appeared, in general, to be of the 
Frieſland and Siberian ſorts, which are uſually coarſe, 
huſky, and defective in meal. No kind of grain ſooner 
degenerates than oats, and the beſt farmers find a ne- 
ceſſity of procuring changes from other ſoils, ſo as the 
quality may be kept up. 

5th, Peaſe... The breadth of land ſown with peaſe is not 
great, and perhaps where this pulſe is ſown broad caſt, as 
little profit is, upon the whole, aftorded to the farmer, as 
from any article whatever. In wet years they yield only 


halm or ſtraw; and, in dry ſeaſons, the ground is ruined 


by the weeds, which then enjoy full poſſeſſion. We ven. 
ture to ſay, that peaſe ſhould never be ſown (unleſs it is 


- the grey ſort, or vetches) without being drilled in rows, 


with ſufficient intervals to admit horſe-hoeing. In this 
caſe, when mixed with beans which keep them off the 
ground, and allow free air for filling the crop, they will 
be found profitable and advantageous, 

6th, Beans,—From our inquiries it did not appear 
that many beans were ſown in the Welt Riding, and 
theſe were principally in the eaſtern parts. They were 
ſown in the broad-caſt way, which is pernicious in the 
extreme, and renders a crop well calculated for cleaning 
the ground an inſtrument of its deſtruction. The dril. 
ling of beans is now become common in many parts of 
the iſland, and we earneſtly recommend its adoption 
upon all lands where the ſoil is of a proper depth for 
carrying this plant. They are, on the whole, when 
drilled and horſe-hoed, nearly as valuable, upon clay ſoils, 
as turnips are upon thoſe of a different deſcription, 
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When beans are drilled, we recommend the intervals 
to be 24 or 27 inches wide, and where turnips are meant 
as a complete fallow, about 30 or 32 inches. Theſe ade 
mit a ſmall plough drawn by one horſe perfectly well, 
which, with the addition of a hand-hoe, is the cheapeſt 
and moſt effectual way of cleaning thefe crops, 
Horſe- hoeing beans and turnips has this advantage, 
thab it is the fault of the farmer if his fields under theſe 
crops, in the moit adverſe ſeaſons, be ful! of weeds, It 
is well known that beans, from being an open plant at 
the root, give opportunity to weeds thriving amongſt 
them, which in dry ſeaſons, will ruin them altoge= 
ther. By horſe-hoeing the intervals at proper periods, 
and running the hand along the drill, they are conſtantly 
kept clean; and a well managed field of them, or tur- 
nips, will neceſſarily be as clean as rhe ſame crops in a 
garden, : 
Ith, Tares or Vetches, This alle is of infinite uſe 
to the farmer, either for cutting green for his farm ſtock, 
or remaining for ſeed. It is an important article of farm 
economy to have vetches ſown at different times, ſo ag 
maintenance for horſes may aiways be at command ; 
In dry ſeaſons, the ſecond clover crop will often hardly 
cut, and without this ſuccedaneum, work cannot be 
carried on, when it is moſt abſolutely neceſſary, 

Winter Tarcs are ſown in many places, particular» 
ly about Sheffield and Rotherham ; and are excel- 
lent ſpring food for horſes before the clover crops are 
ready. They are ſown from September to the iſt ot 
| November, and by being cut in April and May, afford 
ſufſicient time to prepare the ground for turnips. As 
they are found to anſwer ſo well, we would recommend 
the cultivation of them, upon all rich warm ſoils, the 
maintenance of horſes being at that time a = * 
penitve. 


N 
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Sch, 7 urnips. Although the turnip huſbandry pre- 
vails over a great part of the Riding, yet the proper cul- 
_tivation of that root is not attended to ſo carefully as 
good farming requires. Except by a few individuals, 
_ turnips are univerſally ſown. broad-caſt, and moſt im- 
perfectly cleaned (5), We underſtand that it is not 
much more than thirty years ſince they were hoed at 
all; and that the introduction of this moſt nece. 
practice, was principally owing to the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of that truly patriotic nobleman the late Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. It may readily be ſuppoſed that a 
people, who ſo lately thought hoeing unneceſſary, will 
ſtill think an imperfect hoeing ſufficient, which we are 
ſorry to ſay is too much the caſe (). Indeed it is only 
by drilling and horſe-hoeing that large fields of turnips 
can be kept in proper order, at a moderate expence (4). 
We ſaw ſome fields very well drefſed, and cartying 
good crops, particularly to the ſouthward of Wakefield; 
but the greater number were full. of weeds, in ſome 
places too thick, in others very blanky, and not be con- 
ſidered as half a. crop, WRC the Management of tur- 
nips is well underſtood. ö „„ 
In order that nilling o df i turnips and horſe-hoeing may 
be generally practiſed, we preſume. that no method 
could be more eſfeually taken, than ſor proprietors to 
refuſe taking broad-caſt ones as a fallow crop. It is a 
mock upon fallow, to conſider ſome of the crops we ex- 
amined as ſuch ; and we are confident, that unleſs a 
very great expence is laid out, a broad.caſt crop will ne. 
ver allow the ground to be cleaned in a manner equal 
to where they are horſe and hand hoed, 
When drilled turnips are meant inſtead of a comple bt. 
ſummer fallow, the intervals ought to be at leaſt 32 in- 
ches; and, in this way, if due care be taken to uſe the 
hand- hoe, the ground will be cleaned in the moſt per- 
ſect manner. | COW 85 
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geb, Potatoes.— This uſeful root ſo beneficial, to the 
hole community, is raiſed to a conſiderable extent in 
the eaſtern parts of the Riding, and lefs or more over the 
whole of it. They are generally of the kidney kind; 
although ſome of the other varieties are as valuable; 


The ſame mode of culture will anſwer for potatoes, as 


we have mentioned for turnips; and, we need only agd, 
that the drier the ſoil, ſo much more will this root be 
found healthy and nutricious. 7 

Large quantities of potatoes are ſent by dae car- 
riage, from Selby and other parts of the river Ouſe, to 
the London market ; although this root is not a favourite 
with molt of farmers, being a bulky commodity, and 
yielding little dung, yet, conſidering the matter in a pubs. 
lic point of view, their cultivation eannot be too warmly | 
te commended. 5 | 

The following account of the potatoe huſbandry in 

Marſh land, we have received 1085 an ae, 
gentleman': 

Land that is intended for potatoes, if W or hoe 
or oat ſtubble, ſhould be ploughed before Chriſtmaſs, or 
as ſoon after it as poſſible; about the middle of April, if 
the land has got well dryed, you muſt harrow it well, 
and repeat the harrowing, alfo uſe the roller until you 
have got the land fine. In a few days it muſt, be plough- 
ed again, harrowed and rolled as before; and, if the land 


be in bad condition; it will be neceſſary to plough it once 


or twice more, and work it in proportion; let it lie two 
or three days betwixt each plowing, and then you may 
begin to ridge it; plough a furrow round the land down, 
alter which take a breadth ſufficient to make a ridge, 
which ſhould be from two feet eight inches, to three 
tet diſtant, according to the ſtate of the land, as fat land 
requires the ridges to be larger, then when exhauſted, 
Hany manure is intended to be laid upon the land, it is 
| "Ws 


Pra 
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uſually done in the ridges, and a man with a fork aſſiſt⸗ 
in diſpoſing it regularly in the rows. The potatoes are 
then ſet upon the manure, and covered with the plough ; 
when the weeds begin to grow, run a plough betwixt 
every ridge, to cut what may have come up there, and 
a harrow, trailed by one horſe, with the tecth upwards, 
follows; a day or two afterwards, the horſe muſt walk 
betwixt the ridges, which it will nearly level, give a 
great check to the weeds, and warm the land. In a ſhort 
time the potatoes will make their appearance, and if 
the land is foul, it will be neceſſary to uſe the horſe. 
hoe to ſtop the progreſs of the weeds, and give the young 
plant an opportunity of getting out of their way, When 
the lops are nearly high enongh to ridge up the laſt time, 
let the hand-hoes go over them, and cut up, what weeds 
have been left, let them lie a few days, and then begin | 
to ridge them up. The plough ſhould go up and down 
bcetwixt every ridge to divide the earth equally, and 
throw it well up to the roots of the plants, and leave 
them as near as poſſible in the middle of the ridges, In 
about three weeks, if 2ny more make their appear- 
ance, pluck up by the hand, When your poratoes are fit 
to take up, plough out every other row, but be careful 
to get deep enough leaſt you cut them, gather them into 
carts, and take them into the moſt convenient place for 
delivery, make them into a long pye about three yards 
wide, and raiſe them as high as they will lie one upon 
another; cover them well with ſtraw, and about 12 or 
14 inches thick of earth, clap the outfide till it's ſmooth 
and level, which will throw off the rain, and effeCtually 
preſerve them from froſt. II you intend keeping any 
till late in the ſpring, pye them only two yards wide; 
average produce about 60 ſacks per acre, cach ſack con- 
taining fourteen pecks. I ſuppoſe they grow annually | 
in Marſh land about 12 hundred acres, all of which are 
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ſent to London, Potatoes grow the beſt upon old go- 
ing land after. beans, next oats-and then wheat; but 
upon land that has been lately broke up, they grow the 
| beſt upon à crop of rape, next flax, and then beans, 
oats, and wheat, as upon old going land, The ſort ſet 
are the red noſe kidney, which are procured from the 
neighbourhood of Berwick, each grower buying as 
many as will plant three or four acres, which will ſup. 
ply him with ſets for the remainder of his land. Until 
they hit upon this plan of changing their ſeed, n | 
were much troubled with the curl. 


;  Expences upon an acre of Potatoes. 
Land rent „„ 3 


0 

Working and ridging - 1 : © 
6 ſacks of potatoes at 78. 2 0 
Cutting Do and ſetting — 0.4.0 
Manure and leading - 2-12 0 
5 8 


Howing, weeding and taking up 1 
Produce of an acre of Potatons, 


60 ſacks at 58. 6d, per ſack I. 16 10 o 
| | | ra, 1 8 


8 


The ſmall that dreſſes ooh; of what is Wan to Lon. 
on, will deliver them, or rather more. 


SECT. 3.— Crops not common culiivated. 


| Flax—This is a plant which has never been popular in 
Britain, and notwithſtanding the premiums which have 
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been ſo long beſtowed upon thoſe who raiſed it, the 
quantity annually ſown, does not appear to be upon the 
increaſe; many parts of this iſland are naturally fitted for 


producing it, and none more than that large tract of 


ground, upon the banks of the Ouſe, ſituated in this 
_ Riding, In the neighbourhood of Selby, a confiderable 

quantity is annually raiſed, and from the liſt of the 
| claims given in to the clerk of the peace, for the Weſt 
Riding, it appeared that the parliamentary bounty was 
claimed, in the year 1793, for no leſs a quantity than 
$9,000 ſtones, From our own experience (having for: 
merly ſown many acres with flax,) we can ſay with con- 
fidence, that, upon a proper ſoil, no other crop will pay 
the farmer better than flax; and if due pains and atten- 
tion are beſtowed upon the pulling, watering and ſkutch- 
ing, flax of as good a quality may be produced at home, 
as what is imported from Holland, or the Baltic, 

The produce of an acre of flax will be from 24 to 45 
ſtone averdupois, after it is clean ſkutched, This opera- 
tion is perſormed by the hand, in the Weſt Riding, there 
being no mills creed in that part of the country for 
this purpoſe. Some of the flax is allowed to ſtand for 
iced, which of courſe renders the flax of leſs value, 

We have found inferior ſoils, ſuch as new broken up 
muirs, as well fitted for raiſing ſeed as others of a better 
quality; and they have this advantage, that while the 
rent is but ſmall, the trouble of weeding them is equally 
erifling. Beſides, ſced and flax ought never to be at- 
tempted together; when the former is intended, the 
ground ought to be ſown much thinner, ſo as the plant 
may have ſufficient air to fill the bolls ; whereas, when 
the flax itſelf is conſidered as the object, it ought co be 
ſown much thicker, to prevent it from ſorking, and be- 
coming coarſe; we believe a neglect of theſe things das 
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contributed to render this valuable and neceſſary plant, 
not ſo profitable as might, from the public ae be- 
ſtowed wer it, Have born OE 


The following . paper on Gans tnſtandr has 


been obligingly communicated to us. 


The bounty paid for flax and hemp, Mons the Welt 


Riding, for the year 1994, amounted to the ſum of 
L. 720, which at 4d. per ſtone, will make 43,920 ſtone; 

and taking the average of the crop at zo ſtone per acre, 
will give 1449 acres ſown ; and from the ſame calcula- 


tion there would be, in the year 1795, 1650 acres ſown, - 


As I have not made any particular obſervation on the 
crops of flax in any part of the Weſt Riding, except 
Marſh land, I cannot ſay poſitively, what i is the beſt ſoil 


for it. In Marſh land they are allowed to'grow as many- 


ſtone per acre, as any. part of the Weſt Riding, but not 
ſo good in quality. Flax, if not ſqwn upon graſs. land 


new ploughed up, generally ſucceeds a crop of oats; but 


latterly they have ſown it after a crop of potatoes, upon 


land that has a ſew years before been broke up from 


graſs, and with good ſucceſs, Land that-is intended 
for flax, if an old paſture or meadow land, ſhould be 
plowed be ſore Chriſtmas ; if wheat or oat ſtubble, be- 

twixt Chriſtmas and Candlemas, and as ſoon as it has 
got well dried in the ſpring, work it with harrows and the 


roller, till you have got it well pulvirized ; let it remain 


in that ſtate ſor ten days or a ſortnight, then open the 
land out with a barrow, and let the ſeedſman immediate- 
ly follow. Endeavour if poſſible, to ſow after a ſhower 
of rain, but wait a few days longer, if the ſeaſon is not 
too far advanced, rather than ſow when your land is too 
dry. The rent, if let to a flax grower, is en from 
2 3: 108. to L. 6 per acre. 


Home ſeed is for 1. moſt part fown ho intended 


5 * 


=. 


— neweome— 


— 
_—_ . 
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fox white fax; if for ſeed the Baltic, which makes very 


good ſeed next year for white flax, for three or four "> 


years aſter, but muſt then be renewed, The quantity 
ſown per acre, if for ſeed, is Ha pecks; if for white flax, 


from 8 to 10 pecks. 


The produce of flax per acre is very uncertain, being a 


erop that depends ſo much on a good or bad ſeaſon; in ge- 


neral from 30 to 50 ſtones per acre, I have had 70 ſtones 
grown and, from a bad ſeaſon, I have ſeen the crop not 


Worth reaping, The quantity of ſeed produced per zcre 


is from 8 to 16 buſhels, I have known 16 buſhels of 
ſeed, and upwards of 40 ſtone of flax from the fame 


_ acre, but look upon 12 buſhels of ſeed, and 30 ſtones per 
' Acre, to be about he average, if 85 Teaſon has REA a 


favourable one. 

1 do think a good part of the Weſt Riding adapted i to 
the growth of flax, and alſo that the culture of it has 
of late been conſiderably extended. From my own ex- 
perience, I am convinced that flax is not an impoveriſh- 
ing erop“; for it is generally reaped the latter end of July, 
which enables the farmer to make a good fallow of his 
land, and the crop that ſucceeds it, whether wheat or 
ſpring corn, ſeldom, if ever fails. 

Flax, if ſown upon good graſs land plowed up the 
Martinmas before, ſhould be in the ground by the ſecond 
week in April, if the ſeaſon will admit of it. The 
ſeedſman ſhould be very careful to diſtribute the ſeed 
as regularly as poſſible, it muſt then be harrowed, two 
harrows in a place, and one the contrary way after; and 
if likely to be dry weather ſhould be immediately rolled 
down. The ſeed in a ſhort time will be up, and ſhould 
the ſeaſon prove favourable, will be fit to weed by the 


* We muſt differ in this matter with our intelligent correſpon- 
dent, as we have always found flax a very ſcourging crop. 


4 
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| eniddle of May, which muß be done with ſome attention, 
as much depends upon keeping the land clean to pro- 
duce a good crop. By the latter end ol july, when the 
the leaves begin to fall off about half way up, and the 
ſtalks become a pale yellow, it is ready to pull. The 
work is perſormed by women at 1s, per day, and the flax, 
tied up in beats or ſheaves, is carried to the pit, 
where a man, who is accuſtomed to the buſineſs, puts 
it in as carefully and even as poſſible, beginning the firſt 
row with the root. end uppermoſt, but all the reſt with 
the top upwards ;z ſo that when the pit is finithed, no- 
thing but the top is to be ſeen, Another man covers 
it with carth, about 2 or 3 inches thick, after which it 
will require three or four men to tread it night and morn- 
ing for 5 or 6 days; it will then begin to fall in the pit, 
and one man will be ſufficient to keep an eye over it, 
and take care that none be expoſed to the weather, as it 
will turn black, and conſequently injure its ſale. As 
ſoon as the baſt or ſkin will peel off readily, from one 
end of the ſtalk to the other, the ſtalk itſelf break as if 
| rotten, and be a deep yellow, you may then venture to 
pull it out. The operation is performed with drags, and 
the flax laid ſtraight and carefully by the pit fide, where 
it ſhould remain half a day or more to dry a little before 
| ſpreading. You now take it to ſome land that lately hag 
been cleared from hay, where a man with a proper 
number of women, (at 18. per day) attend to ſpread it, 
The man with a fork gives them the beats or ſheaves ag 
they want them, and takes care that-they ſpread it regu. 
larly and without lumps, as whatever is left in that man- 
ner will turn green and never come to a good colour, 
After a ſhower or two of rain it muſt be turned, and 
when the colour becomes bright and cven, and the ſkin 
riſes from the ſtalk, you may venture to take it up. 
Keep the flax ftraight and the roots all one way, carry 
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jt to your barn, or ſtack it, if more convenient. In win. 
ter dreſs it out, make it into hall Fones, and when you 
have got a ſufficient quantity out, ſend it to market. The 
meght generally given is 7b. 2 02. for hall a ſtone. 


Expences upon an acre of flax. 


＋ , 


Seed 5 ot 17% 2 | 3 


J 0 

Working land | 0 16 0 
Soding and weeding 0 £06 
Leading, dikeing, &c, + 8 
Taking out and ſpreading O 120 
Turning and taking up 0 

Rent of land if let to a flax grower 5 
Dreſſing 50 ſtone at 18. 6d, Per tone 3 15 0. 

Pulling ; 00 100 
Profit 7 11 © 


1. 20 10 0 
50 tones of lax at Bs, 64. is L. 20: 1 


Nope. | 


Ir did not appear to us, that rape was much culti- 


vated in any part of the Weſt Riding; and it is only on 


the eaſtern parts that any quantity is ſown at all. It is 


_ raiſed both for ſeeding ſheep, and upon account of the 


value oi the ſeed ; although we apprehend, in the laſt 


caſe, it will be ſound a very ſcourging crop. There arc 
two ways in which it is conſumed by ſheep : firſt, by 
ſowing it in July, and feeding it off before winter; and 


again in the ſpring, in which method it is an excellent 


preparation for barley : 2dly, it is fown upon the wheat 


ſtubbles that are intended for turnips ((). The land, in 
this caſc, is ploughed as ſoon as the wheat crop is got 
off, which is uſually before ths: end of Auguſt, and it is 
eaten in ſpriug, previous to working the. turnip land, 
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Both theſe modes are excellent, and deſerve ignltation;., 
When rape is intended for ſeed, it is ſown about the ſt 
of Auguſt, either upon freſh land, or land fallowed and 
dunged. It is cut in the month of July thereafter, 
by which means it remains near a whole Your: on the 
ground, 1 8 5 
When waſle lands are ee in, 43 are ſometimes 
ſown, after being pared and burned, with rape ſeed. The 
produce may be ſrom 2 to 5 quarters per acre, generally 
4 quarters; expence of reaping and threſhing about 20s. 
per acre, if ſtacked and threſhed in winter; but, accord- 
ing to the general practice, it is impoſſible to calculate | 
the expence, the whole neighbourhood being gathered | 
to the threſhing, when it is done in the field, In this | 

mode it is a perfect feaſt, where all comers are welcome ; 

but this good old cuſtom is faſt going out, and the thriftier 
practice of ſtacking it in the yard, and threſhing in the 

winter, introduced in its place. The ſtraw of the rape 

is ſold to oe Toap boilers at about 58: Ih acre, 


 Liquorice: „ „„ 


Wer received the following information from Mr Hal. 
ly, ſeedſman and nurſeryman at Pontefract, concerningthe 
cultivation of Liquorice, The ſoil moſt proper for li- 
© quorice is that of a dead, light, fandy loam. It is tren- 
t ched three feet; well diinged, arid planted with ſtocks 
© and runners in the months of February and March, on 
beds of one yard wide, thrown up in ridges, with alleys 
between them, and the beds hoed and hand-weeded: 

© The firſt year a crop of onions is taken in the alleye, and 
the tops of the liquorice cut over every year, The 
ground is trenched when the liquorice is taken up, and 
„all the fibres cut off, A conſiderable quantity, more 
© than r actes, is cultivated in this neighbourhood; It 
. is a very . plant, often rotten by wetneſs, and 
O43 


j} 
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c alſo hurt by ſharp froſts in the ſpring and dry weather 
« afterwards. Rent of the land upon which i it is cultiva- 
© ted, about gl. per acre.” 

Mr Halley alſo cultivates rhubarb, and Jas done it to 
advantage, he quality is eſteemed good, and he lately 
received a medal from the Society of Arts for the cul- 
tivation of it, 


W cad. 


Woad for dyers is raiſed in the neighbourhood of Sel⸗ 
by, among red clover. When it is in full bloom, it is 
pulled by women and boys, who go before the mowers. 


It is placed in ſmall heaps, with the tops uppermoſt; and 


when completely dried, is put into the barn, and [old to 
the dyers from 15d. to 3s. per ſtone, Woad grows well 
on all lands fit for turnips, and is ſometimes taken by i it- 


felf as A . ; 


1 Clover for Seed. | 
Clover being leſs ſown in the Welt Riding, . 


in many other diſtricts, it is our intention to con- 
fine ourſelves here to the method of managing that 


valuable plant, when the ſowing of ſeed is intended; 
we therefore claſs it comics thoſe h not com- 


monl/ fown. 

Clover is generally ſown in March or April among 
the barley crop, and ſometimes amongſt the winter 
wheat, which, in our opinion, will give the greater re- 
turn; when it is only to remain for one ſummer, from 8 
to 141b. is fown per acre, which is uſually covered in 


with a light roller. The crop next ſpring is eat by hor- 


ſes or ſheep, and they ought to be removed when 
rain falls after the middle of May, and the coarſe places 
not cloſe eat, ſhould be immediately cut over with a 


ſeyth, ſo as the next growth may be equal. Fiye hun- 
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dred weight of red, and three hundred weight of white, 
is thought to be an average produce, which, from the 
prices this article has of late years been ſold at, will 
yield the grower a handſome return. | 
At the ſame time it is obyious the ſaving of 1 
ſeed, in our precarious climate, mult be a troubleſome 
proceſs, and attended with conſiderable expence. We 
alſo ſuſpeEt, that a clover crop, when the ſeed is ſaved, 
muſt be a ſcourger ; at leaſt we are certain, that Rye 
graſs when allowed to ſtand for ſeed, will impoveriſh the 
ground, as much as a crop of oats. We do not ſtate 
theſe things with a view to diſcourage the farmer from 
ſaving theſe ſeeds, but only as a caution for him, 
not to expect that his ground is to be meliorated 
in the like manner, as if the graſs was cut at an earlier 
period, or conſumed by cattle or ſheep. | 
We are of opinion, that the threſhing machine would 
anſwer well for ſeparating clover ſeed from the huſk, 
which has hitherto been a difficult buſineſs. If the feed» 
ing rollers were ſet very cloſe, we think the ſeparation 
would be accompliſhed in the moſt effectual manner, or 
if any paſſed the machine ernennen it could N be 
pes mon a 2 time. | 


We learn, that Mr Richard Parkinſon, at Doncaſter, 
laſt ſeaſon, tried garden peaſe, early cabbages, &c. up- 
on one of his fields adjoining that town, and that in ge- 
neral the diſferent crops turned out well. They were 

managed in the ſame way as we have recommended for 
| beans and turnips; but not being furniſhed with particu» 
lars, we are ſorry we cannot detail the . reſult of 
| his experiment. | 
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i NOTES on Chap. 2. 


(a) The produce of theſe lands would infa! libly be doubled to 
the community iu value, by incloſing both commons and comniori 
flelds. Incloſures ought to have been promoted by all the might 
of the legillature, and if more of this is not ſpeedily done, by re- 
moving all impediments to ſo neceſſary and natural a work, 
famine and miſery of all kinds will inevitably be the conſequence 3 
à juſt and merited puniſhment for our neglect of the domeſtic 

cultivation of our own bread plant, and a fooliſh pre dilection for 
the culture of the foreign ſugar cane. FE "WP. 


(4) This would tend greatly to improve the quality of the 
flock kept upon them, as the occupicr would be enabled to pro- 
portion the quantity he put on the land, to the quality of the 
#raſs. The proprietor would alſo have an opportunity of planting 
the moſt barren ſpots, which, in a few years, would contribute 
to the improvement of the other parts; aud afford ſhelter to the 


lock. . . | 8 
| | $eOion 1: | 
Ot Good management. | 5 7. York, Ek: 6 
(a) ls it not better W to burn the couch and weeds; 
had diſtribute the aſhes upon land ? „ HR Box 


Anſfaver. pon many fields, ſo much of the ſoil adheres to the 
- couch, that it is impoſſible to burn it. This is the caſe with : 
every field, which is here recommended to be ſummer fallowed. 


R. B. 


60 A fow. years ago, I was defirous of ſowing down a piece of | 
hong land to graze for a conveniency, and could not wait for a | 
ſummer fallow ; 1 had three crops from it: I ploughed it befsre 
winter, then again early in the ſpring, and the ſeaſon being fz- 
vourable, I harrowed; and worked it as well as I could, and pick. 
ed all the quickens out of it by the hand, at the expence of a- 
bout 107. per acre. It was ſubje to keeks and thiſlles of differ- 
ent ſorte, but knowing theſe would not all grow among graſs, f 
manured it well, and ſowed it with bcans and ſ-cds of different 
forts, and it is now, and ever has been, as fine a ſwarth as I have 
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iu my farm. 1 could not hoe the beans, but I hand weeded 
them, and had a very good crop, when the field adjoining its 
from which it was wen, Weed, lay as dead fallow. 


r. SIG Farmers. 


Saus 3. 


12 (4) Cabbages or [Rants Hors, (Swediſh dk might bernd 
bly be introduced in place of turnips, in the fallows of wet or 
clay lands with advantage. They may be eaten off late in ſpring, 
when the land is ſufficiently dry to be entered, and pre ſſed with- 
out damage, and if it would not be too late, even in the begin- 
ning of May, to ſow the quick growing kind of peaſe, or even 
barley; either of which followed by clover and wheat, in the 

courſe would make an excellent rotation for almoſt all lands too 
wet or ſtiff for turnips, viz. Ruta Baga, peaſe, or barley, or oats, 
clover, wheat- The connection of the plough with the main- 
taihance of large ſtocks of cattle, ſhould never be loſt ſight of, 
fince a farm, under the plough, will ſupport no leſs live ſtock, 
than the ſame under. graſi; a 9 advantage of the 2 
ſyliem. 

& Agricola incurvo terram dimovet aratro, 
“ Suſtinet hinc armenta boum meritoſque juvenos. WM. P. 


Anſwer. We have naticcd attempts to introduce a ſyſtem, 
ſimilar to the one here recommended by Mr P., but they were 
never attended with advantage. We are decidedly-of opinion, 
that the crop, after a dead fallow, will be of greater value than 
both the cabhages, and any crop that can ſucceed them; a field 
of clay land, tread with ſheep to the firſt of May, would turn up 
in ſo unkindly a manner, that half a crop of dale, could not 
ene be expected. | | R. B. 


Klin 4. 


( There is certainly a great deſect in our 3 huſbandry, 
particularly 1 in the open fields; without making a clean fallow, 
manuring ſufficiently, and plenty of hocing, few lands will bring 
them to perfection. Turnips, without doubt, are a moſt proft- 
able root, when ſown upon ſuitable land, a diviſion of the open 
ficlds would facilitate their cultivation. NP. K. 
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(7) This can only be the caſe with a few ſtupid mortals, who 
never ſecany perſons management but their own ; thoſe who look 
about them, muſt make the proper diſtinction hetwixt a crop of 
good turnips and bad ones, which, in the long run, will be found 
of the utmoſt importance to the farmer. A York/hire Farmer. 


) A greater crop of turnips may be obtained by broad - caſt 
ſowing, and hand-hocing, than by drilling and horſe-hoeing, as 
the ground will be more equally planted, and as well cleaned at 
nearly the ſame expence- | - S. Berks, Eſq. 


© Anſwer —Both theſe aſſertions are poſitively denied; no broad- 
caſt crop, can be ſo regularly planted as a drilled one, nor ſo well 
- and fo cheap cleaned, : S. R. 


(1) This is certainly an excellent method where the ground is 
rich enough to grow rape; but I believe, few ſoils, except the 
rich warp and loamy ſands, are capable of doing it. T. H. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


G R A 8 8. 
; —— | "TR 
SECT. 1. Natural Mes e and Poftures 


JF! by the term meadows we were to underſtand only foch 
> fields as are occaſionally overflowed with water, and 
unfit for cultivation, a very ſmall portion of the diſtrict 
would be claſſed under that head; but as the old paſ- 
tures are generally diſtinguiſhed by the name, although 
in our humble opinion, very improperly, we are under 
the neceſſity of ineluding both in one ſection. 

The old paſture lands of Vorkſhire have remained in 
that ſtate for a long ſpace of time, probably fince the in- 
cloſures were made; and unleſs upon particular ſoils, 
naturally adapted for graſs, their value cannot thereby 
be increaſed; but on the contrary, when incumbent on 
clay, till, or limeſtone, they turn ſour, full of bad plants, 
and are proportionably late in their growth, which ren- 
ders them leſs valuable to the poſſeſſor. 

This deſcription will apply to a conſiderable portion of 
the Weſt Riding, and from the vigilance with which it 
is preſerved in this unimproving and non. productive ſtate, 
a ſtranger would be apt to believe that eſtates were en⸗ 
tailed with that burthen upon them, As this excluſive 
ſyſtem is, in our opinion, detrimenta} to the public, we 
ſhall attempt to ſhow, _ breaking up theſe grounds 
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could i in no Shins hurt the proprietor, but on the con- 
trary would materially promote his intereſt (a). 

Does ploughing the ground in a proper manner re- 
duce the natural value of the ſoil? or, in other words, 
will it hinder land from carrying graſs of good quality 
when it is laid down again ? So far from that, it is of- 
ten neceſſary to convert paiture into tillage, merely, that 
better crops of graſs may be afterwards produced, Land, 
when uniformily kept in one courſe, tires for want of 

variety; and a farmer might as well expect his land to 
carry good wheat every year, by the force of manure, 
as look for graſs of equal value for a continued ſpace of 
time. It is ſound that the two firit years of graſ, when 
the land is ſoum properly, afford a greater return than 
the, ſame number of ſubſequent years. The crop is con- 
ſiderably earlier, therefore of greater value; and, from 
the natural vigour of the plants, nk additional guane: 
tity. ol paſt ure is procured: (6), . e 

But allowing, for argument 5 8 5 the land when 
in graſs continues in a progreſſive {tate of improvement, 
{ill a conſide rable ſum is loſt to the proprietor from not 
ploughing his fields. We hold, that land, after it has 
lain a certain number of years in graſs, is able to pay an 
extra- rent. This, by continuing it in the ſame tate, is 
totally loſt ; becauſe if it were ploughed for ſome years, 
and then ſown down and clean in 1 heart, it Would 
_ more graſs than ever. 

A very great loſs is ſuſtained by 15 1 3 Si 
practice of this excluſive ſyſtem, It requires no figures to 
ſhew, that by breaking up land, at proper intervals, a great 
deal more corn would be. raiſed, an additional quantity 
of manure procured for enriching barren ſoils, and much 
employment conſequently given to the people at large. 
'Fheſe are important matters, and ſhould be ſeriouſly 


1 
4 


5 
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- weighed by every proprietor who keep his eſtate bn. a 

_ cipally in graſs, ; | 
It may be aſked, if the wy DL are brokees on 
how are cattle to be fed for ſupplying the- butcher? We 
anſwer, by laying down the old ploughed fields, which 
would be as much benefited by a ceſſation from plough- 
ing, as the others would be renovated by it. We ap- 
prehend as much graſs would be raiſed, in the way we 
are deſcribing, as ever, white at ſame time. the nn 
of corn would be greatly increaſed. . 

With regard to the weſtern parts of the Riding, whatd 
there is at preſcnt nothing but graſs, we are: dubious 
whether we can recommend cultivation by the plough 
in the ſame extent. The climate is wet, and corn huf- 
bandry muſt be precarious. But we are: convinced of 
the propriety of railing as much as 18 neceſſary for ſup4 
porting the inhabitants. Corn has already been culti- 
vated there, for all the low fields have at one time or 
other been ploughed; and we ſuppoſe, the climate 
would then be ſimilar to what it is at preſent. We have 
no doubt, but that by ſowing grain very early, it might 
All be harveſted in proper time. Fallow wheat might be 


ſown by the end of Auguſt, or firſt of September; which 


with Dutch, or Poland oats, would always make an ear» 
ly harveſt. But before any of theſe rich fields can be 
broke up, the tythe ſyſtem muſt undergo à change, as 
it would be a notable affair for a tithe- holder to have a 
tenth of the weighty crops they would produce; From 
re ſpectable authority we learned, that the payment of 
tithee, was in a great meaſure the caufe of laying theſe 
fields totally in graſs, and that this tax continues to 
operate as a e asien e enn them 
* Ip 

A few fields which may e be diſtinguiſhed: as 
megdows, are ſcattered up and down the Riding, but 
| | - $3 | 


bl 
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they a are not of great importance. Draining is the firſt 


ſtep to improving them, but as they are generally com- 


mon, this can hardly be attained without a previous 
diviſion, It is rare that many people can agree con- 
cerning the neceſſity of making, or the mode of execut- 
ing improvements, and this furniſhes the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſon for all land being held in ſeverally, which gives full 
ſcope to ingenuity and enterpriſe. 

As low grounds adjoining to rivers muſt naturally Afi 
cumulate the ſediment of water brought from the 
higher lands, ſo we find that the greateſt part of the 
ground, on the banks of the Ouſe, of a rich quality, pro- 
ducing great crops both of corn and graſs. That tract 
of ground called Marſhland, has at one time or other, 
in all probability, been totally under water, as the ſur. 
face is generally of that ſort which obtains, in many 
parts of the iſland, the name of water, ſat ſoil. 


SECT, 4,—Artificial Grafſer. 


Tun graſſes that are cultivated are red clover, when 
it is to be followed with wheat, and white clover 
and hay ſeeds for paſture, Sometimes hay ſeeds are 
ſown by themſelves, and a good deal of Sainſoin is cul. 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Tadcaſter and Ferry- 
bridge. As for the old rich paſtures about Skipton, 
Settle, and other placee, it is not eaſy to ſay what they 
have originally been ſown with (c). There appears a- 
mong other graſſes, a great quantity of what is called 
honeyſuckle graſs, which we ſuppoſe to be the ſame plant 
ſold under the name of cw. graſs by the London ſeeds- 
men, Moſt of the vale of Skipton has been 50 years in 
the ſame ſituation as at preſent; and the proprietors do 
not ſeem anxious for changing it (d). The quantity of 
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hay ſeeds ſown upon an acre is very great; no leſs than 
three quarters. Probably ſome people may ſow leſs; 
but we had accounts from ſome very judicious farmers 
that the above, when ſown with 18lbs. white Dutch 
clover, afforded them the beſt paſture, Indeed none of 
them can ſay what theſe hay ſeeds are; they may be 
weeds or other noxious pay this they could not ex- 
plain. | 

There is very. | little rye-graſs ſown. The people in 
general have a mortal averſion to it; and the clover 
crops (e), from a want of this mixture, make exceeding 
bad hay (/). The old paſtures are therefore frequent- 
ly cut, which makes a hay of great repute, and is gene- 
rally uſed over the whole Ridin g. 

As it is thought neceſſary to invigorate theſe old 1 
tures with dung, after being cut for hay, we pre- 
ſume it would be fully more advantageous for the oc 
piers to refrain from taking this crop, and to conſine the 
uſing of their dung, to lands which are in a ſtate of tillage; 
Under the preſent ſyſtem, we confeſs this rule would 
be improper ; but upon the ſuppoſition that the old 
graſs lands were broken up, and brought into a re- 
gular courſe of cropping, we earneſily recommend, when 
land is ſown down with an intention to be depaſtured 
with cattle or ſheep, that the ſcythe ſhould never be ad- 
mitted into ſuch fields, unleſs to deſtroy thiſtles or 
other weeds. 

The quality and kind of hay ſeeds, generally uſed; 
when land is ſown down for paſture, is not eaſily aſcers 
tained; for the very ſowers of them, in moſt caſes; are 
abſolutely ignorant of their properties. To us it ap- 
pears they are ſown to a wanton and unneceflary extent; 
and that good paſture could be got from ſowing graſſes 
of other ſorts, the qualities. of Which are better known, 
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and which would be eaſier Hee when the pol | 

is broke up for tillage: 
The graſſes that in our opinion are elt Nogeuss⸗ to 

the' farmer for paſture are; white clover, treſbil, and 


rye graſs; perhaps where ſheep paſture is intended, 4 


ſmallquantity of rib graſs is not improper. The quantia 
ties of the above ſeeds that we recommend for making 


a good and cloſe bite, are, 12 Jb. white clover, 12 lb. 


tre foil, and one buſhel of well cleaned rye graſs, for a 
ſtatute acre, We are much miſtaken if theſe will not 


at once fully cover the ground, and from their ſpringing | 
at different periods, freſh graſs is always afforded to the 
| ſtock. The expence of ſowing an acre in this way, will 


upon an average of prices, be from 168. to 18s. 


Where praſs is intended for a hay crop, very differ- 
ent management is required. In this caſe, thick ſow- 


ing weakens the plants, and deprives them of their vi- 
gour and ſtrength: 14 lb. of red or broad clover, and 
half a buſhel of rye graſs, is perfectly ſufficient; and, with 
theſe quantities, we have often ſeen as ſtrong graſs as 
could ſtand. Clover, by itſelf, always makes bad hay, al- 
though we are ready to acknowledge, that rye graſs is 
detrimental, if wheat is i nded to ſucceed. But conſi- 
dering the clover as a cro; ended for eating green, or for 
making hay, there is a neceſſity for giving it a body and 
ſtrength, by a ſmall intermixture of rye graſs, and the 


above quantity is ſuſſicient. 


It remains to mention that wherever grad feeds are 


| ſown, it is indiſpenſably nece ſſary that the ground be iff 


a proper [tate of culture; and reduced as fine and equal 
2s poſſible, or elſe the one half of the ſeeds will be loſt; 
For want of attending to theſe precantions, great loſs is of- 
ten ſuſtained, as not only the crops of graſs are render. 
ed ſmall and ſcanty, but a failure in this reſpect 1 78 deere 

mana to the ſucceeding rotation, | 
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Seer. e, ere 

The 5 hereof of this ac et is regulated ho wi don, 
climate, and age of the graſs, which is to be harveſted, 
and continues from the middle of June, to the end of 
Auguſt. A principal object which ought to be attend- 
ed to is, never to cut graſs during rain, which increaſes 
trouble during the remaining ſtages; ol the work; and 
often proves injurious to the quality of the crop. Per- 
haps the beſt method of winning clover hay is to let 
it lye, when the weather is dry, in the ſwath for 
| twenty-four: hours, then turn or ſhake it as circumſtances 
require, and to put it up in ſmall cocks immediately, or 
during the courſe of the day. Theſe cocks ought to be 
gathered into large ones, as faſt as the natural / moiſture 
evaporates, which, if properly, built, will preſerve it * 
n till it is in ſufficient condition for ſtacking. | 
Ihe proceſs of making hay from meadow graſo, is 
neceſſarily more difficult, and in many ſeaſons;'the crop 
can hardly be ſaved under every exertion, The difficul-' 
ties naturally attending this fort of hay, are increaſed. by 
the ſmallneſs of the incloſures, which retard the free cir- 
cuation of air. In a word, the hay harveſt of this diſtrict 
is at all times a troubleſome, and, in bad ee an 55 
85 procels. | 20 $2511 4 


„ 


. . 


Sxer: 4. Grazing. 55 

The Weſt Riding may be cond dered as a great nel 
ing diſtrict, and the graziers in general are very 
expert at their buſineſs. Horned cattle of all kinds 
are here fattened in a compicte manner, the beſt 
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evidence of which is the quality of beef and mutton of- 
fered to ſale in all the public markets. The diſtrict is 
neither able to ſupply its conſumption with lean cattle, 
nor ſheep, as immenſe quantities of both are annually 


brought from beotland, and the iis northern. 


4 


counties, e gk 
Cattle are generally made, is] in many ae nails 
be called fat, upon graſs, and afterwards finiſhed by ſtall 
feeding with turnips, or allowed to run in the ſmall well 
ſheltered cloſes, and turnips or hay carried thither for 
their food, The firſt way of feeding we conſider as the 
beſt, It is moſt thrifty, affords a greater quantity of 
dung, ſaves the ground from injury during bad weather, 
and rots the ſtraw uſed for littering the cattle. 5 
Sheep are ſometimes fed off upon the turnip field, a 
{mall part of it being incloſed with hurdles ; from any 


obſervation we could make, this did not appear a gene- 


ral practice, although in our opinion it is the moſt pro- 


fitable way of conſuming turnips upon light dry ſoils. 


Mr Stockdale, at Knareſborough, writes us, that in 
the year 1793 he had fed three oxen upon lintſeed cake, 
&c. which had been wrought the former year, and ry 
us the Eg Katement of his jones 


Debtor, op 


| To caſh ns for three oxen * 19 16 


0 
To ſummer feed . 7 17 6 
To 10 weeks on aſter · math, at 128. per week 6 o o 


To 2 tons lintſeed- cake, with freight and 


carriage to Knareſborough . 8 00: 
To hay and attendance - 7 . o 
To oat meal and hay ſor ten days previous 

to their ſlaughter „ r ͤ e 


1. 5 x7 6 
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Brought over, I. 30 17, 6 


To neat tie. 30 2 6: 
; . 9% „ 

Creditor. ; 

By Caſh for three oxen „„ © : 


They were killed at Knareſborough, in ſpring 1793. 


by Meſſrs Buckle and Farnell, and never was more 
blooming, better, or tenderer beef, ſold in that market. 
Their laſt ten days food had completely corrected the 
oily quality of their former diet; and it is a known fact, 


that working beaſts fatten quicker than thoſe that have 


not been inured to labour, and Wo ſed meat is always 
moſt tender,” 5 | 

Mr Parkinſon, at Doncaſter, writes: We have a fort 
of ſheep from Northumberland that feeds well, and pays 
a great deal of money. I had laſt year 20 ewes from 
that county: bought them October 1797, put them to a 
Diſhley tup, and kept them on till December, 1792.— 
Profit as follows : 

« Sold the wool for «< = TY 


© 
27 lambs, at 186,  - = 24 6 © 
4 ewes, at 508. =p —_ 10 O Oo 
16 ditto, at 45s. - „ „ 
5 78 6 © 

Prime colt +» : 

« Profit - ( L.;o 16 o 


In the weſtern parts of the Riding, a number of hogs 
are fed upon oat meal, and fold to the Lancaſhire many. 


* 


* 


N * 8 
— ̃ — or CA A OG I — . — 
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facturers at 55. per ſtone, of 14 lb. avoirdupois; the hams 
are uſually ſent to the London market, as nothing will 
ao with the Lancaſhire people, but the latteſt parte of 
the andy. RW | 


23 


* 


* * 7 ** 
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nores x Chop 5 


(a) 1 is Sint a very titel Gen that tins old paß 
tures of god land, ſhould not be taken up. There is a time for 
all things, and no land ſhould lie in graſs for ever · I have, in my 
ſarm, old paſtures which have lain time immemorial, and which 
are worſe by one third, than I have known them within theſe 
20 years or leſs. I have other lands which have been incloſed | 
from the common fields, and ſown down to graſs from. about 
| the ſame time, which will feed twice the quantity of ſtock, as 
the old paſtures here alluded to, though not equal in quality. 
This land has continued in good condition, by paſturing i it with. 
ſheep and other ſtock, and may do fo for ſome time, till it becomes 
moſſy and hide bound, and then it ſnould certainly be pared and 
burned, as ſhould all lands in this condition. But the ſtewards | 
and landlords are averſe, to theſe old paſtures being diſturbed, 
notwithſtanding the advantage which might be derived to the 
tenant, as well as the increaſe of manure, and confiderable im- 
provement of the land ſo managed. 1 

Two, three, or four years is ſufficient 3 for this hs to le. 
in graſs, and no land ſhould lie more than ten or fiſteen years, if 
the benefit of the farmer is conſidered; as well as that of the land- 
lord. | | „ i oriſtire Farmer. 


Taking up ola aſk land, and laying down the. old tillage 
| fields, I conſider as material improvements. S. Dirkss E.. 


(5) Not a doubt about it, in many places plowing old lays, and | 
| laying down new ones, are eſſential to the landlords, as well as 
the farmers intereſt. Variety is charming even to old mother 
Tess, | | M26 


(e) 1tis neat certain, that the puſtures ont Skipton and | 

tie at no time have undergone the diſcipline of a regular courſe 
of tillage 3 probably many of them might be improved by being 
broken up, thoroughly worked, cleaned, and fkillfolly laid down! 
with the fineſt hay feeds, before the richeſs of the foil could be 
exhauſted. Such an nndertaking ſhould be executed by the land | 
owner ; it would be dangerous to truſt the power to a com 
farmer : if it were granted ang, Ly lies covenants, a — | 
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ful havock might be ed; however, few of the proprietors 


would cafily be induced, to make'any experiment with the plough, 
upon theſe rich paſtures, and a doubt cannot be entertained, 
whether their value would be very greatly reduced, by con- 


verting them permanently into arable lands, T. York, Eh. 


Azur. It is truly aſtoniſhing, to hear any perſon in his 
ſenſes, ſpeak in the above manner; if good land was to receive 
the injury he dreads from the plough, the greateſt part of the 
land in the kingdom, would have long ago been reduced to a 
eaput mortuum. The writer of this anſwer has often plowed old 
graſs fietds, without being fettered.by the ſtrict covenants, recom- 


- mended by Mt Vork; and he can, with confidence, ſay, that af. 
ter being cropped for a number of years, they carry him as good 


crops az ever. He thinks if leaſes of a proper duration were 
Fanted, (he means much longer than 21 years), that land would 
never be exhauſted ; but ſhort leaſes require both the ſpur and 
ite ip, and ly the land is at 1 e i R. B. 


(4) The proprietors * are jultly afraid of the plough, with 


its bleſſed companion the tithe waggon. They will not ſuffer the 


tenants to plough an acre, though, from the want of ſtraw, and the 
very high price of bread corn, from diſtant carriages, there is 
oy RY to n it, but the tithe. 2 

5] A York/hire Freeboldgn, | 


(e) We do not find this to be the caſe. Clover hay is a muck 
richer food by-itſclf, than when mixed with rye graſs, T. II. 


)J The beft in the world almoſt, in 475 ſeaſons, for windings 
and the worſt, i in a bad one. . . 


(8) 1 mould be very ſorry to ti Mr Parkinſon > 108. 
lation ; but I Will venture to lay, fu uo other perſon can make 
the ite Profit by 20 c Wet. A. Farmey. 
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GARDENS aw» ORCHARDS. 


jr is 3 out '« our province to enter upon 1 
articles, unleſs it be ſo far as reſpecis the kitchen 
garden. Every farmer ought to have a piece of ground 
adjoining to his houſe, properly fenced, for railing pot 
herbs and other vegetables; and it would be advantage- 
ous-that this was of ſuch a ſize as to admit cultivation 
by the plough. The expences of a garden, in other 
caſes, is often more than the value of the produce, and 
| we ſee no cauſe why vegetables of all kinds may not be 
raiſed in a garden, according to this method, as well as 
potatoes, beans, and turnips, which are cultivated in the 
fields. | 
Every cottager ought likewiſe to have. a piece of 
ground for a garden, upon which he may, at no ex- 
pence, raiſe vegetables ſor his family. We ſuppoſe one 
ſixteenth of a ſtatute acre would be fully ſufficient, and 
this he could eafily cultivate by hand e during his 
leiſure hours. 

A particular ſpecies of plum grows at Sherborne, and 
in the neighbourhood, called the Wineſour. It grows well, 
both upon gravel and lime-ſtone, is hardy, a good bear- 
cr, and anſwers upon any ſoil; but does not bear ſo well, 
nor its flayour ſo good on any as on lime-ſtone or gravel. 
On a. ſtrong deep land, the trees run too much to wood, 
and do not bear fruit in proportion, Theſe plums bloſ- 
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ſom better than any other ſort, and are produced from | 
ſuckers. The fruit ſells from 218. per peck, when ſound | 


and good, to 4s. 6d. when cracked and — They 
are hn hure whe, rain. 
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CHAPTER *. 


WY DIS AND PLANTATIONS, | 


THERE is a great deal of oak and aſh wood grown in 
the Weſt Riding, which meets with a ready market 
at the ſhipping and manufacturing towns. Much is al- 
ſo uſed at the mines and coalieries. The Duke of Nor- 
folk has above 1 500 acres of wood land in the pariſh of 
Sheffield, and we believe great attention is paid, both by 
him and other proprietors, to the management of this 
valuable article, Large quantities of logs and deals are 
imported from the Baltic, which, at a future period, 
might be unneceſſary, if Scots fir, and Cn: were 
planted upon the waſte grounds. N 
Meſſrs Tweedale and Noble, ſtewards to Mr n 
of Brettonhall, who poſſeſſes a a out deal of VIE 
timber, ſay, 
« [t is the cuſtom of the country, when a 0 is rea- 
* to 80 down, to fg. out and leave as follows, vi viz, 


| Every 21 ears. 
Poles, ſuppoſed to be left for a future fall, being judg- 
ed to be 20 years old, which, in 40 years more, 
it is ſuppoſed, would be timber trees, —left on an 


acre upon an average ß 
Trees, ſuppoſed to be 40 years old, left on an a- 
verage per acts =« = - 10 


Timber trees, ſuppoſed to be 6⁰ years old at the 
time they are ready to go down, judged to be 
taken down on an emu py acre „„ 


is . $x % 
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Reaſons why the underwood 1 is not kept cut quite down, 
VIZ. 

The bruſh or underwood would not turn to any pro- 
fit, except that it ſtands for 21 years, and then it is tak- 
en down along with the timber, for different uſes; ſuch 
as binding hedges, making riddles, burning for charcoal, 
and many other uſes, 'The trees that are left are at ſuch 
a diſtance from one another, that they do not prevent 
any thing from growing, but what will pay in twenty 
years time : but if the bruſh or under wood was kept 
quite cut down, it would neither be ſo well for the tim- 
ber and younger wood ; that method having been tried, 
it was found that neither the wood nor the bark made 
ſo much improvement, owing to its being ſtarved in the 
'bottom, when the underwood was not admitted to grow. 

« A tree left for a future fall, is chiefly one that grows 
from its own ſtem, and what we call a lording, and 
perhaps only forty years old, which, to ſtand twenty 
years more, in general pays better than to take it down 
at that age. 

« It is ſuppoſed, when a fall of wood is ready to go 
down, that with the poles, underwood, &c. it is worth | 
ſifty-five pounds per acre, upon an average. | 

« 'The value of wood ſet out to ſtand for a future fall, 
is judged, at the time of its being left, to be, 9 an a- 
verage, worth eightcen pounds per acre, 

„The woodlands in general, if they ſhould be quite 


- cleared of all the wood, under wood, &c. and put into 


cultivation, which would be at an enormous expence, 
it is ſuppoſed, would only, upon an Sons, 64 ve worth 
five ſhillings per acre. 

« It remains to be added, as another redo for taking 
down wood in the manner we do, that by this method 
wg have wood for all forts of cuſtomers; and as ſuch 
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can diſpoſe of it to more advantage BY convenience. 
The ſmall wood is uſed for laths, baſkets, puncheons 
ſor coal pits, hedge Rakes, &c, the larger for hufband- 
ry implements of every deſcription ; the- large timber 
for Aon aa ſhip-carpenters, e Ec. kee⸗ Ws 


Much has been ſaid of late, relative to planting the” 
waſte grounds, and we concur with thoſe who think 
ſach a ſubject deſerves the ſtricteſt inveſtig tion. Bei- 
tain, in a great meaſure, depends on foreign countries 
ſor being ſupplied with timber, while thoulands and 
thouſands of acres at home, capable of producing it, are 
allowed to lye waſte, and nearly unproduttive, We do 
not mean to recommend an extenſion of wood, where 
the land is of a ſuperior quality; becauſe we are convin- 
ced that ſuch ſoils will pay more under corn and graſe, 
Luut ſurely thoſe parts to which nature has not been fo 
liberal in her gifts, cannot be more advantageouſly em- 
ployed than in the growth of wood ſuited to its ſoil, ſi- 
tuation, and climate, and there are very few of the moſt 
barren and expoſed waſtes but what, under proper care 
and attention, will produce wood of one kind or other, 

It cannot be too ittrongly inculcated, that where a new - 
plantation is to be made, the ſtricteſt attention ovght to 
be paid to fence it at the firſt, in a ſubſtantial manner. 
If young timber is once injured, it never thrives after. 
wards; and a loſs of that nature renders the whole ori- 
ginal outlay in a manner uſcleſs. | | 

Perhaps it would be of great public utility that an act 
of the legiſlature was palled, requiring every landed pro- 
prietor to have a certain number of acres of his eſtate in 
woodland, If the proſperity of the kingdom be con- 
cerned in our having a ſufficient quantity of timber; 
and if the quantity be annually decreaſing, as me 
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late writers maintain then ſurely it ought to be a ma- 
terial object with every landed gentleman to ſupply that 
deficiency, by laying out a-certain portion of 155 eſtate 


ws the in of trees. 
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| WASTE any UNIMPROVED LANDS:. 


TA waſte lands, in this diſtrict; are very extenſive; a- 

mounting, according to Mr 'Tuke's calculation, to two 
hundred and fixty-five thouſand acres, which ate capable 
of cultivation (a); and one hundred and forty thouſand 
acres, which are incapable of improvement, except by 
planting ; being rather more than one fourth of the 
whole lands of the diſtrict. If we add to theſe the com- 
mon fields, which are alſo extenſive and ſuſceptible of 
as much improvement as the waſtes, it will at once ap- 
pear how much remains to be done, before the cultiva- 
tion of the diſtri can be pronounced finiſhed. or per- 
ſected. 

The quantity of watts land is diminiſhing every day, 
as incloſure bills are frequently paſſed for that purpoſe ; 
but Kill a great deal remains to be done; There are 
many parts of theſe waſtes capable of great improvement 
if divided and incloſed. But the far greateſt part would 
not repay the expence of incloſing; at fame time it is 
our opinion, that larches and Scots firs would thrive in 
many ſituations. (5) Wood of theſe kinds is much 
wanted, and we apprehend, would pay the proprietor 
well, and contribute to the public convenience; At any 
rate, as the waſtes are moſtly common; the proportion 
belonging to each proprietor ought to be aſcertained, 

which would enable him to improve his ſhare in the man- 

ner he gy ſce moſt advantageous. ( 
| R 2 
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The common fields, as is already faid, are numerous 
and exter.five, and the huſbandry carried on upon them 


is uniformly bad. They are generally of the beſt kind of 


ſoil; but are worn out with long and fuccefſive courſes of 
cropping, which have probably been the ſame ſor ſever: 
centuries. The proprictors of them are moſtly ſenſible 


of the defects, neceſſarily accompanying common field 


management, which mull be evident to them from land 
riling at leaſt one fourth in value, when it is divided and 
free ſcope allowed to the genius Wd talents of the farm- 


er; but the expence of a particular act of diviſion intimi- 


dates many from applying to parliament for its interpo- 
ſition. It would therefore be of great utility that a gene. 
ral bill was paſled for that purpoſe, as is already the 
caſe in Scotland, leaving it to the judge ordinary of the 
bounds to put it in execution, when application for that 
purpoſe was made by any of the proprietors. It would 
be neceflary in this bill to define the extent of manorial 
rights, and to ſettle the proportion to be allowed for 
tithes, in caſe they are not previouſly regulated. If the 
fields are divided, we ſec no neceſſity to force the pro- 


prietor, to incloſe whether he will or not, as is done at 


preſent, in conſequence of the powers veſted in the com- 
miſſioners appointed to execute the reſpeQive incloſure 
bills, If the proprietor is attentive to his own intereſt, 


he will do it himſelf, without compulſion, and at the 


ſame time do it more frugally, than when it is executed 
under a public commiſſion. Eh 

With regard to the walte grounds which are very ex- 
tenſive, they ought to be divided wherever they are com- 
mon. At preſent they are of very little profit to the 


diſſerent proprictors, being in general vaſtly overſtock- 
ed, unleſs where they are ſlinted paſtures, which is not 
frequent (d). If each perſon's proportion was duly af- 


certained, he could manage his own part as he faw moft 
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conducive to his intereſt. If it was W while, he 

would incloſe and i improve. If it anſwered for planting, 
he might improve it in that manner; or he would de- 
paſture it with ſuch nt as he Judged mot Lan ant and 
advantageous (e). 

As we have mentioned the Scots laws for lividing ee com- 
mons, we give the following extract of the act of par- 
liament paſſed in 1695, for regulating that buſineſs. 
All commons, excepting thoſe belonging to the 
« king in property, or royal burghs in burgage, may be 

divided at the inſtance of any individual having inter- 
© eſt, by ſummons raiſed againſt all perſons concerned, 
before the Lords of Seſſion, who are empowered to dif- 
cuſs the relevancy, to determine upon the rights and 
intereſts of the parties concerned, to divide the ſame 
amongſt them, and to grant commiſſion for perambu- 
lating, and taking all other neceſſary probation, ro be 
reported to the Lords, and the proceſs to be ultimately 
determined by them, declaring, that the intereſt of the 
heritors having right in the common ſhall be eſtimat- 
ed according to the valuation of their reſpective lands 
and properties; and that a portion be adjudged to each 
adjacent heritor in proportion to his property; with 
power to the Lords to divide the moſſes, if any be in 
the common, among the parties having intereſt 3 or 
in caſe they cannot be conveniently divided, that * 
remain in common, with free ith and entry, whether 
divided or not.“ 

Upon this article, Mr Payne at Frickley ſays, “ A con- 
ſiderable proportion of the arable land is unincloſed, to 
the great obſtruction of agricultural improvement; the 
advantages of inclofing are numerous and important, 

The liberal occupier of inelgſed land, whoſe mind is ac- 
_ tively improved in the employment and increaſe of his 
produce, with whom innovation has no ſault, but when 
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it is uſeleſs, this man on iuclaſed land bas not the vis in- 
ertiæ of his ſtupid neighbour to contend with him, be. 
fore he can commence. any alteration in lis manage- 
ment, that he is clearly convinced will be to his advan- 
tage; he is completely maſter of his land, which, in its 
open Nate, i is ſcarcely half his own, This is ſtrongly evi- 
dent in the cultivation of turnips, or other vegetables 
for the winter conſumption of cattle; they are conſtant- 
ly cultivated in incloſures, when they are never thought 
of ia the open fields in ſome parts; and I know no 
townſhip i in this Riding, except that of Wath upon 
Derne, where the turnips are cultivated in any degree 
of perfection in open fields. At that place, they have 
long been wiſely unanimous on the management of their 
common fields, and in ſelling the whole turnip crop, by 
a valuation, to a perſon engaging to ſtock them entirely 
with ſheep on the land: but even there they cannot ap- 
ply their own produce to the improvement of their u 
ſock, nor have they it in their power to vary their man- 
_ agement by the introduction of any graſſes for more than 
one crop in their rotation; both eſſential articles, when 
the improvement of live ſtock, particularly ſheep, is in 
contemplation z this argument for incloſure might be 
very amply dilated on, were I writing a treatiſe inſtead 

ef a letter, for it is clearly of importance to the cauſe. 

„Common fields are frequent; the difference ofvalue 
at preſent between common field, and incloſed land of 
ſigiilar quality, is about one-third greater in favour of 
the latter; but if the ſpirit of improvement was a little 
more awakened, this difference would be greatly in- 
ctcaſecdl. 

6 Hhete are great tracts of weſle und in this e 
hood ; I may extend this remark to the whole county: 
lands now utterly loſt to the community, even in this 
rich and populous Riding; and be it mentioned to the 
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utter diſgrace of every thing in the country, that after a 
long period of years, in which this land has depended 
on foreigners for a part of its neceſſary conſumption, 
theſe lands are ſtill waſte ; they are a complete nuiſance 
io every occupier, who has the misfortune to border up- 
on them ; whoſe incloſures are certainly expoſed to the 
inroads of their pining inhabitants, which you ſcarcely 
gueſs to be ſheep, but for the bits of ragged wool they 
carry on their backs: the fears of activity of theſe ani- 
mals are ſuch, that no fence can prevent their per form- 
ing them. Theſe waſtes are certainly capable of every 
improvement by incloſure, which is their ne qua non,” 
We cannot dwell ſufficiently upon the happy conſe- 
quences, which would certainly accompany the enact- 
ment of a law, for the general diviſion of the common 
fields and waſtes. The preſent mode is uncertain, in 
ſome caſes impraQicable, where the lord of the manor, 
or the tithe holder refuſe an agreement for their claims; 
expenſive in an eminent degree, allowing no oppoſition 
is made, and even upon the ſuppoſition, that an equal 
number of incloſure bills will paſs annually, as has done 
for an average of twenty years paſt, which is as much 
as can be expected, yet ſtill the common fields, and 
waſtes, will not be divided for a couple of centuries. 
While we earneſtly recommend a general diviſion bill, 
we as decidedly recommend, that the ineloſing of lands 
ought not to be a compulſory meaſure ; many fields will 
not pay the expence ; beſides, if the legal obſtruQtions 
were removed, every indevidual who diſcerned his own 
intereſt, would, in practicable caſce, ſet about that work 
himſelf, which he aſſuredly would perform at far leſs 
expence, than when the buſineſs is executed under the 
controul and direction of perſons, who are in no Tings 
intereſted in the ſucceſs of the meaſure, 
Mir Stockdale at Knareſborough, a gentleman to whom 


we are under the greateſt obligations, and who deſerves 7, 

thanks of the Board for his unwearied exertions to faci. 
litate the work, in which we were employed, deſcribes, 
in a circumſlantial manner, the difficulties which attended 
the diviſion of Knareſborough foreſt, an extent of ground 
of no lefs than 33,000 acres, Here follows his account 
of that buſineſs. and the manner in which he en 
the ſhare alloted to him. 

The foreſt of Knareſborough, till the yezr 177 ;, con- 
ſiſted of a great extent of ancient incloſed land, compriz- 
ed within eleven conſtableries, or hamlcts ; to which be- 
longed a tract of upwards of zo, ooo acres of common, 
whereon. Knareſborough, and ſeveral other towns, not 
within the other conſtableries, claimed, and had excer- 
ciſed a right of common, and turbary, equally with the 
owners of property within theſe eleven conſtableries. 

This waſte, in its open ſtate, yielded the inhabitants 
ſuel, and paſturage ſor their ſheep, horſes, and ſtock. of 
young cattle ; and ſome opulent yeomanry profited ex- 
ceedingly thereby; but to the neceſſitous cottager, and 
indigent farmer, it was productive of more inconve- 
nience than advantage; if not to themſelves, at leaſt to 
the public at large, who was by that means deprived in 
a great meaſure of the exertions of the farmer, and the 
labour of the cottager and their families; ſor it afforded 
their families à little milk, yet they would attempt to 
keep a horſe, and a flock of ſheep, The (ici enabled 
them to ſtroll about the country in idlencſs, and the ſe- 
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þ cond, in the courſe of every three or ſour years, were 
1 ſo reduced by the rot, and other diſaſtere, that, upcn 
| the whole, they yiclded no profit, _ 

i ö «In 1770, aſter various ſtruggles, an act was s obtained | 


to divide and incloſe this extenſive waſte, and the powers 
thereof committed to no leſs than five commiſſioners, 
and three ſerver ors, all or molt of them une qual to the 
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undertaking, from whom both great delay and expenee 


were incurred. After four years had elapſed, an amend» 
ment of this act became neceſſary, which was obtained 
in 1774. Thereby a ſixth commiſſioner was named, 


who had been appointed a ſurveyor by the firſt act, and 


who had thought proper to execute his duty by a deputy- 


In 1775, the commiſſioners made out a deſcription of 


their intended allotments; and in or about the year 1799, - 
they executed their award, which unfortunately is defi- 


cient in every eſſential requiſite; but with all theſe in- 
conveniencee, the generajity of proprietors, to whom 
allotments were made, ard particularly the ſmall ones, 
ſet about a ſpirited line of improvement. The poor cot» 
tager and his family exchanged their indolence for active 


induſtry, and obtained extravagant wages; and hundreds 


were induced to offer their labour from diſtant quarters 4 


| labourers of every denomination, carpenters, Joiners, 
ſmiths, and maſons, poured in, and met with conſtant 


employment. And though, before the allotments were 
ſet out, ſeveral riots had happened, the ſcene was now 


quite changed; for with all the ſoreign aſſiſtance, labour 


kept extravagantly high, and the work was executed de- 


ſectively, and in a few years many incloſures almoſt pro. 
Arate, and of courſe required making a ſecond time. Al 


theſe circumſtances taken together, were a heavy load 
upon the allotments, and in general rendered them very 
dear purchaſes. The foreſt, however, got in a great 


meaſure cultivated, and rendered a wonderſul increaſe 
of product to the public, though at the expence of indi- 
viduals. A public, or turnpike road was opened through 
the centre of the ſoreſt, which afforded*an ealy communi. 
cation between Knarmbarough and Skipton in Craven, 

and the manufacturing towns in the north-eaſt of Lan- 


caſhire, And though ſcarce a ſingle cart was before ſeen 
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in the market of Skipton, not leſs than 290 are e 
attendant on that market at preſent. | | 
In conſequence the product is increaſed beyond con- 


ception, the rents more than trebled, and population ad- 


vanced in a very high degree; indeed the lands, both an- 
cient and thoſe newly incloſed, being exonerated from 
tithe, a full ſcope was given to ſpirited cultivation; and 
to the credit of ſmall proprietors, they 'took the lead, 
and brought their ſmall ſhares ſirſt into the complete ſt 
ſtate of tutivation (J). I wiſh it was in my power to 
ſay as much of the large proprietors, but facts will not 
warrant it. On the contrary, I know of very few men 
of independent fortune, or others to whom large tracts 
were either aſſigned as their ſtipulated ſhare, or acquired 
by purchaſe, under the clauſe for ſale to defray the ex- 


. pence of the act, who have made any improvement, or -- 


ſcarcely eſſectually ring-fenced their property. : 
« Many impediments prevented their activity; ; firſt, what 
was to be done muſt be committed to the care of ſervants, 


or agents; ſecondly, the extravagance of wages, by rea- 


ſon of the want of inhabitants; and above all, the im- 


5 1 580 of letting large tracts as farms, where it mull 


de a (cries of years before any returns could be expected, 
or even proviſion obtained for their working horſes. 
Theſe obſtacles operated to a total neglect, or deſertion ; 
and in conſequence, large tracls indeed at * gals hour are 
in their wild uncultivated ſtate, ' 

« If may be allowed to offer my ſentiments how to 
turn theſe tracts to better advantage, I ſhould adviſe 
building a number of cottages, with ſuitable ſmall out- 
buildings, and laying to each not more than 10 acres of 
land; tempt individuals by ſuffering them to live rent- 
free ſor the firſt ſever years, but obliging them to break 
up two acres atnually, till the whole was improved; then 
fix a reaſonable rent, and add 10 zcres more for the ſame 
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term, and conditions; ; and ſo proceed gradually, till the 
whole of ſuch part, as would admit of cultivation, was 
gone through, The land thus improved, would be con- 
ſidered by the inhabitants as the work of their own crea- 
tion, and nothing but cruel treatment by their landlords 
would drive them away. In a few years population 
would improve, and that once locally obtained, every 
other diſſiculty would vaniſh. _ 
« Several conſiderable tracts of this foreſt have fallen to 
any lot, both as aſſignments i in right of former property, 
Ind by purchaſe; moſt of them were of the worlt ſtrata, 
being either confined bogs, or cold ſteril clay, mixed 
with white ſand, and the ſurface, pared off ſor fuel, 
Little proſit could be expected from ſuch kind of pro- 
perty; but nevertheleſs, 1 attempted improvements, 
which many condemned me for; and I frankly confeſs,” 
my expectations were not gratified, though I ſtill flatter 
myſelf my efforts are not wholly uſcleſs, as my errors 
may probably enable others to benefit. by ſhunning the 
like plan. | 
« I wilf ſtate the means I firſt __ and then point out 
the errors, or propriety of them; and afterwards give a 
ſhort accoum of my preſent mode of management. 
„When I viſt took poſſe ſlion of the clay parts, ſo in- 
jured as ſtated, by being pared for ſucl, I was eager to 
get my ring- ſen zes completed, and thereby was led to 
give extravagant wages, and by employing ſtrangers had 
them badly exec\'ed;z theſe men wanting ſabſiſtence- 
money, while coch pleting a contract, were generally in 
advance before. thr labour, and rarely finiſhed them, 
eren in their own ch: ſective mode, and the work, par- 
ticularly ſtone ſenc: 45 was to- do over again; this was 
folly, I then purchaſed oxen to plough with, and 
ploughed as deep as pollible; by which means ſtones 
were ploughed up, u dere none were expected, which 
5 8 3 2 
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would have made the fenccs, and faved a great deal of 
the former expence of leading from a diſtance. Had 1 

now to begin, 1 ſhould firſt plough as deep as' I could 

with oxen, collect the ſtones raiſed thereby, and make a 
broad caſe of a fence, at leaſt 30 inches, and raiſe the 
wall no higher than the ſtones would ſerve to ſurround 
the allotment; and reſt ſatisſied therewith till the next 
ploughing, whereby more ſtones would ariſe, which T 
would uſe in railing the wall gradually to its proper 
height; by this means, the walls would be more ſub- 
ſtantial, and raiſed at one-third of the expence, 
After the firſt deep ploughing, Ileft it in that ſtate a 
| year, expoſed to froſt and heat, then harrowed well, and 
ploughed acroſs, and added three chaldron, or nearly 
10 buſhels of lime per acre, to make the land fall, and 
correct the acidity ; and in the ſpring following ſowed 
with oats, after a third ploughing; and the next year, 
peaſe or vetches; then fallowed, and limed as before, 
and took two crops to each fallow fo limed, until I 
found the repetition of lime did harm, inſtead of being, 
of advantage. In place of this, I now take one crop to 
each fallow, have better crops, and ſave two guineas per 
acre by withholding the lime, which colt me 145. per 
chaldron; by this means I get only ſix crops in twelve 
years, but which produce more than eight crops by the 
other mode, keep the land in better condition, and ſave 
eight guineas, beſore expended on lime. Probably lime 

may be again neceflary at a future day; but I am con- 
fident, that with ſome ſorts of lime, you may uſe it till 
the land will neither produce corn nor graſs. The 
quality of lime varies much; we have two ſorts, one 
burnt near Ferrybridge, and another at and near Knares- 
' borough z, Where the heaps of the firſt are laid, there is 
always the beſt crop; but where the heaps of the other 

_ are laid, you will ah naps, find the land ſteril for ſeve- 
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fal years. The firſt ſort is burnt e compact ſtrong 
ſtone, the other from a porous marly ſtone. At proper 
intervals 1 ſow with graſs ſeeds, eat them the firſt year 
with ſheep, and lay all my fold. yard compoſt on the 
graſs, except where ſome ſmall parcels that will grow 
turnips demand it. But this kind of clay land wilt nei- 
ther anſwer: well long in tillage, nor in graſs, but muſt 
be frequently changed. By treating this cold clay ſoil 
in this mode, building ſmall houfes and barns, and 
working with oxen, I have improved the land fo as to be 
able to let it at ros. per acre; but I muſt obſerve, that 
had it been titheable, the tithe alone would have utterly 
precluded my efforts, for the value of as tithe would 
often have been more than my profit, 

In making my ſubdiviſions, I divided them 1540 ten- 
acre incloſures as nearly as poſſible, and the year preceding 
the planting quick wood, or white thorns, I prepared the 
ground, where the fences were intended, by frequent 
ploughings, and planted potatoes. In the autumn, aſter 
| theſe were gathered, I made a ditch, breaſted the cam 
with ſtones, and planted the wood behind the camy 
faking care to have the ditch on the higher ſide of the 
fence, ſo as to intercept the water before it reaches the 
roots of my quick- wood; and as warmth and ſhelter are 
_ deſirable attainments in all high expoſed fituationsy 
within my fences I make a border plantation about 20 
feet wide, fence this off with quick-wood, and alſo fill 
my ſubdiviſion fences with foreſt trees moſt adapted to 
the ſoil, For though theſe may ultimately prove in- 
jurious both to the fences and the land, yet when that 
begins to be the caſe, they are eaſily taken down, and 
ferve ſor ſtakes and bindings, when the hedges require 
cutting. As water is not always to be had in every 
fituation where it is wanted, I make a | Square,” or round 
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pond, where the fences interſect one another, ſo 28 to 
make one pond ſerve to ſupply four cloſes, thus: | 


e By this means, I can either plough or paſture any 
cloſe without inconvenience, and if the ſtrata be ever ſo 
open or porous, yet thoſe ponds are eaſily made reten- 
tive, by digging them deep, then laying a covering of 
lime, or lime aſhes, at the bottom and fides, which will 
prevent worms and moles working ; afterwards puddle it 
well with earth and water, and when that is got dry, 
pave with ſmall ſtones the inlets out of each cloſe for 
the cattle to drink at; and then open ditches to let water 
into, and out of the ponds; and, if well executed, they 
will afford a due ſupply of water during any dry ſeaſon, 
A farm of this unkindly foil, and high ſituation, will turn 
to beſt account in having it occupied in regular courſes 
of one-third arable, one-third meadow, and the remain- 
der paſture, ſtocked with young breeding ſtock ; and by 
changing the land from meadow to paſture, and paſture 
to arable in due ſucceſſion, and always wintering as 
much or more ſtock than you can ſupport in ſummer, 
you will of courſe raiſe conſiderable portions of dung, 
and thereby ultimately improve the foil, This plan is, 
however, to be far exceeded in rapid improvement where 
inh:bitants abound, ſo as to enable you to let your pro- 
pe in ſmall parcels, by building ſmall, yet ſuch build- 


4 


ar 
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ings as are calculated to anſwer |the purpoſe, of: "any 
_ eſtabliſhed manufactory. 3 

« In the cultivation of my boggy eee 1 Wa 
equally erroneous in my ſirſt outſet ; for I ruſhed haſtily 
to effect a drainage, and purſued the advice and plan of 
one very well verſed in that operation, where the defects 
were only ſurface water, or day ſprings; my drains 
were judiciouſly placed, well cut, properly filled, and 
umple bottom apertures left; but unfortunately: the nas 
ture of the ſprings, or water, was of the ſame hard 
;ncruſtinating quality as the dropping well at Knareſ- . 
borough, and this ſoon adhered to the ſides, and every 
obſlructing particle within the drains, ſo as to block 
them up; I was then obliged to open them, and ſuffer 
them to remain open, at leaſt for a conſiderable time; 
even ſome of them yet emit ſuch hard water as not to 
allow of covering. This occaſioned much expence, and 
ſome delay; but having got the ſurface water off, I pared 
and burnt, and took rape or turnip, and a ſucceſſion cf 
oats and flow, till I could get it into a ſtate for graſs 
and then I ſowed ſuch parts as were become firm by 
draining, with hay ſeeds, and a ſpecies of clover called 
cow graſs, being our native honey ſuckle graſs, which is 
perennial, and having a ſolid ſtem, does not contain fo 
much fixed air as red clover, and F never 
| blows cattle. 
In this ſtate it has remained eight or ten years, is 
very good paſturage, and will eyen feed a Scotch bullock, 
Such parts as were too boggy to be totally corrected, I 
have made into willow garths, and plantations of other 
aquatics, which thrixg tolerably well; and in a few years 
I Have no doubt will yield conſiderable proſit. I (till 
keep draining them where defects appear; and when J 
am fully convinced the covered drains will not require 
© pas. n, and that the land will bear the operation 


4 the ad I will turn the ſwarth down, roll, and 

then ſow with oats before I harrow, aſterwards harrow 
the ſeeds in, and roll again, The next autumn, winter 
fallow, and in the ſucceeding ſpring prepare the land for 
turnips; and in the year following, if the land is ſuf- 
ficiently clean, ſow oats and hay ſeeds, cow graſs, and 

white clover, and then convert it to paſturage, 

When the land, which is of a looſe black earth, was 
laſt in turnips, it happened to be a very froſty hard 
winter, yet I obſeryed that the turnips that grew thereon 


were leſs affected by the weather, and laſted good longer 


in the ſpring, than any that grew on much better ſoils ; 
and this I have ſince often noticed on land of the ſame 
n, in other ſruntions? 


We have juſt one e thing n more to wal upon this head, 
and that is, to ſuggeſt the propriety of declaring incloſing 
bills to be public acts, ſo long as the preſent ſyſtem is 

adhered to. We underſtand, when any legal diſpute 
ariſes, in conſequence of theſe hills, that the Judges will 
receive nothing but a certifyed copy, the procuring of 
which | is an additional expence to the parties. 


1 
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NOTES on Chapter 11. 


{a) Great part of which, call londly for improvement by the 
plough and the ſpade; may the call be obeyed, leſt we Habt, and 
abeu ve, and hammer, till we have not bread to cat. e 


(b) Not a doubt of it; ſearcely a bleak hill in the iſland, where 
wood of one kind or other would not thrive : many a ſpot is con- 
demned by planters for want of aſcertaining, in a ſmall nurſery* 
which kinds of trees will ſuit the ſoil and climate, previouſly o 
thc formationof any plantation. A Yorkfpire Hreeholder. 


(c) This a moſt neceſſary conſideration, and well deſerving the 
utmoſt attention of the Board; to ſay more on the ſubject than 1 is 
mentioned in the text would be ſuperfluous. 
| 5 Yorkſhire Farmer. 


OY 


(4) It is certainly true, that unſtinted commons are eat up by 
mercenary and opulent individuals, and ſo overlooked, that they 
can be of no real ſervice, either to themſelves or others; whereas 
if commons were ftinted, the poor cottager who could not ſtock 
his part, might reccive a valuable compenſation for his right. 
Thus a proportional ſtock would be put upon them, and every 
one receive advantage. This is only ſuggeſted, howeyer, where in⸗ 
cloſures cannot be accompliſhed ; but if a general incloſure could 
be obtained, it would moſt certainly be productive of great na- 
tional advantage. | A York/hire Farmer. 


(e) All the waſte lands, ought to be divided as ſoon as poſſiblr, 
ſo as every proprietor might have an opportunity of improving 
bis ſhare, in one way or other, 7. 


YHere is a proof i in point to the argument re ſpecting ſmall 
farms. . Fon. 


Aꝛnſeuur.— Not at all, it is . in favour of fal provrictors, 
. 
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CHAPTER Xi, 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
SECT. 1.—Draining, 
[Hs molt uſeful practice ought 9 to be ne; 


glected by the farmer; as, where the nature of the 
ſoil, and ſituation of the ground requires it, no money 


can be ſo advantageouſly expended (a). In our ſurvey 


of the Welt Riding, we foynd draining was afhduouſly 
attended to, in many placesz but that, in others, it was 
either totally neglected, or imperſectly perſormed: in 
particular, that uſeful meaſure of clearing out the water 
ſurrows, upon the tillage fields, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary upon moiſt ſoils, was very negligently ex- 
ezuted (b), As ſoon as poſſible after a field is either 
ploughed or ſown, the whole furrow along the end of 
the field, betwixt and the head-ridge, together with ſuch 
parts of the field itſelf where the water, from want of 
level, cannot get off, ſhould be digged of a proper depth, 
and perfectly cleaned out. This lays the field in ſuch a 
ſituation, that the greateſt falls of rain run off immedi. 
ately; and a due attention to this practice, conſtitutes, 
in à material manner, the difference betwixt the good 
and the bad farmer. | | „ 
Hlollow drains are executed in various ways. In ſome 
places the ſhoulder drain prevails. This is doue by 


* 
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digging the bottom of the drain narrower than the tops 
and covering it with the ſurface ſod, which may.do in 
ſome caſes where the ſward is ſtrong, but never can be 
fully depended upon. Where they are filled with ſtones, 
ſometimes the largeſt fare ſet upon their edge, caſting 
inwards, till they join; which leaves a ſmall vacuity for 
the water running, and they are then filled up with 

finall ſtones, In other places this is done with bricks z 
but where plenty of materials allow it, we never could 
diſcern a more efficacious method of filling drains; than 
by doing it with round land Rones thrown in indifcri- 
minately, which, if care is taken that no eatth is mixed 
amongſt them, and the top well covered with ſtraw be- 
ſore they ate filled up, will tun longer, and be leſs liable 
to interruption than when a vacuity is left by either 
ſetting the firſt ſtones upon their edge, or by walling the 
ſides, and covering with flat ſtones, and at the ſame time 
is conſiderably cheaper. 

A gentleman near Skipton writes us as e 1 
(© The greateſt improvement I hear of is in the mode 
of draining, which is now done with ſtones above and 
below, and walled with chem on each ſide: the price of 
this work for a yard deep, is about 1s, 6d. per rood of 


ſeven yards, including the (tones; a cart load of which 


will complete a rood; and is worth about 3d. at the 
quarry, There is Hkewife a kind called a ſhoulder drain, 
practicable only in clay lands, which is made by uſing a 
narrower pointed ſpade at the bottom, which leaves 4 
kind of ſhelf, or ſhoulder, on each fide, to prevent the 
carth with which it is filled, from falling to the bottom: 
the uppermoſt ſpadeſul is firſt laid in with the turf 
downwards; and then filled with the mould; the ſurplus 
fas there is always ſome) is either made into a compolk 
with lime, or ſpread immediately upon the land. The 
price of this ſort of draining is about od. per rood, at 4 
1 1 
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yard deep; and ſo on in proportion, The drains, be- 
fore theſe abovementioned were introduced, were uſually | 
covered with bruſh- wood, or perhaps ſtraw or n 4 


SECT. 2.— Irrigation, 


_ In many parts, eſpecially in the manufacturing dif. 
trict, great improvement is made upon the graſs fields, 
by watering or floating them (c). Mr Walker, at 
Crow-neſt, is the molt particular in this reſpect, and has 
his water ſo admirably diſpoſed, that he can float the 
| greateſt part of his fields, whenever he thinks convenient. 
We do not pretend to be acquainted with this branch of 
huſbandry z but in ſome places, we were told, its ad- 
vantages were equal to a top-dreiſing of manure, _ 
Mr Ellerſhaw, at Chaple-le-dale, near Ingleton, gave 
us a particular account of the manner uſed by him, and 
ſeveral of his neighbours, to water their fields, They 
float it early in the ſpring, which rots the moſs, en- 
riches the ground, and conſequently produces an addi- 
tional quantity of graſs, Where a ſufficient quantity of 
water can be got, and proper levels ſound, it certainly is 
the cheapeſt and probably the moſt efficacious way of 
enriching ground. After all, a good deal of judgment 
is required to periorm this operation in a proper manner, 


Suc r. 3-—Paring and Burning. 


Oun information on this head, was various and con- 
tradiQory. In ſome. places, the practice is prohibited, 
unleſs with the conſent of the proprietor.“ In others, it 
ig deemed the beſt method for breaking up all graſs 
grounds, and 15 not ſuppoſed to waſte the ſoil in any 
ſhape. Our opinion 1s, that upon ſome grounds, paring 
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and burning may be good management, particularly 
upon rough coarſe ſward, which cannot otherwiſe be 
eaſily brought into a proper ſtate of cultivation. But 
that upon the whole, it is a practice that ſhould be 
_ cautiouſly uſed; as it tends in a material degree to exhauſt 
and impoveriſh the ſoil (d). The expence of paring 
and burning of land, with the ſpreading of the aſhes, 
is from 188. to 245. per acre. 

An intelligent gentleman, in the neighbourhood of 


Doncaſter, has favoured us with his ſentiments on the 


moſt proper ſoils for paring and burning. 

« All old graſs fields, which are huſky and wil not 
eaſily pulveriſe, ought to be pared and burned, as no 
land is proper for raiſing corn before it is thoroughly 
reduced; and this is accompliſhed in a more ſpeedy 
manner by paring and burning, than by any other pro- 
ceſs. The foil is alſo enriched by theſe operations, 
grubs, and worms are deſtroyed, and a fermentation 
_ occaſioned, ſomething ſimilar to that of yeaſt amongſt 
flour and water. Grubs and worms prevail much in all 
theſe old graſs fields; and, before they are extirpated, 
the corn ſown upon them is in danger of periſhing, ſor 
want of proper food. This is a fact well known to 
every practical farmer who has broke up ſuch ſoils. 

© Limeflone and Heath lands are well adapted for 
paring and burning, as they are generally poor; and the 
_ aſhes, by i as a manure, produce good crops alter- 
wards, | | 

„ Carr-land, or peat earth, ſuit for paring and burn- 
ing beſt of all, as it is diſſicult to pulveriſe ſuch foils 
in any other way. The roots of the herbage which 
grows upon them, are ſo ſtrong that the ſurface is 
thereby bound faſt like a matt, but paring and burning 

removes this obſtruction at once, and conſequently 
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ought to be adopted when 1. of this omg are brought 
into cultivation; | 

4 Sand ſoils leſs ſuite for paring and virdfag: as ſand 
is an expeller of fire, and will not burn to aſhes. Clay 
is alſo improper for burning, for it thereby becomes 
brick ; nor can I recommend the hazel earths, which 
generally carry a fine ſwarth, as being ſuitable for paring 
and burning; they are not difficult to pulveriſe, and 
are ſoon brought into a proper ſtate for e corn 
erops/”? 


SECT. 4. Manares. 


Trits is a ſubject which deſerves particular attention 
as it is upon the ſolid foundation of manuring that my 
good ſyſtem of huſbandry muſt be built. 

The manures uſed in the Weſt Riding, beſides thoſe 
generally uſed in other parts of the kingdom, are bones, 
horn ſhavings, and rape duſt, with ſeveral other articles 
of refuſe from the manufaQuring towns; and from the 
accounts we received, the effects of theſe extraordinary 
manures are highly beneficial, With regard to the lime 
huſbandry, and the collection and application of home- 
made dung, we apprehend the practice of the diſtrict is 
very faulty, and we ſhall give our reaſons for this opinion, 

rſt, In the paſture parts of the country, the hay is 
conſumed upon the field, and from its being thrown 
indiſcriminately upon the ground, the dung may be ſaid 
to be in great meaſure loſt (e), at leaſt the value of it is 


much reduced in compariſon to what it would be, if the 


hay was eaten at home in the houſe, or the yard; and 
the dung carefully collected together in a heap, ſo as 
fermentation might properly take place, We decidedly 
condemn the cating hay in the ſield/ as occaſioning great | 
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waſte of that neceſſary article, independent of the loſs 
ſuſtained by the improper application of the dung. | 
Adly, The home-made dung, in the above parts of the 
country, is generally laid upon the rich paſture fields, 
which have been cut that ſeaſon for hay, and not upon 
the tillage lands. We have doubts, whether dung can 
ever be applied with equal propriety, as upon well 
wrought fallows. If the dung exceeds the quantity 
neceſſary for the fallows, which in few ſituations will be 
the caſc, it ought to be laid upon other parts of the farm, 
which are under the plough, and not upon the graſs 
ſields, which when properly ſown down, will NY 
improve themſelves (/). 
la the corn diſtrifts, dung is applied with more 
judgment, it being. generally Jaid upon the fallow or 
turnip break, though even there it is ſometimes laid 
upon the graſs. We are of. qpinion, a great deal 
more dung might be accumulated, if the ſtubbles were 
cut lower than is preſently done (g). Barley and oats 
are often cut with the ſcythe, which ſo far obviates 
this argument; but wheat, which is the e je 
is always cut with the fickle, 
From not ſeeing the crops upon the ground we cannot 
ſay with preciſion what proportion of the ſtraw might 

be left. But, from a careful examination of the ſtubbles, 
we ſuppoſe it at leaſt to be one-third (5). This not rr 
occaſions a great Joſs of grain, as all the ſtraggling hea 
are thereby left, but alfo deprives the farmer of a large 
portion of home manure, for the dry ſtubble, left upon 
the field, will never ferment ; it is therefore of no uſe to 
enrich the ground, and occafions great inconvenience, 
when the land is ploughed down afterwards. 

To aſcertain the difference betwixt high and low 
cutting, an experiment was made upon part of a field of 
wheat, two ridges of which, were cut cloſe by the 
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ground, and the other two conſiderably higher, though 
not ſo high as the general run of the Yorkſhire ſtubbles, 
Each of the diviſions was apparently of equal quality, 
and meaſured a trifle more than a quarter of a Scotch 
acre, which is above one fiſth larger than the Engliſh 
ſtatute acre. The crop was ſtooked ſeparately, and the 
time taken to the part cut low, was 1 hour and 24 minutes, 
of 8 ſhearers, while the high cutting was performed by the 
ſame number of hands, in 48 mindtes. The wages paid 

that week were 18d. per day, and the ſuppoſed expence 
of maintenance 6d. or 28. per day altogether. When 
threſhed, the grain and ſtraw were carefully meaſured 
and weighed, and the reſult of the experiment was as 

follows: | 


Reſul.—8 ne 1 hour 24 3 at 


The ſame hands 48 minutes 1 I ue” 
Difference of expence . ee 8 1 8 


in favour of high cutting one 9 or four ſhillings 
per acre. 


1; oaks of lies more upon the low cutted 
_ ridges, than thoſe cutted high at 18, 4d. 


per peck - — _ % 
14 Stones (22 averdupois pounds) of more 
ſtraw, at 2d. per ſtone - ** 4 


© O 
or 3 ſhilings per Scotch acre. . 

From which deduct the increaſed expence of 3 

there remains a benefit of twelve ſhillings * acre in 

favour of low cutting. 

The above trial according to the beſt of our Sr pn 
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was fairly made, and the reaſon which urged us to make 
it, was to ſilence the objections of ſome neighbours, who 
alledged low ſhearing was not profitable. It is proper 
to obſerve, that the field of wheat on' which the trial 
vas made, was not broke down nor ſtraggled, ſo was in 
a favourable condition for high cutting. We have ſeen 
Wheat fields, where three times the quantity might have 
been left, unleſs great pains were uſed; Batley is 
another grain that requires careful handling, as, where 
the bottom is rough, or the ſtraw ſhort, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to make good work. The utility of taking 
care of a crop is ſo evident, that we preſume it is 'unne- 
ceſſary to urge arguments in favour of what few will 

contradict, although they have not patience to practiſe it. 
What can be more abſurd, than for a farmer to carry on 
all the previous operations with accuracy, and when 


the object of his labour is come to perfection, to allow _ 


it to be haſhed and mangled by his ſhearers at haryeſt? 
The farmer is in many caſes deprived of a due qus- 
city of dung, by keeping too many cattle, We venture 
to lay it down as a rule, that no greater number ſhould 
be kept, than is neceſſary to reduce the ſtraw to putre- 
faction. When more are kept, although the quality of 
che dung may be improved, yet the quantity is curtailed. 
Bone duſt, or as it is called, hand tillage, is uſed 
to great extent upon all the fields ſor twenty miles 
round Sheffield. Bones of all kinds are gathered with 
the greateſt induſtry, and are even imported from diſtant 
places. They are broke through a mill made for that 
purpoſe z are ſometimes laid on the ground without any 
mixture ; but it is ſuppoſed moſt 'adyantageous to mix 
them up with rich earth, into a compoſt, and when 
fermentation has taken place, is the proper time to lay 
them on the ground. 9 8 alfo heard of another 
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manure, which can never be more than a Jocal one, viz 
the refuſe of hogs briſtles from the bruſh manufaQtories, 
One gentleman informed us that he had manured four 


' acres with this reſuſe, and that its effect greatly ſur. 


paſſed that of ſtreet dung, which the reſt of the field 
had been covered with, 


Lime is applied to the greateſt part of the land in 
cultivation, and the quantity laid on at one time, is ſo 
inconſiderable, that in our humble opinion, it can never. 
produce the intended effect. Whenever we ſpeak 


_ againſt a general practice, we do it with diſſidence; but 
upon this occaſion, we cannot refrain from expreſſing 


our diſſatisfaction, both with the quantity applied, and 


the frequent repetition of this article (i). 


The farmer is too often obliged, by the covenants 
ſubſiſting between him and his landlord, to throw lime 


upon land, where, in the real ſenſe of the word, it is 
thrown away, It muſt appear. exceedingly abſurd 


to any perſon, who knows the manner in which lime 
operates, and the number of years its effects continue, 
that the farmer ſhould be obliged to lime his land every 


third year, whether it necds it or not. This is done 
by every, leaſe, where two crops are only allowed 


to a fallow, and where it is covenanted to lay lime upon 
that fallow, The ſpecified quantity is in many caſes ſo 
ſmall, being ſometimes one chalder, or a chalder and a 
half, that it neyer can produce effects adequate to the 
expence, or indeed any expence at all, It may be ſaid, 
that by frequently laying on ſmall quantities, that a ſuf. 
hcient doſe is given at laſt. This argument is plauſible, 
but it ſhould be remembered, that the eſtects of the firſt 
partial liming, is- probably wore off, before the ſecond 
comes to its aſſiſtance; and that if the firſt is ſtimula- 
ting and fermenting the land, the ſecond is only a pro- 
digal waſte of expence. 
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But why oblige the farmer to lay lime upon his land 
at all ? If it be for his intereſt, he will do it without any 
obligatory clauſe in his leafe ; if it is not for his intereſts 
a burden is laid on his ſhoulders, that can give benefif 
to none. It is ſurpriſing, proprietors ſhould infiſt upon 
this; for lime has never been underſtood to improve the 
rial value of the ſoil, in a permanent manner, but is 
generally conſidered as a Rimulus, or uſed to procure 

a temporary exertion. _ 

We were particularly anxious to rel he e alt 
of lime laid upon an acre, and we found it to be, in 
different places, from 1 chalder, or 32 buſhels, to 160 
buſhels, Some people may uſe rather more, but from 
60 to 70 buſhels per acre, may be regarded as' an 
average ; a quantity very inadequate, in bir humble 
opinion, to the intended purpoſe. _ 

Lime; in the Weſt Riding, is Fuibelß ipplled to 
fallow, and ſpread upon the ground immediately before 
the laſt ploughing. We judge, unleſs in ſome particular 
caſes, it would be uſed with as much advantage and 
with greater convenience upon the graſs fields; For in- 
ſtance, inſtead of laying it upon the fallow, preparatory 
to turnips, or upon the clean ſummer fallow, let it be 
laid upon the clover crop; which is the third of the uſual 
ſequence z of, upon the paſture lands, previous to break. 
ing them up for corn (I). The land is generally at that 
time in a fituation proper for the operation of lime, and 
it can be applied; at different periods, with leſs e | 
and inconvenience to the farmer; ; 

In no practice whatever; has greater etrots been coms 
mitted, than in the management of land, after it has 
been limed. This manure as it is called by ſome 

perſons, or ſtimulus as it is called by others, has been 

uſed with wonderful ſucceſs, in every or of the iſlands 
U 3 | 
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and was known to the ancient Britons before the landing 

the Romans. under Julius Cæſar, From its effects, 
3 ſtrongeſt ſoils are rendeted free and pliable, while 
thoſe of an oppoſite quality, are rendered compact and 
firm, Although the conſequences attending lime have 
generally proved very heneficial, in the firſt inſtance, 
(limg being often as ſuperior to dung, 28 dung is to 
nothing,) yet great errors have been committed in the 
after mode of management, by perſiſting in corn crops 

Jl: the land was exhauſted, When land is. reduced to 

is ſtate, it will be found juſt as much loſt money to 
giye it a ſecond doſe, before it is enriched by dung, or 
refreſhed with graſs, when 2 repetition may be given 
With certain. advantage. 5 f 
The quantity of lime we have bean in uſe of laying 

on an acre of ground, is from 250 to 300 buſhels, which 
is from 200 to. 240 buſhels to the Engliſh ſtatute acre ; 
but much depends upon the 1 nature of the foil, upon its 
preſent condition, upon the quality. of the lime, and upon 
its being properly incorporated with the ſoil. It is at 
all times ſafer to increaſe, than to diminiſh the above 
quantities, as an eee is ſeldom hurtful, pee 
upon lrong ſoils, _ 

Much diſpute has taken, oats: upon the beſt mode of 
applying lime, whether i in a hot powdered ſtate, or when 
it.is Fele? whether on graſs or fallow land ? and, when ap- 
plied to the former, whether this ought to be done a 
year or two before it is broke up ? The writer of this 
report, who probably has limed as much ground as any 
of his profeſſion, can with confidence maintain, that 
where the land is in that ſtate, which conſtitutionally. 
diſpoſes it to receive benefit from the application of 
calcareous matter, hat is when, it has lain long in graſs, 
or is ſufficiently enriched with dung, or other manures, 
that lime will i in theſe caſes operate i in whatever form, or 
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upon whatever ſurface it is applied. It is certainly the 
thriftieſt way of uſing it, to lay it on in its powdered 
ſtate, and probably it gets ſooner into action, when ad- 
miniſtered to a well pulveriſed fallow; but that the 
conſequences will be equally beneficial in a year or two, 
that is as ſoon as the lime is fairly mixed with 1 —_ 
we have not the ſmalleſt doubt. 5 

It has been thought that when lime is ine to e 
lands, the ſafeſt way of doing it; is to lay it on a year or 
two. before the field is intended to be broke up, other - 
wiſe the lime will be buried in the bottom of the furrow. 
The writer once tried an experiment to aſcertain: the 
fact. He limed thirty acres. at the rate of 250 buſhels 
per acre; A part was limed three years before ploughing, 
another part two years, another part one year, and the 
remainder about 8 or 10 days before the ploughing com- 
menced. At harveſt the whole crop which was oats 
was equally good, and the beſt proof that the lime had 
commenced operation was, that twenty acres of the ſame 
ſield not limed, were full 15 buſhels per acre ſhort ed 
quantity produced on the reſt of the field. 

We have had oceaſion to ſee that lime is aſelaſs pon 
ſome foils, chiefly thoſe of a mooriſh or ſoft nature, which 
have been previouſly limed and hard crapped afterwards z- 
but if a ſimilar quantity was wrought up in a com- 
poſt of earth, &. chat the conſequences were highly. 
beneficial. We are inclined. to think, this is the ſaſeſt 
way of repeating lime upon ſoils that do not poſſeſs 
much vegetable ſubſtances; at leaſt, from nah remotely 
made, we have never been diſapointed. | 

If theſe compoſis are made up on the head 1 of | 
the field, or on any rich land adjoining, and wrought 
wholly with the plough and harrow, they-are not more 


cxpenſive than ordinary manures. Lhe great object is 
to ſave carriage, as ſrom the quantity required to cover 
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lime laid on the next ſpring, when it was Fete, but 
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in acre, the charge is oonbderable uud i brought from 


any diſtance. 

It is believed that Genen writers are often much 
miſtaken with regard to the nature and operation of 
lime. Indeed few branches of agricultural ſcience are 


leſs underſtood, and we may venture to ſay the ſubject 


will not be better underſtood, without reforting to a 
body of facht. Many of our writers are like the philo- 


ſophers who figured before Lord Bacon's day; they 


form a theory, and bring their facts to that ſtandard, 
inſtead of building their theories upon the folid bee | 
tion of ſacts and experiments. 


Judging upon the ſe principles, that more afeful in- 


formation will be communicated to the public, by a 


practical paper upon this important ſubſect, than by a 
pompous parade of philoſophical knowledge couched in 


technical terms; we therefore give a place to the fol- 


lowing paper, upon the application of lime, furniſhed us 
by a farmer in this country; who has uſed lime to a 


great extent, and attentively marked the progreſs of | its 


operation upon à variety of ſoils. 

« In the year 1778, I limed a field, the foil of which | 
was principally compoſed of thin clay, vpon a bottom 
retentive of moiſture, The field was fallowed from 


. graſs, and the lime which was completely ute, or wet, 


was applied in the ſpring thereafter, at the rate of 45 bolls 


per acre, The field was ſowh with oats, but no benefit 


was received the firſt year from the application. The 
next year the ground turned looſer, and a ſtrong fer- 
mentation took place, the effects of which have not yet 
entirely ceaſed. | 


The ſame year I limed a field of real mooriſh ſoil 


which had formerly been over-cropped, after the applica 


tion of lime. The land was ſummer fallowed, and the 
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| inſtead of producing beneficial. conſequences, the crops _ 
have repeatedly /inged,, and the value 1 the lime mak be 
conſidered as loſt, _ 

« 1789. Limed another field of. the 5 e but 
the lime, was applied hot. The ſame conſequences 
| ſollowed, as in the field laſt mentioned. After being 
fallowed and diinged,, the lime appeared to operate, but 
not to a ſufficient extent for defraying the expence. 
4 1781, Fallowed a field of mooriſh ſoil, which had 

formerly been limed ; tried lime upon a part of it, 
which was laid on hot; very little difference however 
appeared betwixt the crops of corn and graſs upon 
cither parts; the ſame year limed a, field of old graſs 
upon the ſurface, which carried no marks of having ever 
been limed. The ſoil was partly a thin clay, and partly 
of a ſoft ſandy nature, but all incumbent upon a. wet 
bottom. The effects were trifling for the firſt; and 
ſecond years, but after being completely. fallowed, the 
conſcquences were aſtoniſhing, It has ſince that time 
been twice in graſs, and the lime continues in full yigour 
of action. 

« 1784, Limed part of a field of a Gott loamy ſoil, 
upon a wet bottom, when under ſummer fallow. The 
lime was laid on dry, and operated the firſt year. In 
ſome ſeaſons the crop upon the limed part, has been 
nearly double more bulk than upon the unlimed part. 

« 1787. Limed a fallow field which had been 
lately in old paſture, compoſed of ſtrong loam in- 
cumbent upon clay, The lime was laid on hot before 
harveſt, and appeared to operate. immediately. Ihe 
crops have been uniformly good ſince that time, although 
it has been in graſs but one year, The ſame: year, 
covered a field of the ſame ſoil with a compoſt of lime 
and earth, which produced effects not inferior to thoſe 
upon the Jaſt mentioned field, The quantity ol lime 
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: uſed was 20 bolls per acre, which was ſpread' upon a 
high broad headridge, frequently turned by the plough, 
and laid upon the ground after being ſummer fallowed. 

4 x789. Limed a field of graſs land compoſed of thin 
ſharp loam; the lime was laid on hot before winter, and 
its effects appeared upon the firſt crop. | 

« 11490. Limed a conſiderable part of a large field that 
had been four years in graſs; the ſoil prineipally loam, 
but of ſeveral varieties, and the lime was laid on at 
different times, but the whole operated equally well the 
firſt crop. The ſucceeding year, what had not been 
limed was ſummer ſallowed; the half of which was 
then limed, which has anſwered equally well, while the 
crops upon the part unlimed are greatly inferior. 

„ 1991, Limed a graſs field of ſoſt loam, which was 
ploughed the following year; the lime was ere n 
applied, and operated immediately. _ 

«1794. Limed a graſs field of thin clay; the lime 
was completely ee, and promiſes to anſwer well. 

6795. Limed another graſs field of much the ſame 
ſoilz the greateſt part of the lime was Jaid on in a hot 
powdered ſtate, but the remainder was te. From the 
fermentation which has taken place over the whole 
field, it appears to operate en well in whatever 
ſtate it was adminiſtered. 

From the above account the following inferences 
are drawn: 

« ½%, That the application of lime, to -mooriſh ſoils 

which have been already limed, is an unprofitable buſineſs. 
adh), That where the conſtitution of the ground is 
diſpoſed to receive benefit from lime, it may be applied 
either hot or Mete; upon graſs land or upon fallow. | 

&« 2dly, That lime is equally beneficial to all ſort of 
ſoils, provided they are in a n condition for en 
che application.“ 25 | 
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N. B. It is the Scots aere that is always meant in the 
above paper, 4 of which are equal to 5 Engliſh ſtatute 
acres; and the ſize of the 5% mee is G * 
to is Wincheſter buſhels. 


at far, in the Welt Riding! whoſe opinion. 6 


highly reſpect, writes us on this ee in the fol 
lowing words: 


„ Lime huſbandry was more e prsctlted ſome time 
paſt than at preſent; for it is found, that where lands 
have been long under the plough, and often dreſſed 
over with it (which has been the general practice for a 
century paſt), it has very little eſſect. The old farmers 
uſed no other tillage, till very lately, but what was made 
in the farm-yard, and many of them no other yet, always 
liming their clay land fallows, and ſo ing wheat; next 
oats, beans, or broad clover, and again wheat. They 
have thus fallowed and limed, again and again, for 30 r 
40 years together, laying on at the rate of about 120 
buſhels of Knottingly ſtone-lime upon an acre, which 
will be two four-horſe cart loads. This ſtone is brought 
from near Pontefract, about 15 miles by water. Since 
we got the navigation, it is burnt by the river fide, about 
z miles diſtance from us: it coſts at the kiln about 44d. 
per buſhel ; the expence of conveyance from the kiln to 
the land (to average a circuit of fix miles) will be about 
id. per buſhel, and the expence of watering and fpreading 
nearly 44. : ſo that the whole expence will be about 6d. 
per buſhel, or L. 3 for a ſtatute acre, This is collected 
during the ſummer, and ſpread on at any Lanes 
ry a little before wheat ſowing, oo 
But, in my opinion, this time is too late, as 1 find 
ener it is ſpread on in the ſpring, and the oftener 
it is ploughed afterwards, the more intimately it gets 
mixed with the earth; having perſ«&ly abſorbed its 
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own air and water, the better it ſertilizes the ſoil, and 
fits it for the produce of a crop. The ſeaſon of laying 
it on is not however regarded by the- generality of far. 
mers, nor ſcarcely any other property reſpecting ſt, but 
convenience for their other employments. The moſt 
improved method I am acquainted with, and which I 
find to anſwer beſt, is to lay upon clay ſoils about 180 
or 200 buſhels of Knottingly ſtone-lime upon an acre. 
This ſtone, upon being analyzed, is found to be mixed 
with a ſtrong ſand, about one-third of its weight (for we 
have two ſorts of lime of very diſſerent properties). 
The earlier in the ſummer it is laid on, the better, ſor 
the fallow to receive a few: ploughings afterwards. It 

alſo anſwers beſt to be laid on the firit fallow after ſeeds, 

as the freſher the land, the greater its effects. I think 
it not prudent to lime two fallows together, except there 
has been an interval of reſt, and other manures ſpread 
on in the mean time; nor do I find it anſwer upon old 
ploughed wore out ſoils, Hence ariſes the philoſophical 
opinion of ſome ingenious farmers; that lime, poſſeſling 
neither oils nor ſalts, acts only as a ſtimulus or forcer to 
other manurcs,. bringing ſuch vegetative qualities, as are 
in the ſoil, into more powerful liſe and actirity. Upon 
dry land that is proper for turnips, I lay 80 or 109 
buſhels of Emſall lime per acre, This is mixed with a 
ſtrong clay about the ſame proportion, as the other of 
ind; there is ſome cauſtic quality mixed with this lime, 
that if too great a quantity be laid on, inſtead of aſſiſting 
it, deſtroys | vegetation: but about this quantity is 
helpful, it ſliſſens the ſtraw, makes it ſtand ſirmer at the 
root, and heavier in the car“ I do not uſe this as a 
complete, but only an alliftant dreſſing betwixt fallows j 
laying it on in the autumn before the laſt crop before 
fallow, as ſoon as poſſible after the preceding crop is 
_ reaped. I then plow down and {ow with either wheat 
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or oats, to either of which it is e helpful, and the ix | 
Jowing year will be more ſerviceable to the turnip crop, 
than if ſpread on the land the ſame ſummer. This lime 
coſts about the ſame price as the other, It is to be obſerv- 
ed, that theſe lands are kept altogether freſh by being ſown 
with ſeeds, and paſtured' with ſheep every other fallow ; 
and always dreſſed with bones or fold manure, or both, 
for turnips.” 

Mr Peach at Sheffield informed us, that the lime 
brought from the neighbourhood of Doncaſter, would 
not anſwer upon his land; but that 80 or go buſhels 
per acre of the Derbyſhire lime operated well. This 
confirms what we have already ſaid relative to the 
theory of lime being imperfectly underſtood. Indeed 
the liming of land being an expenſive buſineſs; where 
quantities ſuch as from 2 to 300 buſhels are laid on an 
acre, every perſon ſhould previouſly aſcertain the quali- 
ties of the lime and conſider attentively the nature of the 
foil _ Ween the mg nets is to be 1 : 


SECT. each wie f Land, 


Tue is a mode of improvement which bete the 
moſt beneficial effects, and originated, we believe, in the 
diſtrict under conſideration. It is obvious the practice 
muſt always be a local one, for it is only in a very few 
ſituations where it can be adopted, but wherever cir. 
cumſtances permit it to be practiſed, we cannot recom- 
mend ſuch a meaſure in too ſtrong terms. The fact is 
that a ſoil of the richeſt quality may thereby be created, 
which may be made of any depth thought neceſſary, and 
the pooreſt and moſt barren ſoils may be rendered ay 
fertile and Mt as thoſe of a different defcHption, | 
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without a halſpenny of more expence Hg, incurred j in 
the one caſe than in the other. | 
Upon this important ſubject we have 5 three 
very valuati. communications. The firſt is tranſmitted 
by the Right Honourable Lord Hawke, who has con- 


Prontly cuplayed the greateſt zeal to render this work as 


complete as poſſible, The ſecond is from Mr Day at 
Doncaſter. And the third from a worthy friend to whom 
we have, upon many occaſions, been under the greateſt 
obligations, | 


Obſervations on Warping Land, ned by the 
Right Honourable Lord Hawke. 


| « The land to be warped muſt be banked round 
againſt the river, The banks are made of the carth 
taken on the ſpot from the land: they muſt ſlope ſx 
feet; that is three feet on each ſide of their top or 
crown of the bank, for every foot perpendicular of riſe: 
Their top or crown is broader or narrower, according 
to the impetuolity of the tide, and the weight and 


quantity of water; and it extends from two feet to 


twelve: Their height is regulated by the height, to 
which the ſpring tides flow, ſo as to exclude or let them 
in at pleaſure. In thoſe banks, there are more or fewer 


openings, according to the ſize of the ground to be 


warped, and to the choiſe of the occupier, but in general 
they have only two fluices, one called the flood gate to 
admit, the other called the clough to let off, the water 
gently z theſe are enough for ten or fifteen acres ; When 
the ſpring tide begins to ebb, the flood gate is opened to 
admit the tide, the clough having been previouſly ſhut | 
by the weight of water brought up the river by the flow 
of the tide, ' As the tide ebbs down the river, the 
weight or preſſure of water being taken from the outſide 
of 12 cle 2 next the river, the tide water that has 
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been previouſly admitted by the flood gate opens the 
clough again, and diſcharges itſelt ſlowly but completely 
through it. The cloughs are ſo conſtructed as to let the 
water run off, between the ebb of the tide admitted, and 
the flow of the next; and to this point particular atten- 

tion is paid: The flood gates are placed ſo high as only 
to let in the ſpring tides when opened. They are 
placed above the level of the common tides, 

„ Willows are alſo occaſionally planted on the feen 
ol the banks to break the force of the tide, and defend 
the banks by raiſing the front of them with warp thus 
collected and accumulated : But theſe willows muſt 
never be planted on the banks, as they would deſtroy the 
banks by giving the winds power to ſhake them, 

The land warped is of every quality; but to be 
properly warped it muſt be ſituated within the reach of 
the ſpring tides, and on a level lower than the level of 
their low, The land in general is not warped above 
one year in ſeven, a year's warping will do for that time, 

« 'The land is as other land, various as to the prefe- 
rence of grain to be ſown on it. 

% Land has been raiſed conſiderably by warping : 
One ſield of bad corn- land, good for nothing, was raiſed 
in three years fourteen inches: It lay idle for that time 
that it might be raiſed by warping, it was ſown with 
beans laſt year, and promiſed by appearance a crop of 
cight quarters, If poſſible this ſhall be alcartninen 
as to the quantity threſhed. ; 

« The warp conſiſts of the mea and Calts depoſited 
by the ebbing tide: Near Howden one tide will depoſite 
an inch of mud, and this depoſite is more or leſs 
according to the diſtance of the place from the Humber. 

5 Cherry Cob ſands were gained from the Humber 
by warping : They are ſuppoſed to be ſour yards thick 


of my at leaſt : Some of thoſe were ploughed for 
i | 
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twelve, fourteen, or ſixteen years, before they would grow: 
graſs ſeeds : The greater part is now in deen land, 
and makes very ſine paſtures. 

„The land muſt be in tillage for ſome conſiderable 
time after warping, for fix years at leaſt : The land if 
laid down to ' graſs, and continued in graſs, is not 
Warped; ſor the ſalts in "the mud would mene e a 


tlie graſs ſeeds, 


4 When it is propoſed to ſow the land again with 
corn, then the land is warped : When they find the 
graſs decline, then they warp and plough it out: As the 
hnd varies in quality, fo does the time during which it 
will produce good graſs : The land“ is never allowed 
but in the year when it is warped, 5 | 
% For a view of a clough ſee Mr Young's . 


Tour, firſt vol. plate 3. p. 212. The flood gates and 
| fluices for letting in the water are like the common 


fluices and gates in canals for raiſing the water to aſſiſt 
the paſſage of boats: ſometimes alſo the flood' gates or 
fluices are placed abovo the clough perpendicularly.” 


Information from Mr Day of Doncaſter concerning the 
Warping of land, 45 io 


The practice of warping, ! in the low part of the Weſt 
tiding of Yorkſliire, I conceive, originated from the tides 
overflowing the banks of the rivers, and thereby leaving 


a ſediment, which was found to be excellent manure and 


that the land brought very large crops aſter being flooded 


in that manner. Indeed I believe the 5r(t trial of 
warping was made by a ſmall farmer, who had ſome low 


land adjoining a certain river called the Dutch river, 
which was very poor oil, the loweſt part of which was 
leveled with the higheſt, by the overflowing of ſome 
very high tides, which convinced the farmer that he 


could, by banking the land round, and laying a tunnel 


1 
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through the bank of the river, mile the ſame, and male | 


it of conſiderable more valus. He therefore applied to 
the commiſſioners of ſewers for the level of Italfield 
chaſe, (being commiſſioners appointed for draining that 
part of the country &c.) to grant him an order giving 
him leave to lay a tunnel, a few inches ſquare, through 


the bank of the ſaid river, for the purpoſe of warping 


his land, which was granted him (with a great deal df 


reluctance; for fear of overflowing the country with 


water) on his giving a proper ſecurity for indemnifying 
the country againſt any injury which night happen 


thereby, which anſwered his purpoſe extremely. well. 


But now there;are cloughs laid of 6 or 8 feet wide; and 


| drains made of proper dimenſions, to convey the water 
accordingly. I am not certain how long it is ſince 
warping came much into practice; but however it is not 
many years ago; I believe not more hag 20 Or 2 5 Tomy 


or thereabouts; 


As to the txpence of warping, it is an impoſſibility 
to make any eſtimate without viewing the ſituation af 
the lands to be warped, and the courſe and diſtance it 
will be neceſſary to carry the warp to ſuch! lands; 23, 


„, The ſituation of the lands muſt: be conſidered. 


2dly, The quantity of land the fame drains and cloughs 


will be ſufficient to warp. 34%, The expence of building 
the cloughs, cutting the drains, embanking the lands Sc. 
An eſtimate of which expence being made, then it will 
be neceſſary to know the number of acres ſuch clowghs 
and drains will warp, before any eſlimate per acre can 
be made; therefore you will eaſily conceive the greater 
quantity of land, the ſame cloughs and drains will warp, 
the eaſier the expence will be per acre, In my opinion 
there are great quantities of land in the count y, which! 
might be warped at ſo ſmall an expenc, as from L. 4 to 
I.. 8 per acre, Which is nothing in cymparifon to abt 


®, 
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adyantages which ariſe ſrom it. I have known land : 
which has been raiſed in value by warping, from L. 3 
to upwards of L. 40 and L. 50 per acre; therefore it is caſy 
to conceive that the greateſt advantages ariſe upon the 
worlt land, and the more porous the ſoil the better, as 
the wet filters through, and ſooner becomes fit for uſe, 
% The advantages of warping are very great; as, aſter 
lands have been properly warped, they are ſo enriched 
thereby, that they will bring very large crops for ſeveral 


years afterwards, without any manure ; and, when it is 


neceſſary, the lands might be warped again, by opening 
the old drains, which would be done at a very -trifling 
expence, and would bring crops in ſucceſſion for many 
years, with very little or no tillage at all, if the lands 


were kept free from quick graſs, and other weeds, which 


which mult be the caſe in all lands where they are pro- 
perly managed; beſides the drains which are made for 
the purpoſe of warping, are the beſt drains that can be 
conſtructed for draining the lands at the time they are 
not uſed for warping, which is another my great ad- 
vantage in low lands, | 

« As to the diſadvantages in warping, I conceive 
there can be very few, if any, as the land might be 
warped in the year that it ought to be a ſummer fallow, 
Indeed all lands that are warped, ought to be prepared 


in the ſpring as fallow lands, ſo that they are ready to 


let in the warp by the month of June, as the three 


ſucceeding months, are the moſt proper months in the 


year for warping, (but they might continue warping 
longer when it is neceſſary, therefore the rent is out of 
the queſtion. The only inconveniences that can ariſe, in 


my opinion, are from the blowing up of the cloughs, or 


breaking of the banks, (which is ſeldom the caſe but 
where there is ſome neglect in the works,) and thereby 
overflowing the adjoining lands, and very probably 
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deſtroying the crops; but it nevertheleſs very 1 much en- 
riches the land that it overflows ; however, theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſhould be guarded __ by every cautious 
engineer. 


« Warped land ſeldom fails of carrying good crops ; but 
oats are moſt to be depended on the firſt ſeaſon, I think 
warped land is better calculated to grow oats, wheat, and 
beans, than barley, as the foil by that means is ſo very rich, 
that barley generally grows too coarſe. Tt never fails 
growing. artificial ſeeds of all kinds, and is. the beſt of 
_ paſture land. | 

« Land once 100 warped will laſt a number of years; 
but in my opinion where conveniency ſerves, the beſt 
way is to lay on a little warp every time it becomes 
fallow, which if kept in arable land, would be about 
every 5 or 6 years, and by that means the farmer would 
ſeldom fail of having great crops. In ſhort I know no 
ſort of management ſo cheap as Digit when properly 
applied.“ 


Me Day of Doncaſter's te to the queries on his for- 
mer obſervations on Warping Land. 


Anſwer to Query 1}. Warp, is the ſedement left upon 
the land by flooding the ſame with tide water. Letting 
in the water is alſo called warping, from the ſediment, 
which the water leaves behind it, which is called warp. 
Letting in freſh water, not being tide water, would not 
be called warping, but flooding the land. 

Anſ. to Du. zd. The water, being tide water, and 
coming from the ſea or large rives, is of courſe brackiſh, 
and the warp or ſediment it depoſits is of the ſame na- 
ture, Freſh water, though very uſeful upon ſome land, 
at proper ſeaſons of the year, would by no means atife 
wer the ſame purpoſe as water coming from the rivers 
where the tide flows, as it never could depoſit a ſufficient 

| ” 
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ſedement, neither would it be of half ſo rich a nature as 
what is left by tide water. ? | 
Ai. to Qu. 3d. The water does not at all ly flag. 
nate, nor is it unwholſome to the neighbourhood, as it 
goes off and returns regularly every tide ; it only con- 
tinues a little time, till the greateſt, part of the ſediment 
has ſubſided, and then returns through the ſame drain, 
clough, or ſluice, it came from; or, if convenient, 
through ſome other fluice or inlet made for that pur- 
pole. 8 
Anſ. to Qu. 4th. The drains are open drains, and cut 
the ſame as all other drains, for the purpoſe of draining 
lands. The depth of the drain is according to the level 
of the land, with the river from which you take your 


- warp; and the width agrecable to the quantity of land 


you mean to warp at one time, and the clough or ſluice 
which communicates with the river. 

Anſ. to Au. 5th. June, July, and Auguſt, are thought 
the beſt months for warping, on account of their gene- 
nerally being the dryeſt months in the year ; they might 
warp land in any month in the year, when the ſeaſon is 
dry, and the freſh water in the river very low. But, 
if the ſeaſon 1s wet, and the rivers full of freſh water, it 
mixes with the tide, and makes it not half ſo thick and 
muddy, and of courſe hinders it from leaving one half or 
one fourth the ſediment upon the land, it would in a dry 
ſeaſon of the year; neither is the water got ſo readily off 
the land in wet ſeaſons as dry. Warping land in the 
ſpring, can anſwer no better purpoſe than ſummer, as 


there could be no crop that year, for the warp mult ly 


to ſoak and dry, before the land can be cultivated to any 
advantage. ; | I 
Anſe, to Qu. th. Warped land is ſuppoſed to be the 
belt of land for potatoes, and the moſt productive. 
Anſ. to Qu. 1th. The depth of the water upon the 
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land, entirely depends upon the level of the land, and the 
height of the tide in the river, from whence the water is 
taken; but, where it can be accompliſhed, it might be 
30r 4 foot deep or upwards, as the deeper the water, the 
more ſediment is leſt; but land may be warped with a 
deal of leſs water, as it is only letting on more tides, and 
taking longer time to the work it 4055 not at all ani . 
whether the water is always kept at the fame height or 
not, only take care that it does not overflow the banks: 

Ans. to Du, 8th. Mr Richard Jennings of Armin, 
rear Howden, was the firſt perſon who tried the experi- 
ment of warping, about 50 years ago. It was next at- 
tempted by a Mr Farham, ſteward to Twiſleton, 
Eſq; of Rawclitfe, alſo by a Mr Mould of Potter Grange, 
both about 40 years ago; and it has been tried by a 
great variety of people Rok that 1957 to their great 
advantage. 

Anſi to Qu. gth. What is meant by warping being found 
19 be excellent age ? 1s no more than that it is excellent 
manure, and good for all kinds of land where it can be 
accomplithed, 

Anſ. to Du. 10th, Clovghs, what are they? A clough 
is an inlet cut in the bank of the river, walled on each 
fide with a ſtrong wall and ſloodgate fixed in the middle, 
for the purpoſe of letting in and out the water, and 1s 
commonly called a clough or ſluice; it is nearly upon 
the ſame principle as what are uſed at water mills, 


Obſervations upon Warping cranſmitted by a Wen Rid. 
ing Farmer. 


« Low land, capable of being flooded by the ri6og and 
falling of river tides, is of all others the moſt improves 
able, The ground is thereby enriched 3 no perſon is in- 
jured z and the benefit received is laſting and durable, 


3 5 e improvement is performed by having a ſlyice in 
7 
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the banks to let in dre water ako the tide is up, as; to 
carry it off again at pleaſure, when the ſediment of the 
Water is depoſited upon the ſurface, When this im- 
provement is intended, the ground muſt be ſirſt banked 
up, and the cutts neceſſary for carrying off the water 
ſhould be ſo conſtructed as to make partition fences. It 
is of no conſequence what the ſoil is before it is warped, 
as the warp is raiſed as deep as you think fit, or that is 
neceſſary for growing crops. The belt potatoe ſoil, both 
as to quantity and quality, is thereby produced, and i it an- 
iwers equally well for all kinds of grain. 

6 I ſhall now ſay a few words upon another branch of 
what may be called the ſame ſubject, viz. the great loſſes 
ſuſtained upon the fertile fields lying contigous to rivers 
by floods, at different ſeaſons, particularly when a ſtorm 
of froſt and ſnow breaks up, which in many caſes might 
be prevented at little expence, 'The fault proceeds Fs 
the want of a ſpeedy outlet to the general receiver, and 
from not having cutts or drains alongſt the foot or bot- 
tom of the high grounds, for intercepting the torrents 
which then iſſue from the hills. If theſe cutts were 
made in proyer ſituations, the ſuperfluous water would 
be prevented from ſpreading over the low grounds; 
thouſands of acres of fine corn would be preſerved to the 
community; the farmer, ſaved in many inſtances, from 
ruin, and the intereſt of the proprietor much promoted ; 
for it is demonſtrable, that lands in ſuch. hazardous ſi- 
tuations, are unable to pay the rent they are capable of 
doing, if preſerved from theſe deſtructive devaſtations. 
Another advantage from theſe cutts would be, that the 
farmer would be enabled to. water his lands at the pro- 
per ſeaſon, which would be highly beneficial to him; but 
be ſore this can be done with propriety, the land ought 
previouſly to be laid dry; otherwiſe the full advantages 
of irrigation will not be procured, I don't think plough- 
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„ 
ed land ought to be watered, as it deſtroys the crop, 
beggars the occupier, and robs the dunghill. Whereas, 
when water is meant to improve, it ought to be kept 
running in a gradual way over the field, to the drepners 
of two inches, and not allowed to remain ſtationary, 

J may add, that if all the loſſes ſuſtained by the floods 
I have mentioned, were added together, the expences of 
the cutts recommended would ſoon be balanced. TI 
have known inſtances of L. 20 to L. 100 worth of ma- 
nure ſwept away at once, beſides the great quantity 


of ſoil carried nee which will not admit of a eee 
tion.“ 


WMWe cannot finiſh this ſeCtion, without recommending, 
in the moſt earneſt manner, the practice of warping, 
where circumſtances will allow it. It is, without dif- 
pute, an improvement of the firſt importance: It is 
accompliſhed at a leſs expence than what manure, in any 
ſituation, can be purchaſed. By it, in fact, a new ſoil is 
created, and that of a quality ſuperior to that of the 
mo{l valuable foils, We truſt the information here 
communicated, will contribute to facilitate its introdue- 
tion into other diſtricts of the kingdom. 
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NOTES on Chap. 12. 


8 The e draining of tillage lands muſt be eſſentially neceſſary, 
but doubt if it is of any advantage in old paſtures, as, in a dry 
fummer, thoſe parts which are ſpringy, are obviouſly of moſt 
ſervice in the ſapport of cattle; where ſheep are kept as a breed- 
mg ſtock, ſuch places may 95055 pernicious by cauſing a rot. A 
title wet, and a little dry land is certainly very uſcful; if I could 
float my land with water when 4 plowed, I would have all ſprings 

taken oll. . . orkſpire Farmer, 


(4) Short leaſes are often the pretence, though they arc feldom 

u ever the cauſe of bad huſbandry. He who will not, when @ te- 

nant at will, carry the water off the furrows of his corn ficld, 

would not be a | good mes, if he had a leaſc of 100 years. 

Anonymous. 

Anſwer —5 ort leaſes are not aſſigned in the text, as the cauſe 

ol eraining being neglected, therefore, the cenſure beſtowed up- 
on the farmer by the above note, is evidently miſplaced. N. B. 


% This muſt be a moſt excellent expedient againſt a dry ſum- 
mer; about 35 years ago, I knew a few acres of land, over which 
waters had been forced, prove the chief ſupport of 40 or 50 cows, 
during the whole ſummer, which was remarkably dry; and it is 
_ eextain that meadows, under this management, will, upon an 

average, produce more hay by a tun per acre, than other lands 
not under this mode of management, though of equal quality. 
| A Tark/lire Farmer. 


(4) Paring an old ſward which has lain for time immemorial can 
ever waſte the ſoil. I have a ſod in my houſe, which I have kept 
for ſome years as a proof of that; it was not leſs than 4 inches 
thick, when firſt pared, of entire roots or turf, and from no in- 
ſerior ſoil. The land from which it was taken, might have been par- 
ec twice over, and well burnt, without leſſening the foil at all, and 
no doubt the land muſt be greatly enriched by the aſhes pro- 
duced from ſuch a thickneſs of turf. On lands which have not 
lain a ſufficient time, to produce roots for a ſod, I diſapprove of 


paring and burning. | | A Yorkſhire Farmer. 
(e) This ſeems to be a ſaulty practice, T. York Eft 


( f) Few meadows, even of the richeſt quality, can be found, 
which would not be utterly impoveriſhed by this management. 
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Turnip fallows require dung, excepting on very rich and freſh 
land, but ſee the ſurvey of the North Riding p. 33d. Potatoes 
likewiſe dung; in either caſe, barley properly follows. Wheat, 
oats, and beans, may be grown ſucceſsfully by means of well work- 
ed fallows, and the affiſtance of lime, marl, and ſeveral other 
manures, provided the land was not-exhauſted by too long con- 
tinuance in tillage, and that part of the dung, which hath not 
been applied to the turnip or potatoc ſallows, may properly be 
_ reſerved in order to reſtore, in ſome degree, the riches of the mea- 
dows, which have been taken from them by mowing ; in ſhort, 
the whole farm may be greatly enriched by a judicious arrange- 
ment of crops, and by ſcaſonable and ſucceſſive reliefs of its ar- 
able parts. T. York Hg. 

© Anfever—The two firſt lines of the above obſervation, only fall 
to be conſidered ; the remainder being void of the queſtion. By 
meadows the writer muſt mean thoſe fields of paſture cut for hay. 
This mode of raiſing hay, the ſurveyors deteſt, and it ought not 
to have eſcaped the attenticn of the writer, that according to the 


ſyſtem afterwards laid down, every field would get its equal ſhare 
of dung. f R. B. 


(g) We find it very difficult to get wheat cut ſufficiently low, 

even at an advanced wage, but I endeavour to get the ſtubble off 
by harrowing, or other means, as ſpeedily as poſſible after lead- 
ing off the corn, and carry it into the farm yard, before it gets 
dried, where it becomes good manure, by mixing it with the 
other litter, and being preſſed down by carriages and cattle be- 
fore winter ; were all wheat ſtubbles thus gathered into the yard; 
it would conſiderably increaſe the farmer's manure, an object well 
worth attending to, ſince manures are become ſo exceeding dear. 


7. ih 
Shearing low is a you practice, and „ of being adopted 
| Samuel Birks Eſq. 


) In Oxfordſhire 1 have ſcen the ſtubble burnt, which ſeems a 
much better practice than plowing it in, though not either to be im- 
itated, as the preſent demand for ſtraw ſeems to ſanction the low 
cutting of the crop, as pradtiſ.d in Eaſt Lothian. I. Fox. 
Anſwer, —Layinpg the demand fot ſtraw out of the queſtion, the 
Practice of low cutting is ſanctioned by the increaſed value of 
dung, independent of the additional quantity of corn gained, 
This the remarker ſeems not to have attended to. K. B. 
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I have taken every mean in my power, to oval with 07 
ſhearers to cut the corn low, but in vain ; indeed where it is of 
great length, it is heavy enough in the hand, when cut in the 
common way, and if it were. cut cloſe by the ground, it would 
hardly be poſlible to wield it in handfuls to the ſheaf. The la- 
bourers in Scotland may be more manageable, and the ſtraw not 
quite ſo long as the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. 

A Yor ſhire Farmer. 


Anſaber.— The ſtraw in that part of gcotland, where the authors 
of this work reſide, is as long, and the corn as heavy, as any part 
of the iſland. C. R. 


(i) Without entering into philoſophical diſquiſitions concerning 
the nature of lime, it is agreed, -upon all hands, that it renders land 
fruitful ; the objects of the covenants, are to oblige the farmer to 


render his land fruitful, and to preſerve it conſtantly in that ſtate, 


till it ſhall revert to the landlord ; it is known, that if this mode 
of manuring land be very often repeated, it will ceaſe in time to 
have the deſired effect. Experiments which would aſcertain, how 
long the ſtrength of lime will continue unimpaired, and how of. 
ten the doze may be ſafely repeated, would make a valuable ac- 

ceſſion to the knowledge of agriculture; a reaſonable landlord 

wiſhes to promote the proſperity of his tenants for his own ſake, 

if he is influenced by no other motive, and would by no means 

bring them to an expence, which doth not appear to him to be 

neceſſary. T. York, 7. 

Anſwer But why ſhould the intereſt of the tenant be regu- 
lated by the reaſon of the landlord. If the landlord wants rea- 
ſon what becomes of the tenants intereſt? _ 

Again, if lime renders land fruitful, how can it ceaſe to have the 
deſired effect often repeated? The fact is, Mr York's ſentiments 
appear to be preciſely the ſame as thoſe given in this report, viz. 
that lime will operate in certain caſes, and be uſeleſs in other:, 
therefore a covenant. obliging the tenant to apply it to his ground 
every time it is fallowed, muſt oy him be conſidered as arbitrary 
and abſurd. e R. B. 


We are aſſuredly very detective! in the application of lime, and 
the practice of laying it on upon the fallow, is coutinued from 
cuſtom by molt farmers, eſpecially the ſmall ones. They gener- 
ally have not yard manure to cover, upon an average, one third 
of their ſummer fallows, therefore make up the deficiency with 


lime, becauſe they mult do ſomething, not knowing or conlider- 
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ing its properties or effects. Upon poor worn out ſoils, which | 
have been long under the plough, lime is of little, or rather of no 

uſe, and the money expended in purchaſing it, together with the 
labour in driving and laying it on, may be conſidered as in a great 
meaſure loſt. 5 T. H. 


= 


_ (4) I muſt approve of this method of laying on lime, in prefer- 
ence to the preſent practice of laying it upon fallows, except 
when the land is very freſh, to wit, the firſt fallow after paring 
and burning, or after the whole ſward which has been lately plow- 
ed without being previouſly limed, T. H. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LIVE STOCK. 


T* Weſt Riding being a great graſing diſtrict, it 

might be expected that much attention would be 
paid to ſelecting good breeds of ſtock; which, from our 
obſervation and information, was not generally the caſe. 


Indeed, the horned cattle and ſheep, fed in the diſtrict, 
Include almoſt all the different varieties reared over the 


whole iſland, This mixture mar be attributed to the 
extent of the demand, which far exceeds what can be 
Taiſed in the diſtrict. | 


SECT. I.—tHorned Cattle. | 


Tur horned eattle of this diſtrict may be claſſ:d 
under four different heads. 1. The ſhort horned kind, 
which principally prevail in the caſt fide of the Rid- 
ing, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Dur- 
ham, Holderneſs, or Dutch breeds, 2. The long 
horned or Craven breed, which are both bred and 
fed in the weſtern parts, and alſo brought from the 


neighbouring county of Lancaſhire, Theſe are a hardy 


ſort of cattle, and conſtitutionally diſpoſed to undergo 
the viciſſitudes of a wet and precarious climate, 3. 


There is another breed which appears to be a croſs 


between the two already .mentioned, and which we 
eſteem the beſt of all. A great number of milch cows 


, 


* 
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of this ſort are kept in Nidderdale and the adjacent 
country, which are both uſeful and handſome, 'They 
are perhaps not altogether ſuch good milkers, as the 
Holderneſs cows, but they are much hardier, and eaſier 
maintained. They are, at the ſame time, ſooner made 
ready for the butcher, and are generally in. good order 
and condition, even when milked. 4. Beſide theſe, 
there are immenſe numbers of Scotch cattle brought 
into the country, which, after being fed for one year, 
and ſometimes two, are ſold to the butcher. Beef of 
this kind always ſells higher in the market, than that of 
the native breed; and from the extent of population, 
there is a conſtant demand for all that can be fd. 

Mr Parkinſon at Doncaſter, was of opinion, that the 
| horned cattle of the firſt ſort, would be much improved 
by croſſing them with the beſt Craven, bulls, which 
meets with our approbation, and is in fact practiſed in 
the interior parts of the Riding. The cattle of the 
Craven breed have been long famous over the Whole 
ifland, and we had an opportunity, at Settle fair, to ſee a 
fine ſhow of that ſort, which afforded. us particular 

ſatisfaction. 

We acknowledge that the Craven cows will not give 
ſuch a return of milk as the ſhort horned, or Holderneſs 
breed, but belicve this in part remedied by their milk 
yielding a greater quantity of butter. No doubt but 
that in the vicinity of large towns, where there is a 
great demand for milk, the latter ſort is to be preferred, 
but in other fituations, or in every place where the 
climate is cold or wet, the long horned breed may be 
advantageouſly kept, | 

A very ingenious paper upon the management of 
cows, in the neighbourhood of London, has. been laid 
before the Board of Agriculture by Baron D'Alton a 


| Jorcign nobleman z and, from the accurate calculations 
9 
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therein given, it appears, keeping cows in the houſe is 
mote profitable huſbandry than paſturing them in the 


fields, as is commonly done. During our ſurvey of the _ 


Weſt Riding we made repeated i inquiries whether any 
ſuch practice prevailed in that diſtrict; the reſult of 
Which were, it was only done by a few cow-keepers in 
towns, who had little or no land. By a letter, received 
 fince our return, from Mr Stockdale, at Knareſborough, 
we were informed that this practice was common at 
Leeds. We therefore wrote to a gentleman there, de- 
ſiring him to inquire if it was found beneficial. The 
' following i is a copy of his 8 25 


Sin, Leeds, Jan. 15, 1794 

„ There are a few cows kept in the houſe all ſummer, 
and the way in which they are managed, is by giving 
them graſs freſh cut, and watering the ground as the 
" graſs comes off, with the urine from the cows. The 
- urine is preſerved by a ciſtern placed on the outſide of 
the cow houſe, and is conveyed to the land at almoſt all 
"ſeaſons, but the moſt profitable time for doing it is 
March, April, and May; by which means, and the ad- 
dition of horſe dung applicd during the winter months, 
the field may be cut 4 or 5 times during the ſeaſon. I 
am told 4 acres of land will, in this method, maintain 
x0 cows ; and in the winter they are fed with grains from 
the brewers, which are very high in price, being 3s. 6d. 
per quarter. It will take about four pounds worth of 
grains to maintain a cow for the winter months, and 
two pounds for graſs during the ſummer: ſo the ex- 
pence of a cow for the whole year is about fix pounds. 
I kept 13 cows one winter, which were fed upon 
turnips and oat ſtraw, and never got a mouthful of hay. 
They yielded me 30 gallons of milk per day, which, fix 
years ago, fold upon the ſpot, to the retailers from 


a 
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: Leeds, at 34d. per gallon. They carried it a mile, and 


ſold it out at 64d. and 7d. per ien z but it is now 


pee to 8d. and gd. 


+ muſt notice to you, that the taſte of ks en is 


- toy taken off the milk and butter, by diſſolving a little 
nitre in ſpring water, which being kept in a bottle, and 
a ſmall tea. cup full put among 8 gallons of milk, when 


warm from the cow, entirely removes any eilte or 


flavour of the turnip (a). 


« In the management of cows, a warm ſtable is bighty 


' neceſſary, and the currying them, like horſes, not only 
affords them pleafure, but makes them give their milk 


more freely. They ought always to be kept clean, laid 
dry, and have plenty of good ſweet water to drink. I 


have had cows giving me 2 gallons of milk at a meal, 


when within 10 days of calving, and did not upon trial 


find' any advantage by allowing them to go dry two 


months before calving. The average of our cows is 
about 6 gallons per day after quitting the calf. 

« Tf this ſtatement affords the Board of Agriculture any 
information worthy their notice, I will be happy at 


being the inſtrument of it; and all I have ſaid is from 
experience. You have my ſincere with for the laudable 


work you are engaged in being crowned with ſucceſs, 
2 and I am, Kc. 


0 Aaken te the above very ſenſible letter, we may 
add, that one of us, for ſome years, has kept his cows in 


the houſe upon red clover and rye grafs during the 


ſummer months. They are put out to a ſmall park in 
the evening after nitking, for the convenience of getting 


water, and tied up in the houfe early in the morning. 


One acte of clover has been ſound to go as far in this. 
Way, as two when pailured. More milk is produced, 


and the quantity of rich dung made in this method, is 


* 
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ſuppoſed to compenſate the additional trouble of rang 
and bringing in the graſs, 

A variety of remarks are made upon "ch above letter 
by Mr Henry Harper farmer at Banktop, near Liverpool, 
* chiefly: from miſconceiving its meaning. We apprehend 
few perſons, except Mr Harper, thought that grains 
were the ſole food of the cows during the winter 
months, which, from a ſecond letter from our correſ- 
pondent, turns out to be actually the cafe, as they got 
oat ſtraw at the ſame time. We acknowledge this 
- ought to have been noticed in the original ſtatement, 
but that was not our fault, for we gave the information 
us we got it. After ail, as no credit is taken for the 
dung produced by the cows, we are inclined to think 
the charge of keeping, will not be ſo wide of the mark 
2s Mr Harper imagines. 

Mr Harper ſcems ſurpriſed that clover graſs ould 1 be 
- cut ſo often, as our correſpondent mentions, and thinks 
very little land in the kingdom is worth a ſecond cutting. 
| We are ignorant of the fort of land he poſſeſſes 3 but 
we have ſeen, in our own country, clover cut three times 
in one ſeaſon; and, when the extraordinary manuring, 
mentioned in the letter, is fairly conſidered, the quantity 
of graſs is by no means ſurpriſing, 

What is ſaid reſpeQing the average quantity of milk 
given by a cow, after quitting calf, was not underſtood 
by us to include the whole feafon ; as it is well known, 
that keep a cow as you pleaſe, the muſt neceſſarily fall 
Gif aſter a certain period is elapſed, Mr Harper, how- 
cyer, interprets it for the whole year, and gives a com- 
parative ſlatement of the produce, with that of a cow at 
Liverpool, which our correſpondent's account will not 
warrent. Ihe fact is, that the information communicat- 
ed to us, was merely given to ſhew the general ſyſtem 
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of keeping cows at the manufacturing towns, we! not " 
the reſult of a profit and loſs account. 
Mr Harper makes the following! Temark upon thi Wes 
we ſuggeſted: for feeding e cows in the rs in ihe ee . 
mer months. 
66 Keeping cows in the ve in 4 the Mbh of July and | 

Auguſt, and in the other months when the weather is 

hot, is uſeful for either feeding or milking, and if they 

are well ſed in the houſe at thoſe times with clover, they 
will certainly feed ſalter, and give more milk; but my 
opinion is, that a cow, either for feeding or milking, in 
the ſummer months, if ſhe has a reaſonable ſapply of 
graſs, to ſeed herſelf as ſhe pleaſes, and to Jay down'the 
fame in an open field, it will anſwer the purpoſe better 
than being confined to the houſe in the day, and turned 
out in the evening into a ſmall bare paſture, let the wa- 
ter in it be ever ſo pure; and there is no account of the 
value made for the evening paſture and an acre of clo- 
ver mowed off the land in- that mode, ſhould be of three 
times the value of one that is graſcd off; or how is the 
farm to be carried on? for, if it is only of double value, 

the farm will be looſing one third part of what it ſhould 
| make to pay its way and, if the dung anſwers to pay 
the extra trouble of cutting the graſs, and ſerving the 
cattle, what is the difference of keeping "AY r in 
condition, and that of paſturing?“ 

As Mr Harper allows, that a cow will feed ang ie and 
give more milk, when plentifully ſupplied with graſs in 
the houſe, than when allowed to go at large in the fields, 
we are under no neceſſity of ſaying one word on this 
head: the queſtion betwixt us relates to the profit of 
the mode now wennn which l be n diſ- 
cuſſed. = 

When we lated, that an acre of oben hs on would 
go twice as far when cut, as when depaſtured with 
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cattle, we were within the mark, as will be acknowledg - 
ed, by any perſon who reflects upon the quantity tram. 
pled under foot, and made uſeleſs during wet weather. 


Still adhering, however, to this ſtatement, it muſt be 
evident, if one acre goes as far as two, that the value of 


an acre of graſs is ſaved, where the ſyſtem we recom- 
mend is practiſed. Now, how is the land to be exhauſt. 
ed by the practice, ſeeing the dung of courſe is returned, 
cither to the field from which the graſs is taken, or to 
ſome other field of the farm, as circumſtances may re- 
quire. Does Mr Harper mean to ſay, that an acre of 
graſs depaſtured with cattle, will yeild more dung, than. 
when regularly conſumed in the houſe ? If he does not, 
his objections falls to the ground; and, when the addi- 
tional quantity of dung, afferded by littering the cows, 
is taken to account, it will ſtill be leſs tenable. . 
The practice of feeding work horſes in the houſe dure 
ing the whole ſeaſon, is common in the beſt cultivated 
counties of the kingdom; and why ſhould not this prac- 


tice be extended to cattle of all deſcriptions ? It un- 
doubtedly augments the quantity of dung raiſed upon 


a farm. It allows it to be regularly applied to any field, 


ga according to its neceſſities, and prevents it from being 


ſcattered along the ſides of hedges or walls, while the 
xclt of the field is deprived of manure. In a word, 


if it be granted that the animal will thrive as well in the 


houſe as in the open air, (which Mr Harper concedes), a 
doubt cannot be entertained of its propriety, 

Another gentleman remarks, „ That turning out 
the cows, and the taking them into the houſe again, ear- 
ly-in the evening, may prevent all injury of their health 
from confinement ;” but adds, & it may be queſtioned 
whether it will not expoſe them to imminent danger of 
catching cold, and that this ought to have been enquired 
into.” When the very perſons who tried this way of 
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keeping cows, recommended the practice to others, ſuch 
an enquiry, at leaſt on their parts, was ſuperfluous. If 
the cows are tied up in an open airy houſe, they will not 
be too warm; and they ought always to be put out be- 
fore the night dews begin to fall. 

We have received the following information upon the 
ſame ſubject, from a gentleman at Sheffield. 

« One of our moſt experienced cow keepers ſays, he 

gives 5 hundred weight of lintſeed duſl, mixed with 
3 hundred weight of bran per week, to 6 cows; others 
give a quarter of a peck of bran, a quarter of a peck 
of beans, with a peck of grains for one feed, for one 
cow, three times a-day, Theſe are expenſive me- 
thods, but ſeem to anſwer well, as both the cows and 
their owners thrive, although ſome perſons think thoſe 
feeders, who are neareſt the water, thrive beſt of all.” 

Mr Bryan Waller, at Maſongill ſays, that the expence 
of keeping a milch cow in his neighbourhood, (the welt- 
ern extremity of the Riding,) may be L. 7 per annum, 
and the produce L. 10, As to dairy eee many 
farmers bring up calves, giving them ſkimmed milk, aſter 
they are three or four weeks old, and the butter is moſt- 
ly ſent to the manufacturing towns in Yorkſhire and 
Lancaſhire. | | 

From the moſt minute enquiries, we did not find that 
the practice of keeping large dairies is cuſtomary in 
Yorkſhire, It is priacipally confined to the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, and the produce ſold in its raw 
ſtate, which is certainly a profitable trade. 

At York and Adwalton, fortnight fairs are held in the 
ſpring for the ſale of cattle ; at the former for cows and 
oxen from the county of Durham, &.; and, at the latter, 
ſor cows of the long horned kind, from Craven, which 
are chiefly in the hands of jobbers, 

Aa 
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Src: 2. —Sheep. 


Turns are ſo many kinds of ſheep, both beg and fed 
in this diſtrict, and they have been crofſed ſo often, that 
it cannot be ſaid to poſſeſs a diſtinct breed, The ſheep - 
bred upon the moors in the weſtern part of the Riding, 
-and which, we preſume, are the native breed, are horned, 
light in the fore quarter, and well made for exploring a 
hilly country, where there is little to feed them, but 
heath and ling; theſe are generally called the Peniſton 
breed, from the name of the market town, where they 
are ſold, When fat they will weigh from 10 lb. to 
151b. per quarter. They are a hardy kind of ſheep, and 
good thrivers. When brought down, at a proper age, 
to the paſtures in the lo parts of the country, they 
feed as cleverly, and are as rich mutton as need be. We 
ſuppoſe croſſing ewes of this fort with a Bakewell ram, 
would produce an excellent breed for the low country 
paſture, as the Bakewell kind have exactly the properties, 
that the Peniſton wants. 

There are great quantities of Scotch ſheep from Teviot- 
dale, & c. fed in the country; numbers of ewes are alſo 
brought annually from Northumberland, which, after 
taking their lambs, are ſed that ſeaſon for the butcher. 
Many two years old of this kind are alſo fed upon tur. 
nips; and in the ſouthern parts there are a good many 

of the flat ribbed, Lincolnthire ſheep, which are ugly 
beyond deſcription, 

Upon the waſte commons, ſcattered up and down the 
Riding, the kind of ſheep bred, are the moſt miſerable 
that can be imagined. As they generally belong to poor 
people, and are moſtly in ſmall lots, they never can be 
improved. This will apply to the whole of the ſheep 
kept upon the commons, that are not ſtinted; the num- 
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bers that are put on beggar and ſtarve the whole ſtock. 
In many parts of the Riding, a ſuperior attention is now 
beginning to be paid to this uſeful animal, by lelecting 

rams of the beſt properties, and breeds; which, it is to 
be hoped, will be more and more attended to. 

Mr Parkinſon at Doncaſter, ſays on this ſubject, cc A 
great part of this county is not proper to breed upon, 

yet ſheep ought to be kept by every farmer for improyv- 
ing his land; and in my opinion the moſt profitable way 
is to buy draft ewes in September, and to feed their 
lambs ; after that, keep on the mothers till fat. As our 
foils are liable to rot ſheep, by floods, &. the farmer, by 
this method, will not run any riſk ; ſor if his ſheep take 
the rot, they will, if managed properly, be ready for the 
butcher at all times, The turnips upon the clay ſhould 
be eaten early in the ſeaſon, to make the moſt of them, 
and thoſe upon the le geg and ſandy ſoils ald 
wards, (b), 

« I will now deſcribe the kind of ſheep proper to be 
bred on the ſand and lime-ſtone farms; and theſe, I think, 
are the Diſhley, or, as they are commonly called, the 
Bakewell breed; the properties of which are well 
known. Their wool may be conſiderably improved; it 
being in general of too thort a kind, and producing va- 
rious ſorts in one fleece : viz. moſſy on the back, hairy 
on the thighs, or breech, and fine and ſoft on the 
ſhoulders and necks ; which cauſes one part to be ſold at 
Bury St Edmonds, and the other at nas to make 
the moſt of it. 

« It is the opinion of ſome, that long wool injuxes the 
carcaſs : I do not believe it, or at leaſt it is ſcarcely per- 
ceptible; therefore I, would have the wool on theſe 
ſkeep to be of a fine combing quality, nine or ten inches. 
long, bearing a very eyen top, as that prevents both loſs 


of Wool and labour, by not having the tag end to eu 
Aa 2 | 
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off. The weight of che flecey to be How? eight to 
twelve pound, if properly fed, if not, it will perhaps be 
only from five to ſeyen pound. The carcaſs to weigh 
from 20 to 25 pound per quarter with climb fd; 
extraordinary feed, from 25 to 40 pound. 
The ſheep at preſent bred in this county, I mean 
thoſe bred upon the commons, are not worth deſcribing, 
Their fleeces weigh from one to five pound, but very 
few ſo much, The carcaſs will feed from nine to 
fifteen pound per quarter—general run about twelve 
pound. It is my opinion, ſeveral thouſand pounds are 
onnually loſt in the neighbourhood of Doncaſter, for 
want of a more improved breed of ſheep. 

« I think the Dichley ſheep are generally too ſmall 
their bone and ſhape are beautiful, but their ſkin, or 
pelt, is too thin for bearing the cold (c). They can 
neither ſtand the extremities of heat nor cold; and it is 
ſometimes found neceſſary to clothe them, where this 
breed is newly introduced (4), The wool of the 
Northumberland ſheep ſtands in need of great im- 
provement : upon many of them the ſtaple is much too 
ſhort, and ſome carry a hairy ſort of wool, not pro- 
fitable. The carcaſs, though not ſo inclined to feed as 
the Diſhley ſheep, yet being far larger, pays very well. 

« 'The Durham, or Tees ſheep, if improved, might pay 
very well; but, from what I have ſeen, I think little 
attention bas been paid to them, every flock being of 
various ſorts, both in reſpect of wool and carcaſs, 
There is a number of them pretty good, but a greater 
number not ſo. I am of opinion, a careful and know ing 
obſerver of ſheep, would raiſe a fine breed ſrom the 
Diſhley ram and Tees ewes, Sheep are an animal dif- 
ſicult to bring to perfection, as both wool and carcaſs 
gre to be attended to; but one thing I am clear in, that 
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the beſt carcaſſes will produce the beſt wools ; like as: 
good land affords good grain. | 

An intelligent farmer, for whoſe. Sime we 
entertain great reſpect, gives us the following account: 

„The ſheep that are kept in this extenſive county are 
as variable as the ſoil and climate, and in ſome degree 
ſuited to each. Moſt of them have made, and are yet 
capable of great improvement. "Thoſe bred above 
Peneſton are well adapted to thoſe uncultivated barren 
mountains, where they have little to feed upon but ling 
or heath, and are perhaps the leaſt capable of improve- 
ment of any other: but as you have ſeen them, I need 
not be particular in deſcribing them. I imagine their 
fleece, taking ewes, wethers, and hogs together, will 
average about 24 or 3 lb. Which will be worth 28. 6d. ; 
of late years a little more. Thoſe bred upon Vork 
wolds are very numerous, and far the beſt in the county. 
It being a dry, flinty, lime-ſtone ſoil, and capable of 
cultivation; by growing turnips for their winter ſup⸗ 
port, they raiſe ſome of them to good weights, 29. or 
28 lbs. per quarter when fatted. Thoſe farmers: occu- 
pying large diſtricts of land, can keep great flocks, 
which makes it worth their attention to improve them, 
and great improvement ſome of them have made by 
croſſing with Bakewells rame, and breeding from the 
beſt Northuniberland ewes. This has rather decreafed 
the weight of the fleece, but improved the ſtaple, and 
given them a property to feed much quicker and fatter: 
"Thoſe ſheep will weigh when fat, from 14 to 28 lb. per 
quarter, in proportion as they are ſupported with food; 
and the fleece upon the beſt walks will average 6 lb. or 
better, which this year is worth about 4s. 3 thoſe on the 
poorer walks from 4 to 51b. worth from 28. 6d. 
tO 3% 1. 

„What are bred in this neg bourhod upon e 
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grounds are of ſmall conſequence. They are the worſt 
in the county, being bred from all ſorts ; and belonging 
chiefly to poor people, in ſmall lots of 10, 15, or 20 
each, will never be bettered till the lands are incloſed. 
We have a few gentlemen farmers begun to breed from 
Northumberland ewes and Bakewells rams, which I 
think, makes far the beſt and moſt proficable ſtock ; but 
for want of room, nothing of conſequence can be done 
| here in the breeding line, The chief practice of our 
farmers is to buy ewes at Peneſton, or from York wolds, 
or Northumberland, at Michaelmas, fatten the lamb in 
the ſpring, and the ewe afterwards, changing every year, 
Being near a manuſacluring country, full of opulent 
tradeſmen and merchants, lamb always bears a good 
price, being worth Gd. per Ib. nearly, on an average, all 
ſpring and ſummer, - Where there is room to breed a 
few of our own beſt ewe lambs every year of the aboye 
ſort, ta keep up a ſtock in proportion to the ſize of the 
farm, I believe it moſt profitable, as {Lock bred upon our 
own ſoils, if of a proper ſort, will fatten their lambs and 
themſelves too, much ſooner than thoſe brought from 
any other part. The fleece of theſe, where gentlemen 
have brought them to tolerable perieGion will be 6 lb, 
average, and worth 45. Gd. or 55.” 

Another farmer of great profeſſional. merit, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the theep huſbandry of the Welt 
Riding, has obligingly ed us with the following 

communication: 

The Difbley breed of ſheep, are 8 7 gaining 
ground every where in the ſouthern, and eaſtern parts of 
the Riding. Rams of that kind, are far more ſought - 
after than heretofore, and I am in no doubt of their 
becoming the ettablithed breed of this county. | 

„Our mode of mana;zing them is this: The ewes have 
- thrnips previous to their lambing, which generally is 
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about March, when we take ſuch as we mean for rams 
with their dams, to better paſtures; the reſt to ordinary 
keeping. About one fourth of them produce double 
burthens, generally ſmall, but exceedingly inclinable to ; 
be fat, even from their firſt appearance, (if in any 
tolerable keep,) as the ewes are bad nurſes, We clip 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June; take the 
lambs from them fore end of July; milk the ewes twice 
or thrice to eaſe their udders ; put them into the bareſt 
paſtures we have till Michaelmas, after drawing out 
ſuch of them as are moſt diſapproved of. Theſe being 
put to the beſt paſtures afterwards, {if theſe failed,) to 
' turnips or rape; ſold at Chriſtmas, generally at Wake- 
field, for from 40 to 50 ſhillings each, and fat enough: 
the lambs are put to the beſt meat we can ſpare, but 
moſt generally to old paſtures, and eddiſh if we can, till 
about November, when they go to turnips ; the wethers 
to the beſt paſtures after turnips, which make very fat 
by Auguſt following; have ſold ſeveral years back my 
- ſhearlings, at 40 ſhillings per head, laſt year 50 ſhillings, 
at Wakefield; thick fat, no lumberly weights, from 20 
10 22 lb. a quarter, ncat ſmall fine bone, fine grain and 
fine colour; and worth more by a penny per Ib. than 
any large boned mutton in the kingdbm, though not 
generally ſold for it at preſent. Should be glad to hear 
of any other ſort of ſheep which get ſo fat, and worth ſo 
much money at 17 months old, notwithſlanding the dif. 
ference of the quantity of food eat by thoſe, and the 
other long wooled breeds, which I am convinced is very 
great. The rams cat nothing in winter but turnips or 
hay, and graſs or clover in ſummer z no need of. oil cake 
or corn to make theſe thick, fat, and hand/ome for thow, 
as is, I am informed, indiſpenſably neceſſary to all the 
other long wooled breeds, They are fit for any 
wholeſome ſoil, on a' temperate climate, and will moſt 
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certainly pay more upon thin poor land than any other 
kind: nor am I in the leaſt doubt of theme being much 
ſuperior upon the very beſt. 

« A particular friend and neighbour of mine, the year 
before laſt, wintered 100 of theſe ewes in the ftraw 
Fold, which kept the produce of two threſhers down, 
better than 20 beaſls would have done. He gave them 
a third part of a common cart load of turnips every day, 
to keep their bodies open, as the ſtraw would otherwiſe 
bind them. This winter he has them come up every 
night of themſelves, which ſhews they like it; they eat 
the ſtraw very greedily, and goes out of themſelves in 
the morning to an adjoining graſs field. This change 
of food and warm lodging, agrees with them very well 
to all appearance, the graſs having the ſame good effect 
as the turnips, and the ſtraw in the night time, more 
. agreeable to their nature than confinement. But the 
manure being ſubject to heat the ſheep, when too 
great a quantity is accumulated together, it ſhould be 
led out of the fold when that happens to be the caſe, 
He led out about 150 loads of manure at Chriſtmas, 
chiefly from this fold, which te ſays is in as fine a ſtate 
of ſermentation, as any he ever had. He diſapproves 
of ſwine, or any other ſtock being with them. his is a 
hint, I hope you will not think unworthy of remark, if 
only a ſubltitute for cattle, when they are now ſcarcely 
to be had at any price. This perſon, notwithſtanding 
his manner of wintering, gives them turnips previous to 
their lambing, to increaſe their milk; but ſummers them 
upon a high poor gravelly foil, upon feeds of one, twos 

and three years lay; yet both ewes and lambs are fat* 

1 have heard of ſeveral tenants, who, before his time, 
upon the fame farm, could not live upon it, but Joſt 

much money; and, from this gentleman's peculiar and 
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moſt Gene mode of management, I am certair! 
the conſequence mult be diametrically oppoſite. 20 

From an anonymous paper, tranſmitted to us, we ſelect 
ſome further information on this important ſubject. 

% The advantages of ſheep are numerous, but the 
moſt beneficial ſort is the Diſhley breed; a man of 
knowledge, may put any kind of wool upon them he 
chooſes, according to the ſoil; and their carcaſes may 


alſo be improved in a ſimilar manner. They will alſo 


pay better for the food they eat, than any other of the 
numerous breeds that prevail in the Riding. 


3 Sheep 1 improve land more than any other animal, and 


I account for it in this manner. They have a ſmall 
mouth, and eat levelter by conſuming all kinds of weeds 


except thiſfles and nettles. They tread the ground i in a 


gradual but continual manner, by which they faſten the 
carth, and do not break the ſwarth, or bruiſe the plant 


in wet ſoils. By gradually treading the land, the 


ſuperfluous water is preſſed out during wet weather ; 4 


and, in dry weather, the drought is thereby prevented 


from getting in,” 
A Yorkſhire farmer ſays, « the ſheep kept on com- 
mone; might be much improved, if ſeveral of theſe ſmall 
breeders would join, and hire a ram of a right ſort, 
There is an act of parliament, called the cultivation act, 
which prohibits rams from running on waſtes, from the 
45th Auguſt to the 25th November, every year. If this 
act was ſtrictly put in force, theſe little ſheep breeders 


would ſoon unite, and hire a fam for their mutual 


intereſt, as any breeder would furniſh them one at 
a low rate, rather than have the neighbourhood over-run 


with rams of a ſpurious race. I believe the act above 
mentioned, impoſes no penalty; but if there were 
penalties impoſed, it wov!d be an excellent methock of 


preventing this enormous evil.” 
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SECT: 3.—Haorſes. 


Turn are not many bang bred, except in the eaſtern 
parts of the Riding. The ſize of thoſe employed in the 
weſtern parts, is generally ſmall; but they are hardy, 
and capable of great fatigue. In other parts of the 
Riding, they are large, and ſuſſiciently able for any field 


operations. Thoſe uſed in the een are ſtrong and 


well made. 5 
A farmer in the Weſt Riding, on this head ſays, «© In 


reſpect to horſes, very few are bred in this neighbour- 


hood, ſcarcely any for ſale, The farmers and manufac. 
turers breed a few for their own uſe; as ſuch every man 
gets of a ſort that is molt likely to be adapted to his own 
buſineſs; ſome galloways, worth, at 5 years old, from 
L. 10 to L. 15; ſome half bred horſes, fit for either 
plough or ſaddle, about 15 hands, worth, at 5 years old, 
from L. 18 to L. 253; and a few of the heavy black 
ones, which will be worth from L. 25 to L. 30, if free 
from blemiſhes: thoſe will get to 16 hands high. But 
the Eaſt Riding is the circuit for horſes : there the beſt 
road and coach horſes are bred in England, and of any 


price almoſt, from 20 to 60 guineas at 5 years old. 


This circuit is by no means adapted to the breed. of 
horſes, 

_ Horſes and Oxen for 8 very ſew oxen are 
wrought in the Weſt Riding; and theſe only upon the 
farms of proprietors. We know working of oxen is a 


popular topic; but, from what we could learn upon this 


ſubject, the praQtice is not likely to become general. 
From their being almoſt univerſally given up, in thoſe 
places where they were formerly in repute, a ſuſpicion 
ariſes that working them is not attended with profit. 
Thoſe who object to the uſe of oxen ſay, that there is 
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| nothing ſaved by working them, as the difference betwixt | 
the value of a horſe and an ox, When unfit for work, is 
more than compenſated by the ſuperior labour of the for- 
mer when employed. At the ſame time, it is a buſineſs 
of infinite difficulty, to get perſons to work them (e). 
The working of oxen, in preference to horſes, is a 
queſtion which has often been diſcuſſed, and many plau- 
| ſible arguments have been adduced in favour of the 
former. What,” ſays the theoriſt, “ can there 
be any compariſon betwixt the two animals in reſpect of 
profit? You buy the ox cheaper than the horſe, you 
ſupport him at leſs expence, and finally, when the is 
_ uſeleſs for work, you make him up for the market, and 
ſell his carcaſe for more money than he was worth when 
working in your team; whereas, the Horſe is a coſtly 
animal at the outſet, muſt be pampered” with plenty of 
corn and hay, is expoſed to many diſorders, and at the 
laſt is only a dinner for a dog.” All theſe things may 


be true, and yet the horſe may prove the 0 of the 
two for carrying on farm labour. 


We have already noticed, that the giving up of oxen, 
and ſubſtituting horſes in their ſtead, affords an argu- 
ment, a priori, in fayour of the latter. In Britain, oxen 
were in former times almoſt univerſally employed in til- 
ling the ground, and they were gradually Jaid aſide as 
improvements were introduced. This is a fat which 

will hardly be queſtioned ; for, at this day, except in re- 

mote uncultivated parts, there is hardly an ox team em- 
ployed, unleſs it be on the farms of landed proprietors, _ 
who probably have been induced to uſe them from pu- 
blic ſpirited motives, without enquiring into the prac- 
tical reſult of their operations. They have been told, 
that it is owing to the obſtinacy and ignorance of the 
farmers, that oxen arc not generally employed in farm 
labour; and, that to remove theſe obſtacles, no method 
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would be ſo ſalutary as to work them upon their own 
farms. That this is a fair account of their motives, we 
preſume, will hardly be diſputed ; and that the faſhion, 
promoted and recommended by the proprietor, was'not 
adopted by the ſarmer, muſt ſolely be attributed to his 
conviction, that the working of horſes was not for his 
intereſt, | 
That this is actually the caſe, we ſhall endeavour to 
prove. The very ſtrongeſt ox will not do the ſame work 
as a horſe, He cannot be drove at the ſame ſtep, nor 
will he work in like manner from day to day. Ile not 
only does leſs labour when employed, but muſt be re- 
freſhed with more reſt, or elſe he would ſoon turn unfit ſor 
work altogether. This of courſe requires two pair of oxen, 
to do the work which will be performed by one pair of 
horſes, and nearly the ſame capital ſtock will be neceſſary 
jn both caſes. Inſtead of maintaining two horſes, you 
have ſour oxen to ſupport, which certainly turns the 
ſcale, ©, Oh,” but ſays the theoriſt, © a little ſtraw will 
ſerve for the ox, whereas your ork cannot live without 
hay,” —Straw ſor a working ox ! very good indeed, if 
you work him like a horſe, he muſt be maintained like a 
horſe, He mult have his hay and his turnips, and poſ- 
Gbly his corn alſo, if he is kept at hard work. That 
working oxen are not always ſupported in this manner, 
we chearfully grant; but how are they wrought? In many 
places ſix, eight, even a dozen, are yoked in ateam: We 
here ſpeak of the northern parts of Scotland, where oxen 
are more generally uſed than in any part of the ifland, 
In a word, oxen cannot be uſed for diſpatch like horſes, | 
and, in critical ſeaſons, when there is a neceſſity for a 
puſh, the value of the ſtock might be loſt upon a ſingle 
crop. The only point in favour of oxen, is their value 
at the latter end. Here on compariſon can be made, 
Notwithſtanding which, we adhere to our firſt opinion, 
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that this is more than compenſated, by the difference be. 
twixt the value of their labour when employed. Indeed 

the ſentiments of the greateſt part of practical agrieul- 
| turiſts coincide with e we Hove give, upon this e 
of rural my. 


SECT. 4.—HTogs. 


 Hocs of various breeds are kept, and they have of late 
received much improvement. We never could diſcern 
the profit of them to the farmer in any other view, than 
when they are fed upon the offal of his corn, which is 
ſor no other uſe. If their number is proportioned to 
the ſize of the farm, a conſiderable advantage may be 
derived from keeping theſe animals, and they may be 
carried on during the ſummer months, by giving them 
cut clover and vetches, which will ſwell their ſize, and 
er them for fattening upon the refuſe corn, 


Bxcr. g.—Rabbite, 


'TyErs are not many rabbit warrens in the diſtrict, nor 
indeed much ſoil of a proper kind for that animal. It is 
only upon ſoſt waſte lands they ought to be ſuffered to 
remain, as, upon cultivated e they are a perfect nuiſ⸗ 

ance. 


sror. 6.—Poultry, = 


Tr profits ariſing ſrom this article, are of no im- 
portance in an agricultural point of view z for it may be 
queſtioned, whether the expence of ſupporting them, 
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when added to the damage they do to houſes, and the 
depredations they commit on corn, both at ſeed time and 
harveſt, does not far exceed any benefit which may. be 
drawn from keeping them. We allow it is very conve- 
nient for a farmer, to keep a few for his own table, and 
to ſupply his family with eggs; but any greater quanti- 
ty we maintain to be prejudicial to his intereſt, 

It is really diverting to read the modern declamations 
againſt incloſures, and the increaſed ſize of farms. The 
authors alluded to, take it for granted, that theſe mea- 
ſures leſſen the number of poultry, and that the only 
way of getting the markets plentifully ſupplied with 
that article, is to leſſen the ſize of farms, and to keep the 
waſte lands of the kingdom in their preſent unproduc- 
tive ſtate, At this time we ſhall not enter upon theſe 
topics, being convinced that ſuch a diſcuſſion is wholly 
unneceſſary, We may only ſay, that where poor people, 
labourers or others, get poultry ſupported at the expence 
of the farmer, it may be a material object to them, ſec» 
ing that they are fed by others; but, conſidering the 
queſtion, ſo far as reſpects public advantage, the breed. 
ing and fecding of poultry ought neyer to be ranked as 
an object deſerving the farmers attention. 

It might alſo be a queſtion, whether the benefit ſaid to 
be derived by poor people is not in many caſes imagina- 
iy. We have heard, that in ſome places, (not in the 
Weſt Riding), a man would ſpend a day in going to mar- 
ket to ſell a pair of chickens, the value of which did not 
compenſate for the loſs of tine ſpent in diſpoſing of them. 


| BLCT. 9.—Pigens, 


Ir poultry is not beneficial to the farmer, pigeons are 
far leſs ſo; nay, they are a certain loſs to every farmer, 
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who has land contiguous to where they are kept. Pigeon 
houſes in general belong to landed proprietors, and if 
they are poſſeſſed by farmers, a rent of courſe is put upon 
them. It is impoſlible to calculate the loſs ſuſtained by 
the public at- large from this voracious and deſtructive 
animal; and we conſider it would be of great utility, 
to diſcountenance their increaſe, by impoling a tax on 
every houſe where they are kept, in proportion to its ſize. 

Whether the farmer has a right to ſhoot pigeons, when 
committing depredations on his property, is a queſtion 
which has been diſputed in ſeveral parts of Britain. To 
us it appears clear, that if he has not ſuch a right under 
the preſent laws, he ought inſtantly to be inveſted with 
it. Shall a man be baniſhed when he ſteals a certain 
part of my property, and hanged when he takes a larger 
portion, and muſt I patiently ſubmit to greater depreda- 
tions, merely becauſe they are committed by a pigeon? 
What is it to me, whether the owner of the pigeon takes 
my property with his own hand, or keeps theſe animals to 
pigeon me out of it? The law protects me in the one 
caſe, and certainly ought, and probably does, procecy me 
in the other alſo, 

Several attempts have been made in the northern parts 
of the iſland, to puniſh perſons who ſhot pigeons, which 
in general proved unſucceſsful. Some old obſolete laws 
have, in theſe caſes, been founded upon, which are a diſs 
grace to our ſtatute books. The matter has not as yet, 
to our knowledge, received a fair inveſtigation, ſuch com- 

plaints being uſually ſet aſide upon previous points, or 
_ diſmiſſed, becauſe the complainer had either no legal 
right to keep pigeons, or could not indentify his proper- 
ty. As for our parts, we decidedly think, that no man 
can have a juſt right to feed his live ſtock of any kind, 
upon the grounds of another; and, that where pigeons 
are kept, the owner ſhould either confine them in the 
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houſe during ſecd-time and harveſt, or ſubmit to their 
execution upon the ſpot, when they are allowed to fly 
about at large, and deſtroy the corn of other TAC 

at theſe ent ſoalons; I 


SE cr. 1 . 


Wr don't think many bees are kept in the Weſt Rid- 5 
ing; at leaſt the information communicated to us in- 


cline us to believe they are a ſcarce article. Perhaps the 


ſevere winters, and cold backward ſprings, which we ex- 
perience in this iſland, are inimical to this induſtrious 
little animal. After all, the ſubject cannot be conſider- 
ed as very intereſting to the farmer, however beneficial 
to particular individuals. 


„ LEW %% 1m ME nn. 
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VO T ES on Chap. 12. 


48; p ; 6 3 


105 This is a e fact, 1 now oc generally 8 and 
practiſed. | NM. Cullley, 


(3 There are : cortzibly many a acres betwixt Bautry 
and York, in open fields, capable of raiſing as good ſheep as 
can be bred; there is no doubt, alſo, much land not proper for 
that purpoſe ; but if all the fields were incloſed, this part of 
Yorkſhire would cut a more reſpectable figure, than it does at 
preſent, being torn in pices, or rather turned over by half ſtarv- 
ed farmers, and half ſtarved horſes, till the crop is hardly worth 
| the gs | 14 York/hire Farmer. 


0 I conceive this afſertion to be unfounded; as experiencd 
proves that the Diſhley ſheep will bear cither heat or cold, as well 
as any other breed i in this Riding. . A Farmer, 


| (4) I am ſorry to contradict my friend Mr Parkinſon, but 1 
never heard of any of theſe moſt valuable ſheep being cloathed, 
except thoſe of the higheſt eſtimation, and in the hands of the 
oldeſt breeders, and rams which are let for the ſeaſon for from 
100 to a 1000 guineas each- Surely theſe are well worth 2 or 3. 
yards of flannel ; I know ſheep bred with attention for many 
years, from this invaluable ſort, which want no cloathing, and 
which certainly pay more for what they eat, than any ſheep the 
world ever produced. An experimental farm, under the direction 
of the Board, I approve of much. A Yorkjhire Farmer. 


If the beſt ſheep produce the beſt wool, ſurely the Diſhley 
ſheep muſt ; but as the carcaſe is nine times the value of the fleece, 
ſurely it claims the firſt attention, A Yorkfoire Farmer. 


(e) This difficulty may be a valid objection to the individual 

who muſt conſult his own intereſt, but does not apply to the ab- 

ſtra& queſtion, whatever way that ſhould be determined. The 

farmer at preſent is in general induced to prefer horſes, more by 

a ſpirit of gambling and ſpeculation, than a regular calculation of 

loſs and profit One man ſells © lucky colt at a high may and 
| C 
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all his neighbours buy mares to work with, in hopes of obtaining 
_ fimilar high prices; may not the powers of oxen be depreciated, 
not only from our ignorance ariſing from diſuſe, but alſo to the 
uſual mode of employing them. They are taken from work, and 
fed till fat, and their place ſupplicd by the riſing ſteers. If any 
raw colts were worked, horſes would ſoon laſe their reputation ; 
a working ox ſhould be kept till his powers begin to fail, or to 
the age, after which it is found he cannot be fattened. 
The above note is taken from a copy of the Survey, wherein 
the names of Meſſrs Sheldon, Pulleine, and Mitchel are marked on 
the title page. | | 


Anſaver,—However, juſt the arguments may be, that are uſed 
in favour of working oxen, ſurely the reaſons given why farmers 
prefer horſes are frivolous, chimerical, and abſurd. R. B. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
RURAL OECONOMY. 
Shoe; I [—Bervants, Labourers We, 


Te Weſt Riding being a great manufaQurin g Aiſtri0h, 

it may at once be inferred, that labour of all kinds is 
| higher than in thoſe diſtricts where manufactures are not 
_ extenſively carried on, From the reſult of our enquiries 
it appeared, that wages varied conſiderably, even in the 
diſtrict itſelf ; but, that in moſt caſes they were higheſt 
in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing towns, and 
that for theſe ſome years paſt, they have greatly in- 
creaſed. 

We ſuppoſe the wages of a houſe ſervant (of which 
kind as already ſaid, moſt of the ploughmen are) may be 
eſtimated from L. 25 to L. go yearly, including main- 
tenance. 'There is a practice which prevails over a con- 
ſiderable part of this diſtri, of giving them drink both 
forenoon and afternoon, be the work what it will; which 
is a ridiculous cuſtom, and ought to be aboliſhed without 
loſs of time. What can be more abſurd, than to ſee a 
ploughman ſtopping his horſes half an hour, in a cold 

winter day, to drink ale (a)? We ſufpeQ the practice 
is ſo deep rooted, that it will not be eafily removed with- 
out a compenſation (5), This ought to be done at once, 
as being an encouragement to idleneſs ; and, from waſt. 


ing much time, a great obſtruction to improvements. | 
C ca 
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The hours of bent are Sn in ſummer from 6x 
to ſix, with the uſual time for reſt and refreſhment, . 
which gives betwixt nine and ten hours labour each day, 
and in winter from light to light. Much of labour, ſuch 
as ditching, hedging, threſhing, &c. is done by the piece, 
but the prices vary greatly in different places. We only 
add, that when the farmer is a proper judge of his buſi. 
* neſs, piece work is not only moſt to his advantage, but 
the only way by which an active diligent ſervant can be 
properly rewarded for his labour, 


Upon the article of wages, the following paper is ſent 
us by William Payne, Eſq; of Frickly, near Doncaſter. 
« One word for the labouring peaſantry.— Throughout 
this work, and almoſt every other of the kind, there ſeems 
a kind of complaint of the high rate of wages, in rural 
labour. Now, as the landlords can ſpeak for themſelves, 
as the clergy can ſpeak for themſelves, and as the farmers 
can either do it, or get others to do it for them, it is but 
reaſonable that the poor labouring peaſants ſhould have 
ſomething ſaid for them. I believe the /a is, that the 
labouring peaſantry never had greater diſſiculties to in- 
counter in the rearing of families, than they have at pre- 
ſent, notwithſtanding the apparent high rate of wages; 
| for, that it is apparent only, will be evident to every at- 
tentive obſerver of the caſe, During the courſe of the 
preſent century, the landlord has trebled his rent, the 
clergymam or lay rector, has doubled his tythe, the 
farmer has increaſed his property, and maintained his 
family in conveniences and comforts, at leaſt decent ; 
but have not the poor's rates increaſed enormouſly, in- 
controvertibly ſhewing the low condition of the poor. 1 
do not pretend here to examine the many ingenious rea- 
ſons that have at diſferent times been adduced to account 
for it; but this is the fact: It would be curious to de- 
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velope the ſimple cauſes of the preſent ſituation of things | 
between the farmer, who in an enlarged view, mult be 
conſidered as the agent or ſteward of the other orders, 
and. the laborious peaſant, who muſt do all the work. 
In the firſt place, what has enabled the farmer to pay the 
landlord and tithing-man, lay or clerical, the mighty ad- 
vance of rent and tithes? As all improvements in culti- 
vation are produced by an immenſe increaſe in /abour, 
they alone do not ſatisfactorily anſwer the queſtion; No: 
the true reaſons for this ability of the farmers are, the 
high rate of his produit, and the comparatively Jow rate 
of labour. I know many ſuperficial obſervers will exclaim, 
at what will appear to them the abſurdity of this ſolu. 
tion of the queſtion ; but when we ſhall have gone a 
little farther into it, we ſhall perhaps all be convinced 
there is not ſo much abſurdity as may at firſt ſight ap- 
pears. It will be ſaid, have not wages been at leaſt doubl- 
ed in the time you mention? Though they may have 
been doubled, has not the price of neceſſaries of nearly 


all kinds been doubled, ſome nearly trebled, and ſome of | 


the more immediate neceſſaries for a young family, as 
milk, &c. in winter, can ſcarcely be procured for money. 
In addition to this, the preſent mode of taxation on con- 
ſumption bears almoſt excluſively on a poor man with a 
Large family, for his whole income muſt be ſpent in ne- 
ceſſary conſumption ; and our Premier ſays, the revenue 
takes four pence from every ſhilling of che labourer's 
pittance. This circumſtance opens to me a clear view, 
(and I wiſh in my conſcience I could place it in ſuch a 
light as to convince every man of property in the nation) 


of the real couſes of the continued poverty of the la- 


bourers, notwithſlanding the increaſe of wages; for taxa- 
tion of articles of conſumption, muſt neceſſarily, though 
circuitouſly, raiſe the price of the article, and thus fall 

with double and deſtructive preſſure on the man who is 
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placed in the ſituation of father of a large ſamily of 
children, with nothing for their maintainance but the 
£arnings of his daily ſweet and toil. This mode or ſyſ- 
tem does not take from a man in proportion to his ability, 
but in proportion to his :znabilifty=—a melancholy conclu- 
ſion. No wonder that baſtards ſhould encreaſe. The 
young man has a juſt dread of marriage under theſe cir- 
cumitances, as by it he well knows he changes a life of 
eaſe, plenty, and independence, for one of diſtreſs, want, 
and //avery, if a young family ON be the conſe. 
quence. 
| « About 60 years ſince, my grandmother g gave from 6d. 
0 9d. per day to her threſhers in winter. She bought 
good beef from 18. 5d. to 18. 6d. per ſtone, of 14 Ib. 
oats from 6s. to 108. per quarter. — Old milk at xd, per 
gallon, new ditto 1d. — Butter from 2d. to 4d. per Ilb.— 
Malt from L. 1 to L. 1 : 5s. per quarter, and other neceſ- 
ſaries in proportion. At the preſent time (1794) from is. 
10 18. 3d. is given to a threſher in winter. We buy good 
beef ſrom 38. 6d. to 58. per ſtone, of 14 lb. Oats from 
206, to 308. per quarter. — Old milk not to be had in 
any quantity at 2d. per gallon, new milk at 6d. to 8d. 
Butter from 4d. to 14d. per Ib... Malt L. 3 per quar- 
ter, and moſt other neceſſaries at a triple rate compared 
with the above period. No one, after a candid compa- 
riſon of theſe periods, in regard to wages and proviſions, 
can in his conſcience, (if he has any), think that the high 
rate of wages is the real cauſe of complaint.” | 
The ſame gentleman in a ſubſequent letter ſays, 
« Since the time I wrote you laſt, exiſling circumſtances 
have ſo ordered it, that the poor in this Riding, partly 
from the increaſe of wages, and partly from the decreaſe 
in the price of corn, &c. muſt be allowed to be in a 


much more comfortable flate than they were in at that 


time; yet, on the whole, I remain under the conviction, 
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that our ſyſtem of their management is impolitic and in- 
human, and that your method of paying them in corn, 
&c. is quite the reverſe.” 

Although we approve of the general N laid 
down in the above paper, and applaude the anxious de- 
Gre which Mr Payne diſplays, to meliorate the ſituation 
of the labouring peaſantry, yet we cannot go ſo far as to 
admit, that his arguments are wholly incontrovertible. 
If an average is taken of the prices of grain, during this 
and the laſt century, and a fair ſtatementz made of the 
rate of labour during theſe periods, it will be fcund, that 
the latter has roſe much more in proportion, than what 
produce has done. We are rather inclined to attribute 
the diſtreſſed ſtate of the labouring peaſantry, to their 
mode of living being in a great meaſure. changed from 
what it was in former times; and Mr Payne would have 
been in the right, if he had ſaid that wages had not kept 
pace with the change that has taken place in manners. 
Again, we mult impute the increaſe of the poor's rates 
to the ſame cauſe, and not to the low rate of wages; 
which is demonſtrable from the greateſt riſe of the rates 
taking place in the neighbourhood of manüfacturing 
towns. 

We have heard of many propoſals for regulating the 
rate of wages, but are totally adverſe to ſuch a meaſure. 
'Theſe propoſals are never meant to ſerve the lower ranks, 
but ſolely to keep them down, which in a free country is 
arbitrary and unjuſt. If the rent of land was previoully 
regulated; the price of proviſions, and conſequently the 
rate of labour, might admit of ſuch regulations; but, 
before the firſt is accompliſhed, the others cannot with 
juſtice be attempted. We. believe it is beſt to leave 
things of this nature to their ordinary courſe, and like 
water they will in every caſe find their proper level. 

The only way that we know of for making the la- 
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bourer's wages proportional to the riſe or fall on "the Wh 
lue of money and proviſions, is to pay him in lind; that 
1s, with a certain quantity of corn, as parties (hall agree, 
which inſures him, at all hazards, a comfortable ſub. 
| ſiſtance, and prevents him from a daily or weekly viſita- 
tion of the markets, When the labourer is paid in 
money, it expoſes the thoughtleſs and inattentive to 
many temptations ; whereas, when paid in kind, he can- 
not raiſe money to gratify the whim of the moment. 
In thoſe counties where this mode of payment has been 
long eſtabliſhed, we believe ploughmen and labourers are 
on the whole better fed, live more comfortably, and rear 
healthier children, than in thoſe parts, where, from being 
paid in money, the currency of the article facilitates the 
- expenditure, and prevents him from laying by a ſtock of 
proviſions for his ſupport, when laid off work by caſual. 
tics or diſtreſs. 
In the county where we refide, nearly the whole of 
farm ſervants are paid in the manner we are recommend- 
ing. They have a certain quantity of grain; mainten- 
ance for a cow ſummer and winter; a piece of ground 
for planting potatoes, annd raiſing flax; and whatever 
fuel they require, driven gratis. 'Theſe, with the privi- 
lege of keeping a hog and a few hens, enables them to 
live, and bring up their families in a comfortable man- 
ner; and, while their income is conſiderably leſs than 
people of their ſtation in England, they are on the whole 
better fed, better dreſſed, and enabled to give a better 
education to their children. Placed under theſe circum- 
- flances, they are a reſpectable ſet of men; and for fru- 
gality, faithfulneſs, and induſtry, they will bear a com- 
pariſon with their brethren in any quarter. We there- 
fore anxiouſly recommend the introduction of a ſimilar 
mode of paying farm ſervants into the Weſt Riding 
which, although it might at the firſt be attended with 
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ſome. difficulties, would contribute to the public good, 
und to the eee, of r ene e in 
many i | 


SE CT. a. re 5 Er Hons, 4 Lamied Pudel, 


„ the Weſt Riding, Hom: bs extent x population 
is s unable to ſupply itſelf with proviſions, the prices are 
full as high as in any part of the iſland. From che in- 
formation procured it appears, that though in general no 
ſcarcity is experienced, yet, in particular. ſeaſons the 
price of grain has riſen to an extraordinary height. At 
Wakefield market in July 1795, wheat was fold at the 
enormous price of. L. g per quarter; and it may be re- 
marked, that during ſuch critical periods, the country 
which depends upon ſoreign ſupplies, muſt comparatively 
pay much higher prices for the articles which cannot be 
furniſhed within its own bounds, than what they do in or- 
dinary ſeaſons ; and that prices muſt neceſſarily advance 
to a far higher rate than is uſual in thoſe counties where 
the articles are produced. The ſcarcity is there felt in 
a ſcrious way, and it requires great exertions to pro- 
vide a ſupply, which was evident from the unlimited 
powers given at the time above mentioned to thoſe per- 
ſons appointed, fram the TY ati to > puts 
chaſe grain, 

It is unneceſſary to give A n of. ne of 
proviſions during the time we remained in the dif- 
trick, as, from the fluctuation. of markets, no light 
would thereby be. thrown upon the value of pros 
duce, We may only hint, that the cheapeſt article of 
proviſions was: poultry, the cauſe of which we attribute 
to the tails of the inhabitants, who very W wy 

D & 5: J 
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a preference to well fed beef and mutton, which is fur- 
niſhed them in the greateſt perfection. | 

We have noticed the high price of wheat in 1 ſummer 
1795, which was Joubtleſe a ſerious and alarming evil, 
and proceeded from a real ſcarcity of that grain over the 
greateſt part of Britain. But, does the farmer in gene- 
ral receive greater prices for his commodities than the 
rates of rent and labour entitle him to? We anſwer in 
the negative ; for both have advanced in a much greater 
degree, than any riſe which has taken place in the value 
of produce, This muſt be attributed to the impolitic 
regulations of the legiſlature, which in fact combine to 
depreſs the agriculture of the country, by obliging the 
grower of corn to ſell it at certain rates, whether he is 
able to do ſo or not. When there is a demand for what, 
in the general acceptation of the word, is called manufac. 
tures, and prices riſe, it is immediately taken for grant- 
ed, that the country is in a flouriſhing ſtate; but the 
moment corn, (which ſtrictly ſpeaking is the firſt of all 
manufactures), ſells briſkly, and prices get up, the hue 
and cry is raiſed, and every exertion is uſed to bring in 
fupplics from thoſe parts, where, from lowneſs of rent, 
labour, and 1 it can be afforded at one aged of the 
yrs: | 44 | 
It muſt not be thought, that we are horn rmtending 
for high prices of grain as neceſſary to a flouriſhing a- 
griculture, or that we would wiſh to depreſs the 
manufacturing intereſt of the country, No, we only 
defire that each ſhould have fair play, and that the one 
may not receive a preference to the other. If protecting 
laws are neceſſary for the welfare of the farmer, as all our 
corn laws ſince the Revolution have ſuppoſed, let them be 


| rigorouſly adhered to; and as they were made for his en- 


couragement, and upon the faith of them he probably made 
| a bargain for his * let * be . becauſe 
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required by the capricious diſpoſition of manufacturere, 
In unfavourable ſeaſons, how is he to be compenſated 
ſor the deficiency of his crop, but by receiving greater 
prices than uſual for what he carries to market ? and 
when he enjoys this right, he enjoys no more than what 


is actually poſſeſſed by the meaneſt manufacturer in the 


kingdom. The manufacturer indeed is ſtill further fa- 
voured. What with prohibitions, and duties on foreign 


goods, he may be ſaid to enjoy the home market without a a 


rival ; and the farmer mult of neceſlity purchaſe ſuch of 


lis commodities as he ſtands in need of, even allowing 


he can buy them at a lower rate from a foreign merch- 


ant, It is therefore but fair and equal, that the laws 


ſhould give the farmer a ſimilar encouragement in the ſale 
of commodities to the manufacturer, unleſs during the 


times of real ſcarcity, when the public ſafety requires 
private intereſt to be ſacrificed. The ſubject ſhall be 


further elucidated under the head of Corn Laws. 


SECT. 3.—F uel, 


Tuis moſt neceſſary article is in general plentiful over 
the whole Riding, and, in a comparative view with other 
diſtricts, is ſold very cheap. In thoſe parts where any 
ſcarcity prevails, they can be ſupplied without material 
inconvenience, by means of the numerous rivers and 
canals which interſect the whole diſtrict. It was ſug- 
geſted to us by a gentleman at Settle, that where a ſcarei- 
ty prevailed, it might be remedied by Lords of the Ma- 
nor making trials to diſcover coals, and by holding out 
rewards, or granting ſavourable leaſes, to periong willing 
to adventure in ſuch undertakings. 

D d , 
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NOTES on Chap. 14. 


(a) This is certainly a moſt. abs practice, but ſrom long 
cltabliſhcd cuſtom, : cannot devife how it EW be remedied. 8 
| LOOT, © 


Pg This is a bad cu but how it is to be abatiſhce I Calle 
not tell. 8 A Tarkfhire Farmer. 


Anſwer The remedy is already ſuggeſted in the text: Let the 
value of the ale be paid to the ſervant in money, which probably 
| would be as much for his intereſt, and certainly more advantageous 
to the farmer. In thoſe places where long yokings are taken, fay 
ſeven or cight hours, it may be neceffary to feed both men and 
horſes on the ground; but this practice we cannot recommend, 
unleſs in urgent caſcs, it being very injurious to their health. In 
the beft regulated agricultural counties, five hours labour in the 
morning, and four hours in the afternoon, when the ſcaſon allows, 
and five hours, or five hours and a half, in ſhort days, is contider- 
ed to be as much as horſes are capable of ſuſtaining, and r 
of this duration anne no refreſl. ment on the ground. 

Hi * * 
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POLITICAL OECONOM 4s CONNECTED with, | 
OR AFFECTING AGRICULTURE., 1 


Stew: TIO | 


Tas! atitiey of RIP rods Is: at firſt feht fo- nid 
that we need hardly ſay this ſubje& deſerves particular 
attention. In the Weſt Riding, there are a great num» 
ber of very good roads, and likewiſe a number that are 
indifferent. From what we could learn, they are ge- 
nerally under good management, and the funds well ap- 
plied. In many places of the diſtrict, particularly near 
the manufacturing towns, materials are bad. To this 
eircumſtance, more than any impropriety of management, 
ve attribute their inſfuſiciency. At the ſame time, the 
ingenuity of the ſurveyors was conſpicuous, in burning 
free ſtones and en to ſupply _ n Ae 8 
terials. | 
As theſe burnt materials 4 at the - beſt 1 a very 
_ imperfect covering, and need to be frequently repeated, 
it appears to us, that hard ſtones might be brought, by 
water carriage, from the more eaſtern parts of the diſtrict. 
This might probably be expenfive at ſirſt, but we are con- 
vinced, would be found cheaper at the long- run. From 
Halifax to Wake field, the road is in the moſt miſerable 
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condition; and if it was ſo when we travelled it, in the 
end of October, it mult be nearly impaſſable during the 
winter months. This is a very public road, and no ex- 
pence ought to be ſpared, to render it good and ſufficient. | 

We apprehend, the weight of the numerous waggons 
that paſs over this, and other roads in the manufacturing 
part of the county, muſt always render them bad, ſo long 
as they are repaired with ſoft materials. We ſaw ſome 
road, that had been newly covered with burnt ſtones 
and bricks, cruſhed down at once by the weight of theſe 
carriages : let us ſuppoſe rain to fall, and remain in the 
track or rut ſo made; another waggon comes, and cuts 
down ſtill further 3 and a third puts them in as bad con- 
dition as before they were repaired. By theſe waggons, 
an endleſs expence is created to the n and ſtill bad 
roads are the conſequence. ä | 

There was nothing gave us greater ſatisfaction, than 
the paved foot-paths upon the ſides of moſt of the roads 
jn the manufacturing part of the country. This ſhews 
an attention to the comfort of ſoot paſſengers that is very 
laudable. We have noticed in the Journal, theſe foot 
paths are alſo made * bridle roads; a practice which 
enn only ak excuſed by the peculiar badnels of the main 
road. 

The roads are a very heavy article of expence to the 
farmer z and here, as well as in moſt other parts of the 
Hand, the burden is chiefly laid upon the occupiers of 
Jand. It cannot be properly called à part of the rent; 
as, if the work is rightly laid out, full value is received 
ſrom it: the farmer travels the road with more eaſe and 
convenience to himſelf; and is enabled, from the im- 
provement made by his labour, and money, to carry more 
corn to market, and to return with a heavier load of 
dung, than he could do if the roads were in their natural 
ſtate. Road expence, therefore, cannot be viewed in the 
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ſame light as tithes and poors rates; theſe two articles 
being conſidered by every farmer as a part. of 10 1 
and not as given for value received. : 
It has often appeared ſurpriſing to us, 1 the ee 
of the bye · roads ſhould be thrown upon the poſſeſſors or 
land; and perſons of almoſt every other rank allowed 
the benefit of them, free of all charge whatever, or at the 
moſt paying only as houſeholders. In many caſes, thoſe 
who pay leaſt for the making good roads, have the great- 
eſt ſhare of the profit (a), The turnpike laws are not 
| foundeil upon ſuch ſalſe principles, but every perſon by 
them, is obliged to contribute his ſhare of the -expence 
for ſupporting tae roads, in a direct us to the uſe 
and benefit he receives from them. 7 
he ſtatute labour paid by the farmer for "tbe con 
of the roads, is fix days labour of a team with three 
horſes, or four oxen and one horſe, and two able ſervants, 
for every L. 530 of rent, or leſs or more proportionally, 
together with an aſſeſſment in money of 6d. per pound 
upon the rent, or higher if the juſtices ſee. neceflary. 
Statute labour is alſo paid by the inhabitants and occupi- 
ers of tenements, woods, ' tithes, and hereditaments. 
The ſurveyors. are nominated annually, upon the 22d 
September, at a meeting of the inhabitants of each pariſh 
or townſhip, who make up a liſt, not exceeding ten per- 
ſons, whom they think fit for that office; which is given 
in to the juſtices, who appoint one or more out of the 
liſt, as they ſee neceſſary, The ſurveyor or ſurveyors 
collect the aſſeſſinent, ſee the work properly executed, 
and, when their time in oflice is expired, they lay their 
accounts before another meeting of inhabitants, and af. 
terwards before a juſtice of the peace, who may paſs, or 
poltpone them to the ſpecial ſeſſions, to whom every per- 
ſon who thinks himſelf aggrieved may appeal. 2 a8 
In making up the liſt of ſurveyors, the inhabitants 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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place the petſon they wiſh appointed, firſt, and the j uſtices 


generally appoim him accordingly. If the ſurveyor is defi- 
cient in his duty, he is fined in a ſum not exceeding L. 5, 


nor leſs than L. 2 for every neglect; and as he mult 


produee his accounts at a veſtry meeting, he can hardly 
eſcape if culpable. The auditing the accounts annually 
is a very proper ſtep, and prevents that diſorder and con- 
fuſion, which has been well known to n ien place 
in ſome other counties. 

As great complaints oth over 3 w i iow 
dom againſt the adminiſtration of the bye-roads, we 
are clearly of opinion, that ſtatute work in kind 
ought to be aboliſhed, and the value thereof paid in 
money, which would be a meaſure of great public utility- 
It is an old ſaying, though not the leis true on that ac- 
count, that one man may take a horſe to the water, 
but a hundred men will not make him drink ;” and the 
ſame thing will be found applicable to road work, when 


performed by the perſon whois liable, unleſs he accounts 
himſelf intereſted in the application, which is nine times 


out of ten not the caſe. Befides, it is abſurd to have the 
ſtatute labour of the whole kingdom regulated by one 
general law, ſecing that, in ſome diſtricts, from the na- 


ture of the ground, and ſcarcity of materials, the ex- 


pence of repairing them, is more than double what it is 
in others. We would therefore recommend an altera- 
tion of the law in thoſe reſpeCts, that the tax ſhould be 


| levied in an equal and juſt way, by a parochial or coun. 


ty rate upon all perſons, in direct proportion to the be- 
nefit they received from the roads; and that coaches, 
chaiſes, and ſaddle horſes, kept by landed gentlemen and 
others, ſhould pay, which are at preſent totally exempt- 
ed, If this rate was made to riſe or fall according to 
the good or bad condition of the roads, we entertain the 
hopes, that the whole roads in the iſland would ſoon be 
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in a comfortable ſtate of repair, and conſzquently the 
facility and pleaſure of travelling, greatly increaſed, 
Before finiſhing this ſection, we are called to notice 
the loſs and hardſhip {uft2ined by many roads, in confe- 
quence of the mail coaches being ſuifzred t to.. trayel 
over them, without paying any thing towards their ſup- 
port. Theſe machines, from their great weight, and 
from the ſpeed with which they are driven, do amaziag 
damage to the roads over which they paſs, and will foon 
either occaſion a bankruptcy in ſame diſtricts, or an iu» 
creafe in the rate of tolls. We do not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the profits of the contractors employed, 
and perhaps common report magnilizs them; but what» 
ever they may be, there can be no valid reaſon offered, 
why 2 particular diſtrict or. diſtricts ſhould be ſaddled 
with additional expences, upon account of a conyeyance, 
in which the public at large are equally intereſted, 


» 


Another thing which deſerves to be noticed, is the low 


rate of turnpike duty paid by waggons furniſhed with 
broad whecls. We hays already ſaid, that theſe waggons 


_ occaſion great damage to the roads; perhaps one of them 


does more hurt than twenty ſingle carts, and yet they 


have, in every turnpike act, been ſo far favoured by the 
legiſlature, as to be ſubjected only to half duty. Theſe 
vehicles, from the manner in which their wheels are 
{hocd, and from the heavy loads put on them, preſs down 
the hardeſt laid road, and when dragged down a hill, 


they make a rutt or tract ſomething like a plough furrow. | | 


We cannot but recommend, that fu!l tolls ſhould be Jaid 
on broad wheel carriages, which would diſcoursge the 
uſe of waggons; and their ſuppreſſion would not only 
be of immenſe benefit to the roads, but very advantage- 
ous to every perſon employed in the tranſportation of 
goods from one place to another. 

E 0 
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DECT. 2. Canal. 


IxL Ax navigation or canals, fall next to be conſidered 
after public roads, and they are of real importance, by 
allowing the numerous and bulky articles manufactured 
in the diſtrict, to be tranſported from one place to ano- 
ther, at a lefs expence than they could be conveyed by 
the belt repaired roads. In this point of view, independ- 
ent of private advantage, inland Ser ane cannot be 
100 much recommended, wherever the nature of the 
country will admit of it, and where the trade of the 
-neighbourhood is extenſive enongh to defray the charge. 
We cannot ſpeak with certainty reſpecting the extent 
of inland navigation in the Weſt Riding, but it appear- 
ed to us, that the diſtrict was well ſupplied in this re- 
ſpect, and indeed the trade of the country could pot 0- 
therwiſe | be carried on to advantage. 


SECT 3. Fair. ot Markets, | 


Tux kong is the moſt accurate account we could 
procure of the different fairs held in the Weſt Riding, 
and of the articles offered for ſale at them. 


Aberford.—Laſt Wedneſday in April, laſt Wedneſday in 
May, laſt Wedneſday in October, and Wedneſday 
after St Luke, October 18th, for horſes, horned 
cattle and ſheep, 

Adwwalton. — January 26th, February 26th, T „ in 

| Eaſter week, 'Thurſday fortnight after Eafter, 'Thurſ- 

day month after Eaſter, Whit. Thurſday, and every 


Thurſday ſortnight aſter till Michelmas, ſor hay. 
ſes, cattle, pedlary, &c. 
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Strides —April 27th, for horned cattle and ſheep! 

June 24d, for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep, and 
hardware. October 23d, for ditto. 

VDarnſtey. - Laſt Wedneſday in February, preceding 28th; 
if Wedneſday be the 28th, it is held Wedneſday be- 
fore, ſo that it can never be later than the 27th, or 
ſooner than 21ſt, great fair for horned cattle and 
ſheep. May 12th ditto. October 10th ditto, | 

Bawtry.--Holy Thurſday, Old Martinmas, November 

| 22d, for cattle and horſes. - 

Bingley.— January 25th, for horned cattle. Auguſt 2 sch, 
26th, 27th, for cattle; ſheep, and linen. 

Bradſord.— March 14th, 15th, June 28th, agth, zoth, for 
cattle and houſchold furniture. December a2cthy 
21ſt, 22d, large fairs for hogs. | 

Bentham. — June 24th, for cattle; 

Brudſſeld. june 19th, December gth, chiefly for ſwine; 

Canviod,— May 12th, for cattle and wooden-ware, 

Clapham. St Mathew's, "September 2iſt, for ſheep. 

Dencaſfler.— April 5th, Auguſt 5th, November 26th, and 
Monday before Old Candlemas Day, for horfes, cat- 
tle, ſheep, and pedlary, _ | 

Dear /oury, Wedneſday before May 2th, Wedneſday | 
before October oth, for horned cattle and ſheep, 

Gargraue. December 11th, for horned cattle and toys. 

(porn. Eaſter Monday, Monday fortnight after Eaſ- 
ter, Monday month after Eaſter, Saturday after 
Monday month from Eaſter, for horned cattle. 
Monday 5 weeks aſter Eaſter, for pedlary. Septem- 
ber 18th, 19th, for horned cattle and pay. 

Ilaliſau. June 24th, for horſes, 

He lmfavorth, October goth, for horned cattle, — 

Huddersfield, —May 20D for Jean horned Cattle as 
horſes. 

Ingleten, November 17th, for leather Hy oat 225 
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Keighth, #37" 8th, for horned cattle, braſs, and 
pewter. November Sth, for horned cattle, braſs, 
pewter, and pedlary, 

Knareſvorongh.-—Wedneſday after January 24th, Wed- 
neſday after March the 12th, May 6th, Wedneſday 

alter Augult 12th, Monday after October 10th, 
December 13th, {cr horned cattle, horſes, hogs, and 
{heep. 

Lee, otherwiſe Zuma egen 24th, September 17th, 

for horſes and cheeſe, | 

Leeds —luly 10th; ſor horſes and hardware. Novem- 
ber 8th, for horned cattle, horſes, and hardware. 

Otley, —Auguſt ith, November 15th, for horned cattle, 

; and houſhold goods, | 

Penn i/ton. — Thurſday before February 28th, the laſt 
| Thurſday in March, Thurſday before Old May Day, 
and the "Thurſday after Old Michelmas Days for 
horned cattle and horſes. 

Pontefract.— St Andrew's fair, on the firſt Saturday i in 
December; twenty day fair, the firſt Saturday af- 
ter the 20th day from Chriftmas ; Candlemas fair, 
and firſt Saturday aſter February 13th; St Gile's fair, 
the firſt Saturday after September 12th; and all 
the other moveable fairs, viz. Palm Sunday, Low 

Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, to be held on the Sa- 
turday be fore each of theſe days reſpectively. The 
forinight fairs will always be held on the Saturday 
next, aſter York fortnight fairs, as uſual. The ſhew 

olf horſes formerly called Palm Sunday ſhew, will 
always ſor the future begin on the 5th of February. 

Ripley —Avguſt 25th, 26th, 25th; for er horned cat- 

tle, and linen. f | 

Ripon. — Thurſday aſter January 24th, Thurſday after 
March 21ſt, for horſes, horned cattle, and leather. 


May 1ath and 13th, for horſes and ſheep. Firſt 
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Thurſday in June, horned cattle, horſes, leather, 
and ſheep. Holy Thurſday, firſt Thurſday after 
Auguſt 22d, November 224, for horſes and ſheep. . 

Nother ham. W hit- Monday, for horned cattle, and ſheep. 
December iſt, for cattle and horſes, OPT 

| Sedbergh, March 20th, October 2yth, for horned cattle. 

Selby. —Eafter Tueſday, June 32d, October roth, for 
cattle, wool, linen, tin, and copper ware. : 

Settle. Tueſday before Palm Sunday, Thyrſday before 
Good Friday, and every other Friday till Whitſun- 
day, for horned cattle, April 26th, for ſheep. 
Auguſt 18th, to 21ſt, firſt Tueſday after October 

27th, for horned cattle, leather, wool, ſheep, lambs, 
&Cc.. 

Sheffield. Tueſday after Trinity Zunday, November 28th, | 
for cattle and horſes, 

Sherburn. October 6th, for flax and 5e. 
Slaidburn. February x 4th, April 1 zth, Auguſt 1ſt, Octo- 
| ber 2oth, for cattle. 

Snaith.— Laſt Friday in April, e roth, for cattle, 
horſes, and pedlary. Firit ny in September, 
for cattle and horſes. _ 

T: horne. — Firſt Monday, Tueſdiy, and Wedneſday, after 
June 11th, and alſo the ſaid days after October 
11th, for horned cattle, horſes, and pedlary. 

T: We july 1th and Maron for ſheep, horned cattle, 
. horſes, &. 

Wakefield, — July 4th and th, for horſes 1 hardware. 
November 11th and 12th, for horſes and horned 
cattle; if either of theſe days fall on a Sunday, the 
fair is held on the Saturday before. Note, July 5th, 
and November 12th, are pleaſure fairs, toys, &ce. 

Wetherby, —Holy Thurſday, Auguſt 5th, November 22d, 

for horſes, ſheep, and hogs. 

. . July 22d, for pedlary. 
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The market towns in the Weſt Riding are 


Leeds, eil, ©: Wetherby, 
Wake field, Ripley, ZSherbora, 
IIalifax, .  Rippon, Aberſord, 
Bradford, Boroughbridge, Cawood, 
Huddersfield, Aldborough, Giſborn, 
Sheſheld,, Knareſborough, Selley, 
Doncaſter, Ole, Tacleaſter, 
Pontefract, _ Rotheram, . Bawtry, 
Barnſley, ZBnaith, + 7 e 
Skipton, 44 1 


A very conſiderab le corn market is held at Knareſ- 
borough, where dealers from the weſtern parts of the 
Riding attend, and purchaſe from the farmers in that 
neighbourhood. A greit part of this is reſold at Skipton 
market in Craven, and carried ſtill farther weſtward, 
where corn is ſcarce, aid gives employment to a num- 
ber of people who are ancerned in this traſſic. 

It is under circumſtinces of this kind that public 
markets for grain can be conſidered as advantageous to 
the growers or purchaſers of corn, The firſt cannot 
get his commodity diſpdſed of at home, hence willingly 
goes a ſtage to meet his merchant ; and the latter being 
iure to meet with a ſupply, attends upon market day, 
with his horſes and carts, for conveying it to the place 
where he is to uſe it, or diſpoſe of it again. By this 
mode, no time is loſt, no unneceſſary labour incurred; 
whereas, were all the gran in the kingdom to be ſold in 
the public market, as fone wild imaginations recently 
propoſed, a great waſte of both muſt neceſſarily happen. 

Let us juſt ſuppoſe that ſuch a law had been paſſed, 
and that the grain ſold at Knareſborough was not to be 
drove to the weſt bounds of the Riding, but that it was 
wholly to be confined in the neighbourhood of that 
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place; and ſay, where would be the advantage ariſing” 
from ſetting down the ſacks in the market? It might 
happen, that a baker or maltſler purchaſed the very 
wheat or barley which was grown by his next. door 
neighbour, but which, in conſequence of ſuch a miſtaken 
Jaw, could not be ſold without being firſt offered to fale 
in this public manner. Would not "the trouble of driv- 
ing it to market by the farmer, and of driving it "back a- 
gain by the baker or maltſter, be jult ſo much loſt la-. 
bour to them, without affording the ſmalleſt advantage, 
nay, rather occaſioning a poſitive loſs to the public con- 
ſumer, upon whom every EY of this kind mult ne- 


. ceſlarily fall. ” 


BECT. 4. Mantfactures. 


Tun manuſactures of the Welt Riding are numerous 
and valuable, and comprehend broad and narrow cloths 
of all qualities, ſhalloons, calimancoes, flannels, and e- 
very branch of wovclen goods. The manufacture of 
theſe articles is carried on at Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and Huddersfield, and in the country ad- 
joining to theſe places, to an aſtoniſhing extent. The 
whole wool of the diſtrift is not only wrought up in 
theſe manufactures, but immenſe quantities are alſo pur. 
chaſed in the conterminous counties for the ſame purpoſe. 

While the people in the heart of the diſtri are thus 
employed in manufacturing woolen goods, thoſe of the 
ſouthern parts are engaged in carrying on manufactures 
no leſs valuable, and fully as important. At Sheffield 

and its neighbourhood, every kind of cutlery and plated . 
goods are manufactured; and ſo eminent are the artizang 
in their different profeſſions, that no other place is able 
to compete with them in the manuſafturing of theſe ar- 
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ticles. Sheffield has been a ſtaple place for knives for 
more than three hundred years, as may be inan from 
Chaucer, who ſays in his poems, | 


A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hoſe.” 


And Leland obſerves, that great numbers of ſmiths and 
cutlers lived in thoſe parts when he wrote, which was 
in the reign of Henry VIII. . 

Rotherham, in the neighbourhood of Sheſſield, is a 
| place famous for iron works, ſimilar to thoſe carried on 
at Carron, in Scotland. We here ſaw a part of the ſtu- 
_ pendous iron bridge lately erected over the river Ware, 
at Sunderland, which was executed by the Meſſrs Wal- 
kers, proprietors of theſe works. 'The merit and inge- 
nuity of theſe ena deſerve every. mark of public 

encouragement. 

The eſtabliſhment of Ef ns in the Weſt Rid- 
ing has been the principal cauſe of its preſent wealth, It 
is difficult to aſcertain the period when they were firlt 
introduced, but there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, it was about 
the beginning of the ſifteenth century, Camden, in his 
Britannia, fixes the introduction of manufaCtures to have 
been during the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 

This æra may, however, be ſuſpe cted; for there is a 
copy of a court, roll, as we were informed, till extant, 
dated at the court of the Prior of Lewes, held at Hali- 
fax on the Thurſday after the Feaſt of St Thomas, 24 
Henry V, 1414, wherein Richard de Sunderland, and 
Joan his wife, ſurrender into the hands of the lord of the 
manor, an incloſure at Halifax, called the Tenter Croft ; 

Which is a ſtrong preſumption that manufactures were 
carried on there before that period. | 

_ The country choſen for carrying on theſe manufac- 
tures is admirably adapted to that purpoſe. The raw 
materials are abundant on every hand; and coals, which 
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are indiſpenſably neceſſary, are plentiful and cheap. The 
ground in the vicinity of the manufacturing towns has 
in general been originally barren, and in many parts little 
better than waſte z. but from the great increaſe of popula- 
tion, and- the additional quantity of manure occaſioned 
by the manufactures, the ſoil is now equal in value to 
that of places originally more fertile. | 

It appears to us, that manufactures have had a ſenfible 
effect / in promoting agriculture in this diſtrict. By them 
a ready market is afforded for every article of proviſions 
that can be raiſed, without which agriculture muſt al- 
ways be feeble and languid, They have, no doubt, raif- 
ed the rate of wages bonſiderably : this always follows 
of courſe, where trade proſpers, and is a ſure ſign of 
wealth; but they have at the ſame time raiſed the value 
of the produce of land, which much more than enables 
the farmer to pay the increaſed rate of wages, 

From all the enquiries we could make, we did not find 
455 the effects of manufactures were detrimental to agri- 
culture, by rendering hands ſcarce for carrying it on. 
In haryeſt the manufaRturers generally leave their looms, 
and aſſiſt in reaping the crop, We did not hear of any 
ſeaſon when hands could not be found ſufficient to anſ- 
wer the demand, except in 1792, at which time the ma- 
nufacturers had orders to an uncommon extent. Even 
then, this ſcarcity was no further felt in the Weſt Rid- 
ing than by a great riſe of wages; although we were itt. 

formed, that in you! 10 pe 2 * es, loſs _ 
ſuſtained.” IE! 

A bled N of the land i is an by per- 
ſons whoſe chief dependence is upon manufactures. We 
are not, in this caſe, to expect the ſame attention to the 
minutia of farming, as from thoſe who make it their 
ſole occupation, Their minds and capitals are generally 
fixed NO theit own buſineſs, and land is. Ou farmed 
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by them as a matter of convenience or amuſement. 


In the vicinity of the manufaQturing towns, great num- 
bers of milch cows are kept, and there is a conſtant de- 
mand, not only in thoſe places, but over the whole Rid- 


ing, for milk, and the articles of e and Wanne, 


which are produced from it. | 
Wee have already ſaid, that ae foil in the aun er 
ing diſtrict has been originally of the moſt barren ſort, 
and in many parts little better than waſte, It may be 


_ remarked on this ſubject, that in thoſe counties where 
the ſoil is proper for carrying on agriculture, the diſpoſi- 


tion of the people is always inclined to rural affairs; 
while, in other parts, where the ſoil is ſterile and unpro- 
ductive, the genius of the people is turned to manufac- 


| tures and trade, This remark will with much truth ap- 
ply to the greateſt part of Britain, and is a demonſtration, 


that the bounties of nature are diſpenſed in an equitable 


manner. While the inhabitants of the favoured foil 


raiſe corn for the ſupport of the community, thoſe who 
are not bleſſed in this way, manufacture goods for the 
comfort and convenience of the happy agriculturiſt, and 
in this manner both equally promote the public good, 
We are furniſhed with two papers, containing valua- 
ble obſervations on manufacturers reſiding in the coun- 
try, and occaſionally employed in e the foil, 
which we with pleaſure infert. 1 : 


_ Hiats Reſpecting Manufacturers refiing In the "FAY 


x who are Oy ee, in enen 
the Soil. | 


The few obſervations which the writer is able to 


fourniſn upon this chapter, will be conſined to ſuch manu- 


facturers as are employed in the making of woollen and 


worſted goods, expoſed to ſale in the different market- 
towns of Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Halifax, and 
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Bradford, in_ the Weſt Riding of the county of York, 
and which conſiſt of broad and narrow cloths, ſhalloons, 
callimancoes, and the various worſted articles, which che 
induſtry and ingenuity of the perſons employed have di- 

verſified and improved; and in conſidering the queſtion, ; 
it is the writer's opinion, that thoſe manufacturers have 
many advantages by reſiding in the country. For, 1 

4 ½, They enjoy a more uncontaminated air, which, 
as the employment of the clothiers is not the molt clean- 
ly, will conduce to their health, _ 1 
. 2dly The country affords them a more open ex- 
poſure of their manufacture to the ſun, which is neceſ. 
ſary in different ſtages of their work. 

« 3dly, In e the villages where che manufac- ; 
turers are geſident, are nearer to, and more cheaply ſup- 
plied with coals; an article, not only neceſſary to the 
comfort of their families, but alſo to enable them to 
carry on their trade. : 

46. 4thly, Another advantage attending a 8 reſi- 
dence, is the many ſprings of good wholeſome water 
for the ſupply of their families and their dye houſes 3 
for it 1s to be obſeryed, that every clothier dyes his own 
wool, unleſs colours are required of uncommon brilliancy. 

„ 5thly, Another advantage is, that by being thus diſ- 
poſed in villages, the manufaQurers are nearer to the 
fulling mills, with which the different rivers are occupi- 
ed; and it is this diſperſion which has occaſioned ſo 
many fulling mills to be erected, to tlie great advantage 
of the owners of the diiferent falls upon the rivers, 
which otherwiſe would have been almoſt uſeleſs. 

« 6thly, The manufackurer of cloth in particular, re- 
| quires roomy buildings, which are obtained upon much 


lower rents in the country than in towns. 


6 7thly, From the bulkineſs of the raw materials, and 


7 upon various other accounts, a horſe is almoſt neceſſary 6 
F £3 
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to enable a clothier to carry on his trade; and as land at 
a diſtance ſrom large towns, is, cheaper generally than 
near them, the manuſacturer in the denne can better 
keep ſo uſeful an animal. 5 e 
. 87%, To do this, and alſo to maintain a cow, which 
is one of the firſt comforts and chief ſupports of the 
infant part of his family, the country affords him a much 
cheaper, and better opportunity ; and as both hay and 
ſtraw are wanted for the animals, the manufacturer, 
partly of neceſſity, occaſionally becomes employed i in the 
cultivation of the foil, and it is no uncommon thing to ſee, 
in a manufacturing farm, which ought not to exceed 
(and ſeldom does) 16 acres, great attention, judgment, 
and ſpirit, in cultivation, Certain it is, that by manufac- 
turers reſiding in the country, and occaſionally employ- 
| ing themſelves in cultivating the ſoil, the barren com- 
mons of theſe parts, a great many whereof have been 
lately incloſed and divided, have been made productive 
to a degree, which no regular farmer could have made 
it their intereſt to have attempted. By thus becoming 
the cultivator of land, the manufacturer is enabled to 
raiſe poultry, and keep a pig, and, accuſtomed to cut his 
own corn, he becomes acquainted with the fickle, which 
he is called forth frequently to uſe in the harveſt of the 
country, where more corn is e and where there are 
fewer hands to get it in. 
« Lofily, By living in the country there is leſs temn- 

tation to vice; and by occupying à ſmall parcel of land, 
- a life of labour is deverſified, and conſequently relieved.” 


Obſervations Reſpecting Manufacturers being partly 
Employed in the Cultivation of the Soil. 
With reſpect to the manufacturers reſiding in York. 
ſhire, they ſeldom are farmers of land, beyond the con- 
veniencies and exigencies of their trade. A home-ſtead, a 
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ſuſſicient quantity of meadow and of paſture fortheſupport 
of a horſe and a cow, with now and then a corn field form, 
with few exceptions, the extent of their ee, in 
agriculture. The neceſſity of their poſſeſſing the two 

firlt, operates ſo as to gecaſion their. being obliged. to 
give a. high price for theſe accommodations, compared 
with chat of land in ſuch neighbouring, Fawaibips.'s as are 
not inhabited by manufacturers. . 
„ The high wages which a working e. ran. 
earn, exceed ſo much the uſual prices of agricultural la» 
bour, that the maſter manufacturer ſeldom keeps any o- 
ther than of the former deſcription on his farm. In 
ſhort, the manufacturers in the Weſt Riding of York. 
ſhire, have little, if any pretenſions, to the character of 
farmers. The ſpeculations, the interruptions, inſepar- 
able from trade, call for all his capital; and (unleſs in 
ſome, particular, caſes, where a manufacturer happens to 
have land by inheritance, or an advantageous leaſe), his 
time, circumſtances, and intereſt, conſpire to prevent 
him from following up both ane at one and the 
weine 

« In Yorkſhire,. hs —_— „ * in 
villages, and bring their goods to the ſeveral halls of 
Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersſield, Halifax, and Bradford, 

for ſale. In Lancaſhire, the woollen trade is carried on 
differently : The maſter manufacturers are comparatively 
very few in number; theſe vend their own goods to the 
merchants and ſhopkeepers ; and the having a farm in 
their own hands is not unfrequent, nor incompatible with 
their other profeſſions. But here again the enhanced 
price of land in all manufacturing diſtricts, admitting 
the ſoil and ſituation were ade is adverſe to their 
roving pouch corn.” © | 
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| Sho: $—Corn . 


Ir would litany be improper, in a local ſurvey, to 
enter upon a regular examination of the corn laws; but 
as every farmer in the kingdom is leſs or more intereſted 
in ſuch an enquiry, we cannot rs over _ N al- 
together. | 

The old corn laws of Britain were atied upon the 
ſuppoſition, that more corn was raiſed in the iſland than 
the conſumption of the inhabitants required, and that to 
procure a market for what remained on hand, it was ex- 
pedient to grant a bounty to the exporter, ſo as he might 
be able to meet the foreign merchant upon equal terms. 
We are not here to enter upon the queſtion, whether 


this bounty was meant as a reward to the landed inter- 


eſt for ſupporting the Revolution, as has been often al- 
 leged ; but it certainly contributed to keep up the prices 
of produce, by enabling the Britiſh farmer to compete 
with his foreign brethren, who raiſed their grain at leſs 
expence, who paid leſs rents, and who were not ſubjeQ. 
ed to ſuch heavy taxes; and ſo long as Britain raiſed a 
greater quantity of grain than was neeeſſary for ſupply. 
ing the internal demand, the law of 1689 muſt be con- 
ſidered as founded in policy and wiſdom. 

From the beginning of this century, to the year 1756, 
the corn laws were allowed to operate without any ſuſ- 
penſion; but the crop of the above 'year being rather 
de fective, an act of Parliament was paſſed, whereby ex- 
portation was ſtopped during the year 1757. In 1766, 
upon an application from the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Privy Council aſſumed the power of iſſuing a procla- 

mation for ſtopping exportation, which was emphatical- 
ly called by the late Earl Mansfield, « the forty days 
« tyranny ;” and ſince the year 1773, the corn laws, 
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like Proteus, have aſſumed ſa many various ſhapes, no 
ä regular ſyſtem being adhered to, as to throw 15 whole | 
trade into confuſion and diſorder.» 

It has been argued, that the bounty e corn 

hn at home, by encouraging tillage, and that to its 
| operations, the great improvements in Britain muſt be 
attributed. Upon the firſt point we are rather ſceptical, 
for an increaſed demand for any article of trade, certain- 
ly ſerves to raiſe the market; and although that increaſe 
may be beneficial to the ſeller, it never can enable the 
purchaſer to buy ſo low as if there were fewer competi. 
tors. Again, if the bounty has increaſed rents, the 
farmer has thereby paid away all the adyance he receiv. 
ed in conſequence of his acceſs to foreign markets, and 
| tillage has received no greater encouragement than it 
would have experienced, had no ſuch laws been paſſed. 
Whatever ſhould be the reſult of theſe arguments, 
when applied to the times when Britain produced more 
corn than was neceſſary ſor ſupplying the home con- 
ſumption, they do not fall to be taken into conſideration, 
when our conſumption is mae en — what 
our produce can ſapply. 

But, ſay the gentlemen who U the old ſyſtem, 
« That very decreaſe of produce you are ſpeaking of 
proceeds entirely from the alteration of ſyſtem ; reſtore 
the old corn laws, and grain will be both plentier and 
cheaper. No encouragement is given to agriculture, 
but the intereſt of the manufacturer is alone regarded. 
Tillage is diſcouraged, and the farmer is obliged to throw 
his lands into graſs, which renders corn ſcarce.” Theſe 
things have often been urged, and we Gal 155 wor a few 

words in anſwer. 

If prices are to be and dest as a \ criterion for — 5 
ing of the encouragement given to any trade, certainly 
the tillage farmer has for ſeveral years back received ſuf- 
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ficient ſupport; but, have theſe prices been of advan- 
tage to the profeſſion in general ? have they not ſerved 
to raiſe rents to the moſt extraordinary pitch, and alſo 
increaſed the value of all kinds of labour in a ſimilar 
manner? The farmer rather ſtands in need of pro- 
tecting laws to ſave him from ruin, as, from the bur- 
thens accumulated upon him, it is next to impoſſible he 
can ſell his commodities at the me rates uy were fold 
at in former times. 

Now, if a ow of the oa ten of corn owe 
were to make markets cheaper, the ruin of the farmer 
would be haſtened, inſtead of encouragement being af- 
forded to the culture of grain. We are advocates for 
theſe laws in one inſtance, becauſe their operation was 
Ready and regular; whereas, the innovations introduced 
fince 1173, and principally in 1991, have rendered the 
corn trade like a lottery, and have ſet he! pro of 
the wiſeſt at defiance; - 

But, have theſe modern laws injured tillage, by eauſs 
ing greater quantities of land to be thrown into the graz- 
ing huſbandry ? No, they have not; ſor great as the 
quantity of paſture and meadow is in Britain, ſtill it is 
below the demand, which is confirmed. by the aſtoniſh- 
ing prices of all ſorts of ſtock. Luxury has of late in- 
creaſed with ſuch rapidity, that a far greater number of 
acres are now required to ſupport the ſame number of 
inhabitants than formerly. Whenever there is more 
graſs than the demand requires, the difeaſe will inſtantly 
work its own cure. When cattle and ſheep cannot be 
ſold, the paſtures will be broke up, for corn is an article 
that will ſooner find a market than butcher meat. 

To ſum up what we have ſaid, it appears to us, it 
would be of public advantage, that the corn laws were 
regulated upon ſome permanent plan ; and, that under 
exiſting circumſtances, there is no cauſe for a bounty be- 
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ing granted upon exportation, which even in former 


times, occaſioned innumerable frauds. Parhaphy under 
the preſent burthens, there is a neceſſity for raiſing the 
importation prices; for, laying rent out of the queſtion, 
the value of labour and public burthens, oblige the farm 
er to raiſe grain at the increaſed expence of twenty-five 
per cent. above what he.could do it at, twenty years ago. 


Now, if the importation price of wheat at that time was 
48s, it appears the farmer has a right to its being now 
advanced to 60s, independent of the riſe of rent, which, 


during the ſame period, has inereaſed in a far greater 
degree than either labour or public burthens. 0; tel 
"Before we finiſh this article, we are called upon to 


notice the temporary expedients of the day, which have | 
been adopted reſpecting the corn laws ſince 1791. We 


cannot ſet the errors of them in a ſtronger light, than by 


ſtating, that many farmers who have taken land upon the 


faith of the law 1991, are expoſed thereby to ruin and 
deſtruction. They reaſoned in this manner: The 

Lords of his Majeſty's Privy Council have given it as 

their opinion, that Britain does not, upon an average of 
years, grow corn ſufficient for the conſumption of its in- 
habitants; and the Legiſlature have paſſed a law, decelvr. 
ing that wheat cannot be imported, duty free; before the 
home prices are 548. per quarter. The inference there- 
ſore is, that 54s. muſt be nearly the medium price, ſo 
long as the ſtate of huſbandry remains upon its preſent 


footing, and this law ſhall continue in force.” The farmer 


there fore makes his calculations accordingly, for ſome data 


or other he muſt aſſume z but, to his ſurprize, when the 


ſtate of his crop appeared to warrant prices above an a- 
verage, a ſuſpending power ſtarts up, a power unknown 


in this country ſince the Revolution, which reduces the 


laws he depended upon into a non. entity, and allows the 


Los to be inundated with foreign grain, while prices 
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re much below what the law declared ſhould be the im- 
|  Portation rate. This is the real defect in our exiſting 
laws, and they ought inſtantly to be corrected in ſuch a 
way, as not to leave their execution to depend upon 
the caprice or an of * man or 100 WF men what, 
ty by 


ler. 6er and Population. 


. we e mou venture to ee ee reſpecking 
the annual Expence of the poor in this diftrit, we would 
ſay, it was equal to one fifth of the rental; but as, not- 
withſtanding our utmoſt reſearches, we cannot give 2 
correct ſtatement of this expence, we ſhall only ſay, that 
it has of late greatly increaſed, eſpecially in the neigh- 
bourhood of manufacturing towns, and if trade ere 
a a ſtill greater increaſe may be expected. ; 
Me are inclined to think, the funds for the 8 of 
the poor are managed in a judicious way ; at leaſt, not- 

withſtanding our enquiries, ye have heard of nothing to 
the contrary, but rather in favour of thoſe to whoſe 
charge they. are entruſted. Remoyals are complained of 
as being attended, in many caſcs, with a greater expence 
than what would be required for ſupporting the pauper. 

The population of the Weſt Riding is great, and very 
probably upon the ingreaſe. From the beſt accounts | 


we could obtain, it is calculated at upwards of four 


hundred - thouſand ; but, where an actual numera- 
tion is not made, the beſt accounts may be defective. 
- Owing to the populous manufacturing towns, it muſt at 
any rate be great, and the number of men liable to ſerve, 
in the militia, confirm the ſtatement we have given, 


8 1 + 


2 NOTE on Chap. x5. 


(a) The owner ner of a four wheeled chaiſe ought to pay thiee 


br four times as much to the roads as that of a waggon. He is 
much more intereſted in a good road than the farmers, and e. 


N pays little or 1 5 Ji 


"Retarks b the aboins Rowett ths rile for taxation was the 


ability of the perſon who wi liable, the owner of a chaiſe ought 


undoubtedly to pay much higher to the ſupport of the roads than 


the humble owners of waggons and carts, who derive a living 
from hiring out theſe vehicles; but whatever arguments may be 
uſed for continuing toll money at the rates now payable, none can 
be urged in favour of coaches, chaiſes, and pleaſure horſes, being 
totally exempted from ſtatute labour upon the bye-roads- Throw- 


ing the repair of the latter upon the farmers, may juſtly be con- 
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+» MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, | 


5 | 


ster. 1 Aer bau. TT: 


E. our „enn nen he Weſt Riding, we KEY 
not learn, after the minuteſt inquiry, that a ſingle ſo- 


ciety ſuhſiſted for the improvement of agriculture. We 
heard of three that were formerly eſtabliſhed: for that 
_ uſeful purpoſe, viz. at Sheffield, Bautry, and Doncaſter, 
but theſe for ſome time paſt have been diſcontinued. 
As improvements in agriculture very often locally take 
place, and are flow in travelling from one part of a coun- 
try to another, we ſhould eſteem the inſtitution of ſo. 
cieties, upon proper principles; an excellent method for 
_ diſſeminating knowledge in this ſcience ; if theſe ſo- 


cieties were to correſpond with one another, every new 


improvement, either in cultivation, ſtock, or huſbandry 
utenſiles, that was deviſed in one part of the country, 
would be immediately known in its molt diſtant parts. 
For want of theſe means of communication at preſent, 
the great body of farmers are almoſt as ignorant of what 


their brethren in other counties are doing, as if they 


lived in a foreign land (a). 


In conſtituting agricultural ſocieties, we are far from 


recommending an intermixture of proprietors and farm. 
ers together (5). It is abſolutely neceſſary, for many 


obvious reaſons, they ſhould be ſeparate. Without dwel- 
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liog upon theſe, it may only be Taid, that, in preſence of 
his landlord, the farmer is too ready to be diffident, and 
will not propoſe his opinions in that free and unreſtrain- 
ed manner he would do, if only amongſt the company of 
his brethren-and equals (c). We heard of the Sheffield 
fociety, here gentlemen, clergy, and farmers, met pro- 
miſcuouſly ; the conſequence of which was, that the 
latter were in a manner prohibited from mentioning im- 
provements, in caſe they ſhould be a watch-word for the 
one to increaſe the rent, and the other to weile che mo 
of tithes. 

Since writing the above we N that a an. «ids d 
fociety has been lately eſtabliſhed in the Weſt Riding; 
under the patronage. of the Right Honourable Lord 
Hawke; but as we have not been fayoured with the 


plan or bye laws. of the 88525 we einnot enter be 
anne 5 


ster. 1. rights and Maus, 

Faw ſubjects are of conch r to "a ie 
eulturiſt, than a reduction of the weights and meaſures 
of the kingdom to ſettled ſtandards, as their preſent dif 
ordered ftate is productive of innumerable evils, both 
to the ſeller and the buyer of every home raiſed com- 
modity. Indeed, it is only in the fale of our own pro- 
quce that the diverſity is felt, as every foreign article is 
uniformly ſold by fixed and well known ſtandards: But; 
Hot withſtanding this buſineſs has repeatedly occupied the 
attention of the Leyiſlature, the confuſion; which has for 
f er prevailed, is ſtill ſuffered to remain. | 

A bill-was introduced into laſt Parliament, which pio 


tniſed to do away every evil ſuſtained from the diſcrepancy 
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of meaſures, but as that bill has ſome way or other be&# 
fince neglected, although at the time it met with general 
_ approbation, we think it a duty incumbent upon us to ſtate 
a few of the pernicious conſequences ariſing from the 
confuſion amongſt the meaſures of capacity, and that it 
would be of great public advantage, if all corn was ſold 
by weight, as propoſed by the above bill. 

, The grower of corn is thereby expoſed to various 
impoſitions in the ſale of his produce. He firſt mea- 
ſures the corn at home, and when it is delivered, the 
purchaſer, if he pleaſes, may inſiſt upon having it re- mea- 
ſured by the ſtandard of the place; and, if the meaſure 
is in the leaſt defeQive, a deduction muſt be made. If 
thoſe ſtandards were exact, no complaint could juſtly be 
made, on account of this deduction; but when it is con- 
ſidered, that almoſt every one of the municipal ſtandards 
are larger than they ought to be, it is more than preſum« 
able that deficiencies are often demanded, when the full 
legal quantity is actually delivered. Nor is it an eaſy 
matter to procure redreſs, the exact ſize, or cubical con. 
tents: of the ſtandard meaſures, being but imperfectly 
known among farmers; and even if they were ſufficient. 
ly known by them, few municipal officers would be 
found willing to lend an ear to their complaints. So fat 
from that, the municipalities of the kingdom have, in a 
great meaſure, been the authors of the preſent confuſion, 
and they are intereſted in keeping it up. 

2dly, The diverſity of meaſures is injurious to the con- 
ſumer of bread, becauſe the afſize of that neceſſary ar- 
ticle is thereby fixed higher than it ought to be, or would 
be, if uniformity prevailed. 80 long as meaſures re- 
main unequal, it is impoſſible to regulate the price of 
bread upon any thing like juſt principles. No; that 
can only be done where meaſures are uniform, ot 


| where corn is ſold by one fixed rule, 
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34d), The diverſity of meaſures is injurious to the 
public at large. The corn trade of Britain is of great 
and general importance, and the import and export of 
that neceſſary. article, affeAs the jntereſt of a greater 
number of people than any other meaſure of political 
economy. By the exiſting laws, the ports for importa- 
tion and exportation are opened and ſhut according to 
the liſts of average prices, returned by the different 
counties, to the corn inſpector at London. When the 
amazing differences among the cuſtomary meaſures are 
conſidered, it will be found totally impoſſible to reduce 
them correctly to the ſize of the Wincheſter buſhel. 
Hence the groſſeſt errors are to be found in thoſe returns: 
which any perſon mult be ſatisfied of, by examining the 
general averages of the diſtrifts, into which the king. 
dom is diyided ; nor can it be otherwiſe, ſo long as a di. 
yerlity of meaſures continues, The errors of theſe a- 
verages equally affect both the grower and the conſume». 
er of corn, If the ports are opened earlier than they 
would haye been, had the average been fairly aſcertained, 
the farmer, who probably took his farm upon the faith of 
foreign corn being excluded, before prices reached a cer- 
rain height, is neceſſarily injured 5; while, vice ver/a, if 
the ports are kept longer ſhut, than a fair average would 
have warranted, the conſumer has an 6.8% right to com. 
plain. 5 

But why need we attempt to prove the baneful con, 
ſequences attending the diverſity of meaſyres, feging 
they have been acknowledged in all ages, and have oc- 
caſioned numerous laws being paſſed to procure unifor- 
mity. As theſe laws, from ſeveral cauſes, have failed to 
produce the intended effect, the concluſion muſt be, that 
ſome other mode of felling - corn mult be reſorted to, be- 
fore we can enjoy the beneficial conſequences of uniſor- 


mity. It appears, the gentlemen who framed the bill 
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aboye mentioned, viewed the buſineſs in this light, and 
therefore propoſed in future, that ne of all nds ſhould | 
only be fold by weight. 
It is unneceſſary to inquire, at has period meaſures 
of capacity were introduce into this country ? But 
there certainly was a time when corn, as well as every o- 
ther commodity, was bought and ſold 'by barter. Let us, 
thereſore, return to firſt principles, which is always the 
ſureſt way for rectifying abuſes. Let us ſuppoſe we had 
no eſtabliſhed meaſure of capacity, for ſelling the pro- 
; duce of the ſoil, but that every part of it was exchanged 
for what it Aa bring. Let us alſo ſuppoſe, that the 
country poſſeſſed a ſtone, called a poynd, and that its 
weight and ſize were exaitly aſcertained, Under theſe 
ſuppoſitions, could any thing be more natural and fair, 
than for the perſon who poſſeſſed corn, to ſay to him 
with whom he had been in uſe of bartering that article, 
% We have hitherto been dealing upon looſe principles, 
1 have given you the produce of my land, but am igno- 
rant of the quantity you received, and of the value of 
the article I got in return. I will therefore give you corn 
_ according to the weight of this ſtone, for ſo much money, 
and our dealings will not be expoſed to the uncertainty 
1 am complaining of.” A propoſition of this nature, ſo 
candid and equitable, it is preſumed, would be inſtantly 
accepted, and would, from that time, be the rule of their” 
Future tranſactions. F 
Upon principles ſomething fimilar to the above, bas 
the bill been framed, which was introduced into the laſt 
parliament, for regulating the. ſale of corn by weight, 
and which, if paſſed into a law, promiſes to be a ra- 
dical cure for the abuſes, which, ſrom the lapſe of time, 
or other cauſes, have crept in amongſt the meaſures of 
capacity. Independent of correcting theſe abuſes, the 
{c!ling of corn by weight. is the moſt 1 HY Wy of 
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| diſpoſing of it. The ſeller muſt receive a price in direct 
proportion to the quality of his grain, unleſs he foolithly 
. fells his ſack; or bag, or hundred weight, at A lower price 
than it is worth, Good grain, when properly dreſſed, 
will infallibly draw its fair market value; which is not 
always the caſe when ſold by a meaſure of capacity, and 
the ſineſſes prackiſed in filling and an the N 
will be effectually prevented. | 
It has often been remarked, that neither good land 
nor good corn draw a price in the market, proportional 
to their intrinſic value, when compared to inferior ſorts. 
This remark, ſo far as it applies to corn, appears to us 
to be juſt; ſelling it by weight, will there fore, in a great 
meaſure, remove the objeCtion, as huſks and ſcales, al- 
though they fill the buſhel, full as well, if not better than 
| ſound corn, will go ſhort way in bringing down the arm 
of the beam. We are ſenſible inferior grain has more. 
refuſe, than is to be found amongſt the like quantity of 
good grain; but this refuſe cannot affect the purchaſer 
ſo much when weighed, as when delivered by a meaſure 
of capacity z at any ratey the {kill of the purchaſer, muſt 
zu this, as well as in every other tranſaction, be his guide 
in fixing the price. 

It may probably be urged againſt our argument, that 
the value of grain cannot be aſcertained by its weight; 
that a hundred pounds of wheat, produced upon a good 
ſoil, and in a favourable climate, will yield more flour, 
and of a ſuperior quality, than a hundred pounds of wheat 
raiſed on a more unfavourable foil, and in a worſe climate. 
To this we anſwer, that if the bill fixed the price of x 
| fack of wheat, as it does the number of pounds the ſack 
hall contain, the objection would be well founded: but 
this the bill does not interefere with; it leaves the price 
or value of the ſack to be ſettled between the ſeller and 


the any ds an{ ny: ſecures the latter' in the full quantity 
nk 
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he underſtands he is to receive when he purchaſes a ſack. 

At the ſame time, no perſon of common experience will 

deny, that there is a far greater difference betwixt the + 
produce, in flour, of a buſhel of good wheat, and a buſhel 
of an inferior quality, than what will be betwixt 280 lbs. 
7, e. a ſack, of two kinds under ſimilar circumſtances. If 

280 Ibs. of each kind were meaſured, the one would be 
nearly a buſhel more in meaſure than the other. 

Another advantage that may ariſe from ſelling corn 
by weight is, that it ſhould induce every farmer, both 
from prineiples of honour and intereſt, to dreſs his grain 
in a ſufficient manner, and to keep the lighteſt of it at 

home for domeſtic conſumption. It is plain, that ſo long 
as meaſures of capacity are uſed, this will not be ſtudied. 
Selling it by weight. will therefore remove every tempta- 
tion to deliver corn, unleſs in its moſt perfect ſtate, 

A law for felling corn by weight, will at once annihi- 
late the anarchy and confuſion which the diſcrepaney of 
meaſures has introduced into the-corn trade. Corn is 
the ſtaff of life, and the cultivators of the ground may 
be conſidered as the firſt and moſt valuable of all our 
manufacturers. The importance of the corn trade claims 
every mark of legiſlative attention; and ſound policy 
and true wiſdom, call for countenance and protection to 
thoſe employed in this, the moſt valuable as well as the 
moſt neceſſary of human arts. 

It would be none of the leaſt advantages of the pro- 
poſed bill, that it prevents all thoſe flight. of- hand prac- 
tices uſed in filling and rolling a meaſure of capacity, 

which, under the management of a clever hand, are e- 
qual to one per cent. Ho long as meaſures are uſed, it is 
not to be doubted, that every perſon will endeavour to 

fill them as dexteroully as poſſible; and, for doing ſo, no 
blame can be incurred. But weighing of corn puts e- 
very one upon an equal footing, and will alſo be the 
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means of preventing thoſe numberleſs diſputes which 
- continually happen in every market about the ſize of com 


meaſures, 
We have heard a few objections againſt ſelling corn 


by weight, ſuch as, „“ that the beam employed in weigh- 
ing the grain, may have a ſhort arm;“ “ that the grain 
might be damped with water” „ that duſt might be 
mixed with the water uſed in damping the corn 3” and, 
« that weights would loſe by ruſt, and turn lighter e- 
very day.“ Theſe objections we conſider as groundleſs 
and inſignificant ; but, in caſe they ſhould in any man- 
ner contribute to prevent ſuch a beneficial meaſure from 
being paſſed into a law, we ſhall conſider them ſeperately. 

1. The beam may have a ſhort arm. If this is meant 
| that the beam kept by the farmer may be deficient, the 
remedy is apparent, as the purchaſer has only to go to 
the public ſcales. If it is meant that the public ſcales 
may be in that defective ſtate, we would alk what temp- 
tation could induce the magiſtrate to commit ſuch a fraud? 
Query, whether is it eaſier to have a beam with a ſhort 
arm, or to keep a ſmall meaſure ? From the general diſ- 
crepancy of meaſures, no obloquy attends the poſſeſſor 
of the latter, but diſgrace and infamy would attend the 
man who was guilty of the former fraud, 

2. Corn may be damped. If this fraud is practicable, 
we are at a loſs to diſcover what advantage would ac- 
crue to the ſeller from committing it. The ſeller of 
raw corn can never expect the ſame price for a ſack, as 
he who preſents it in a ſuſſicient condition, for what he 
gained by increaſing the weight, would be much more 
than loſt by deficiency of the price. If it is meant that 
the corn may be ſold by ſample, and damped betwixt and 
the day of delivery, the anſwer is obvious, the buyer is 
not obliged to receive it; beſides, the dampf of coyn 
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increaſes the bulk much more than it does the weight, 
which is an argument in favour of the bill, 

3. Duſt may be mixed among the awater uſed for damping 
the corn. If a fraud of this nature was praCticable, 


We {hould ſuppote it furniſhed an additional reaſon for 


paſſing the propoſed bill, as the duſt would ſwell the corn 
more than it would augment the weight ; at any rate, if 


corn is damped or duſted, will not the eye and the hand 


of the purchaſer direct him to find it out? We hae of- 
ten noticed great pains uſcd to dry corn, ſo as to fit it for 
a market, the ſeller being conſcious it was the only 
method by which he could diſpoſe of it to advantage. 
Now, if this is thought neceſſary, when corn is fold 
by a meaſure of capacity, we may be certain it will be 
ſtill more attended to when corn is ſold by weight. 
Whatever is gained in quantity from ſelling raw corn is 
more than loſt by the lowneſs of the price, independent 


of the trouble accompanying the ſale of bad grain, 


4. But weights will Joſe by ruft, and turn lighter every 


day. Waving every previous argument which might be 


drawn from the eſtabliſhed practice of this and other na- 
tions, of ſelling every thing by weight which can be 


_ aſcertained by that method, we ſhall only notice, that 


the weights here meant, muſt be thoſe kept by the farm- 
er, as the objection was followed by remarking, that 


« they will generally be kept on the earthen floor of a 


barn.” Whether keeping them in a barn will occaſion | 
a deficiency, we will not waſte time in inquiring ; for, 
ſo long as the public ſtandards remain unimpaired, 
(which certainly will not be kept in a barn) wy walte 
from ruſt, or other accidents, is eaſily remedied. 

Having anſwered theſe objections, which were pretty 
generally circulated when the bill was under conſidera- 


tion, it only remains for us to add, that few object“ 


deſerve the attention of the Legiſlature more, than the 


f 
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' regulation of the weights and meaſures, by which the 
produce of our ſoil is daily bought and fold; and we 
truſt the buſineſs will ſoon be taken up in that ſerious 
and effective manner which its importance deſerves, 
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NOTES on Chap. 16. 


(a) Agricultural ſocieties, upon a proper plan, might be highly 
beneficial to the community; but this cannot be accompliſhed, 
unleſs leaſes are granted, and tithes aboliſhed. A prudent man, 
who is tenant at will, or encumbered with tithes, is debarred from © 
communicating his a tan for obvious reaſons. 

| A Farmer, 


(%) Societies of gentlemen might be of ſervice for the raiſing 
of ſubſcriptions, for the encouragement of improvements, in the 
management of land ; but, if leaſes were granted, it would be 
unneceſſary, as the farmer's own intereſt would be a ſufficient in- 
ducement for his exertions, without the fear of danger from his 
communications. I would recommend thoſe ſocieties to conſiſt 
of farmers only ; for gentlemen in this part of the country, know 
very little about the matter. 

In ſome of the ſouthern counties, there are gentlemen of large 
properties, who have ſet laudable examples in the improvement of 
ſtock, &c. There are many of our gentlemen who know no more 
of thoſe animals, than thoſe know of them: In regard to propor- 
tion, a ram is a ram, and a bull is a bull ; that is all they know or 
care. If gentlemen would truſt the management of their ſtock 
to judges, and let the uſe of the beſt bulls and rams be introduc- 
ed amongſt their tenants, gratis, they would ſoon be convinced; 
but many of them will not purchaſe or hire, at any rate, what they 
don't underſtand, A York/hire Farmer. 


(c) There appears much plauſability in this reaſoning, and I am 
inclined to think, it will ſoon 12 88 e to our Eſſex agri- 
cultural ſociety, _ : Anonymous, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OBSTACLES to IMPROVEMENT. 


Hv detailed the preſent ſtate of agriculture in 
the Weſt Riding, and mentioned ſeveral obſtacles to 
improvement, we now proceed to bring forward theſe 
obſtacles in a regular manner : And, while we ſtate our 
ſentiments on theſe important matters with freedom, we 
truſt that no partiality or prejudice ſhall influence us to 
ſwerve from a faithful diſcharge of the truſt commalthen 
to us upon this occaſion, | 
When we entered upon the buſineſs of ſurveying the 
huſbandry of the Weſt Riding, we were totally unac- 
quainted with the practices and cuſtoms of the diſtrict; 
ſo of courſe our minds might be ſuppoſed free of every 
kind of prejudice, when theſe were explained to us. 
We viewed a country bleſſed with many local advan- 
tages; the ſoil in general much ſuperior to our own ; 
the clim ate comparatively good; markets for all kinds of 
produce quick and regular; rent on the whole lower 
than in other parts, not under ſuch favourable circume 
| ſtances 3 and yet, notwithſtanding all theſe encourage- 


ments, the ſituation, of the farmer could not be conſider- -” 


ed as comfortable, nor the practice of huſbandry ſo per- 
ſect and correct as might have been reaſonably expected. 
This led us to inveſtigate the ſtate of the country with 
minute attention; and the reſult of our inquiries Was, 
that huſbandry was not only retarded by ſeveral impro- 
per political regulations, but alſo by the nature of the 
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conneQtion which commonly ſubſiſted betwixt e 


and their tenants, 


Under the firſt head, we beg 126 to ſtate the preſent 
ſituation of a conſiderable part of the Riding, occupied 


as common field, and of much larger tracts lying in a 


ſtate of abſolute waſte, From the want of a general 
bill, theſe grounds cannot be divided, or held in ſcveral- 
ty, without the proprietors incurring a vaſt expence by 
applications to the Legiſlature, which, in many caſes, 


from the obſtinacy and caprice of individuals, is not 


even practicable, We account it as demonſtrable as 


any propoſition in Euclid, that no real improvement can 


take place on the common fields and waſtes, without a 


a previous diviſion; and it is nearly as certain, that with- 
out a general law being paſſed at once for the whole 
kingdom, their diviſion, according to the preſent ſyſtem, 


will never be accompliſhed. We cannot diſplay the dif- 
ficulties which ſtand in the road of the proprietors of 
common fields and waſte lands in a more pointed way, 
than what is done by the following petition to a Lord of 
the Manor in the Weſt Riding, a copy of which was 
lately tranſmitted to us, KEN 


The Humble Petition of the Frecholders, Owners of 
Common Rights, and Occupiers of Lands and 
Mefſuages within the Townſhip Of — | 


Sheweth, 

« 'That your petitioners, approach you with the pro- 
foundeſt reſpect, and cheriſhing a confidence in your at- 
tention to the public good, beg leave to ſigniſy to you 
the very heavy inconveniences your reſiants of 
have long laboured under, from the want of incloſed 
ground in their neighbourhood ; and at the ſame time to 
pray, that you will be pleaſed to join your petitioners in 
an application to Parliament, for an act to empower / 
them to divide and incloſe the ſeveral open fields and 


— 
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waſte grounds within the ſaid townſhip, as ſoon as may 
ED | 
4 That the whole extent of the lands and grounds 
| within the townſhip of , excluſive of the parks 
and grounds belonging to ——— is computed 
to conliſt of about two thouſand five hundred a» 
cres; and that not more than one-ſeventh part of theſe 
lands and grounds is at preſent incloſed; ſix- ſevenths of 


the ſame being open fields, commons and waſte grounds. 9 1 
That the value of the incloſed part, on account of _ 


the ſcarcity of incloſed land, is at preſent from one pound 
to two pounds per acre, and the value of the field land, 
in its preſent ſtate, no more than ſeven or eight ſhillings 
per acre; though, when incloſed, and duly improved 
upon the modern plan of cultivation, it would Ws 8 
in value to the preſent incloſures. 

« That the neat value of the produce of one acre of 
incloſed ground, as at preſent cultivated, is at leaſt three 
times that of one acre of ground in the open fields, of 
the ſame quality with the former, taking the average 
value of three ſucceſſive crops ; the reaſon of which diſ- 

proportion in ſuch values, is founded entirely in the dif- 
ferent modes of cultivation; the owner. of an incloſure 
being at liberty to adopt the moſt approved and profitable 
plan of cultivation, while the owner of the common 
ſield is compelled to follow the old one, of reaping two 
crops of corn the two ſuccꝭſſive years after a fallow, and 
from which it is not in his power to deviate. 

That the waſte unincloſed ground, commonly called 
-, conſiſting of at leaſt one thouſand acres, is in 
its e ſtate of very triſling value to the inhabi- 
tants of and, if inclofed, would upon an aver- 
age be worth at leaſt fifteen ue per acre. 

6 That the townſhip of is very favourably 
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ſituated for the improvement of land, on account of tlie 
great roads which interſect it. : 

« That, the incloſure of the ſaid grounds would great- 
ly - contribute to the breeding of ſheep, and the growth 
of wool, as the land in the neighbourhood of — is 
of a kind moſt favourable to that mode of huſbandry, 
which involves the keeping of ſheep as its moſt proflit-- 
able branch. The alternate and ſucceſſive growth of 
corn, graſs, clover, trefoil, turnips, &c. is very well 
known by the experienced farmer, to be the beſt and 
moſt profitable method of conducting the cultivation of 
a light, thin ſoil, ſuch as that of Hence, in 
all probability, a complete and regular plan of ſheep keep- 
ing would in due time take place, in conſequence of an 
incloſure, Plenty of paſturage would ariſe in ſummer 
ſrom the white clovers and trefoils, and fadder in winter 
ſrom the turnips and hay. An inſtance in point may be 
ſeen in the neighbouring town of Rigton; where con- 


fiderable quantities of ſheep are bred and kept: the land | 


of which townſhip is all incloſed, and exactly of he ſame 
kind with that of ———. 
« That the farmers of —— do not at refers 
breed any ſheep, from the want of incloſed land to pro- 
duce fodder for the winter: nor do they find advantage 
in the few which ſome of them at preſent ſummer upon 
the common; for, in the firſt place, they are obliged to 
purchaſe their ſheep from neighbouring villages or dif. 
tant fairs in the ſpring z and, in the next place, they are 
under the like neceſſity of ſelling them off before winter 
to neighbouring farmers, as they are not in poſſeſſion of 
ſufficient incloſures to produce turnips and other winter 
foilder, to fatten them for the beſt market. The decline of 
ſheep keeping here in general, and the circumſtance, that 
many of the principal farmers, who formerly kept great 
numbers of ſheep upon the common, have now diſcon- 
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tinued the practice, atteſt, beyond contradiction, the in- 
conſiderable advantage attending that branch of huſ- 
bandry, in the preſent ſtate of the lands of 7 
« That ſmall as the profits are at preſent Accruing to 
the town of, from the paſturage of cattle upon 
the Moor, they will undoubtedly very ſoon be ſmaller. 
For ſeveral of the owners of common rights upon 
15 Moor, induced by the certainty of making 
Ga of ſuch rights, are beginning a practice of 
letting their right, by the year, to farmers in neighbouring 
towns, who in conſequence now ſtock the ſaid common 
with ſheep; and in this ſuch neighbouring farmers mult 
undoubtedly find a very great advantage; as their in- 
cloſed lands enable them, firſt, to breed their own ſheep ; 
and, after the paſturage ſeaſon of the common is over, _ 
then to fatten them for the beſt market. Hence, in pra- 
portion as this practice prevails, the common of 
will grow leſs valuable to the owners, and more valuable 
to the neighhouring towns, | 
% That the ſcarcity of incloſed land renders it impoſ- 
ſible for the farmer in to breed any kind of 
cattle with advantage, he being under the neceſſity of 
keeping what young cattle he has entirely upon ſtraw in 
winter; which renders them ſo poor in kind, that at the 
time of ſclling off they are of much leſs value than thoſe : 
of neighbouring villages. | 
« 'That moſt of the occupiers of farms in 
are obliged yearly to buy hay for their milk cows and 
working horſes, at very high prices, from neighbouring 
towns, particularly from the towns of —— and 


and in this reſpect they will very ſoon be. preſſed with 
{till heavier difficulties 3 the proprictors. of the lands of 
——, and of the greateſt part of ——, haying diſcharg- 
ed their tenants from ſelling hay. oft their reſpective 
=: wremiſes· : When it is alſo obſerved, that this pratice. | 
I +4 
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with land owners, of directing the produce of farms to 

be conſumed upon the premiſes, is become pretty gene- 
ral, the approaching diſtreſſes of the farmers are 
eaſily conceived, 

That the truth of what hits been 1 in reſpect 

to the farmers of is very ſtrongly evidenced by 
their poverty, and frequent removals from the town. 

« That even the poor themſelves, who may be thought 
to be the leaſt benefited from an incloſure, will reap very 
important advantages. The condition of the poor of 

— iin the winter ſeaſon, approaches to wretch- 
edneſs, and that chiefly from the want of one of the moſt 
valuable articles among the neceſſaries of life, This ar- 
ticle is milk: of which, as the above ſtatement of facts 
would induce us to conclude a ſcarcity ; ſo the poor 
of — confirm the concluſion by ſad experience, 
and can aſſure us, that this valuable food, which in moſt 
places is the cheapeſt the poor can have, is not to be pur- 
chaſed in at any price whatever, An inclo- 
ſure would not only be the means of producing plenty 
of milk; but alſo of providing for the poor labourers a 
ſucceſſion of employment during the winter ſeaſon, 

« That the owners of common right, notwithſtanding 
the preſent uſeleſſneſs of theſe rights, have been, and in 
all probability may continue to be, expoſed to the ex- 

| pence of law ſuits from the unjuſt claims of neighbour. 
ing towns; as theſe claims may be naturally ſuppoſed | 
to increaſe, while the common is in its preſent ſtate. 

« That when it is conſidered, that your reſiants of 

- are unanimous in their petition for an in- 
cloſure, not ſo much as a ſingle common-right owner, 
land owner, or tenant diſſenting, the univerſal good like- 

ly to ariſe therefrom cannot reaſonably be doubted, 
« That your petitioners therefore beg leave to enter. 
tain the hope, that upon your taking their petition, and 
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the ſubſtantial reaſons on which it is founded, into con- 
ſideration, you will, in conformity with your known 
readineſs to advance the good of the community in ge- 
neral, be pleaſed to advance that of your townſhip of 
- in particular, by conſenting to the ſa much 
wiſhed for incloſure. And your petitioners will ever 
prayed & c. A 12 ee by the i ee, 5 


Archdeacon Paley, in his 8 1 very july 
remarks, that « there exiſts, in this country, conditions 
of tenure, which condemn the land itſelf to perpetual _ 
ſterility, Of this kind is the right of common, which 
precludes each proprietor from the improvement, or even 
the convenient occupation of his eſtate, without (what 
can ſeldom be obtained), the ' conſent of many others. 
This tenure is alſo uſually embarraſſed by the interfer- 
ence of manorial claims, under which it often happens, 
that the ſurface belongs to one owner, and the ſoil to 
another; ſo that neither owner can ſtir a clod, without 
the concurrence of his partner in the property. In 
many manors, the tenant is reſtrained from granting 
leaſes beyond a ſhort term of years; which renders every 
plan of ſolid improvement impracticable. In thoſe caſes 
the owner wants, what the firſt rule of rational policy 
requires, © ſufficient power over the ſoil for its perfect 
cultivation,” This power ought to be extended to him 
by ſome eaſy and general law of enfranchiſement, parti. 
tion, and incloſure; which, though compulſory upon the 
lord, or the reſt of the tenants, whilſt it has in view the 
melioration of the ſoil, and tenders an equitable compen- 
ſation for every right that it takes away, is neither more 
arbitary nor more dangerous to the ſtability of property, 
than that which is done in the conſtrution of roads, 
bridges, embankments, navigable canals, and indeed in 
_ almoſt every public work, in which private owners of 
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land are obliged to accept that price for their property, 


which an indifferent jury may award,” 
The perſon who does not feel the juſtice of the Arch. 
deacon's remarks, corroborated by the tenor of the fore- 


going petition, will not be convinced, though we were 


to give line upon line, and page upon page, in favours of 
the utility, nay the neceſſity, of a general diviſion-bill 
for the whole kingdom being immediately paſſed. 
The next thing we have to ſtate as an obſtacle to im- 
provement, is the payment of tithes in kind, We ſhall 
here only remark, that the clergy in general are favour. 


able to a commutation, being ſenſible, that in many in- 


ſtances the payment of this tax in kind, is detrimental 


to their intereſt. While the rough hardy collector in- 
ſiſts for his full tenth, the quiet good natured clergy. 


man, who ſtudies “ if it be poflible, to live in peace with 
all men,” is impoſed upon in many reſpects. In ſhort, 
the payment of tithes is a tax upon induſtry, for it o- 
perates in direct proportion to the merit and abilities of 


the farmer; and England is almoſt the only country in 


Europe, where they are rigorouſly exacted. | 
Under the ſecond head, we ſtate want of leaſes as a 


great obſtacle to improvements. The perſon who expects 


land to be improved by a tenant at will, has no know-- 
ledge of the human character. Can he be expected to 
improve, who knows, for certain, that if he were to make 
improvements, his rent would be increaſed proportional- 
ly. A ſingle fact is worth a dozen of arguments; 
we therefore give an extract of a letter from a worthy 
friend in the Welt Riding, who experiences, to his coll, 


the truth of what we are now mentioning. 


« I delayed writing till 1 could inform you what was 


done reſpeAing my farm, and I am now ſorry to inform 


you, that the rent is advanced conſiderably, It was but 
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laſt week I was informed of the value put upon it by 
the land doctor; and I have not fince had an opportuni. 
ty to ſee my landlord, who I believe keeps out of the way 
on purpoſe, for fear of being reminded of his former 
promiſes. I think I mentioned to you, that he once 
came to my houſe and encouraged me to go on with 
ſpirited management, aſſuring me chat no advantage ſhould 
be taken thereof. Relying on this promiſe, I manured 
heavier than ever, and carried on every other improve- 
ment in my power; but alas! to my ſorrow, I have 
been completely deceived, When I had got my farm in 
tolerable order a perſon was ſent over it, who was a to- 
tal ſtranger to the management I had practiſed: it was 
in the autumn, a very growing time, vegetation. being 
rapid after a dry ſummer; my new leys, of which 1 
had a great deal, were covered with a rich verdure, even 
upon poor ſoil, and the valuation was made according to 
appearances, without taking into account the extraordi- 
nary expences 1 had laid out in their improvement. 1 
was from home the day my farm was viewed, and was 
thereby deprived of an opportunity of explaining my 
management to the inſpector. Indeed, if I had been 
preſent, I do not know it it wou'd have been of any fer. 
vice, for he charges ſo much pe pound for valuing, and 
the more he advances, the more he receives. In conſe. 
quence, you may ſuppoſe my rent is advanced conſiders 
ably, This is fine encouragement to agriculture ! I pay 
intereſt for my own money, and taxed to boot for the im- 
provements I have made, o mend the matter, we are 
to have no leaſes, and to quit at ſix months warning, I 
have had a converſation with Mr s man of buſi- 
neſs, and frankly told him the injury he was doing, both 
to the eſtate and the public by uch proceedings, but it 
availed nothing; preſent profit is their object, and they 
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look no farther, This is a/ pretty leſſon to Sir John 
Sinclair j——he may toil, and ſcheme, and plan, as long 
as he lives, at the head of the Board of Agriculture, but 
it will go all for nothing, as long as gentlemen perſevere 
in theſe methods of ſetting land.” 

The limitations upon management, we alſo conſider as 
an obſtacle to improvements. If the tenant is not allow- 
ed to exerciſe his own judgment, how is he to make im- 
provements ? If he goes on from one year to another 
in a beaten courſe, no alteration can take place in rural 
economy. The ſame rotation of crops mult neceſſarily 
be obſerved, which, in fact, reduces the farmer to the 
condition of a non-entity, ſo far as reſpects the ar- 
rangement of his crops. At beſt, he cannot be con- 
ſidered as ſuperior to {the proprietor's ſteward; nay, 
he is in a worle fituation, for he has the burthen of pay- 
ing the rent, without being allowed the privilege of ex- 
erciſing his own judgment as to the method of working 
the ground he poſſeſſes, The reſtrictions or covenants 
entered into in the Weſt Riding, berween landlord and 
tenant, have been handed down from father to ſon, for 
more than a century paſt z and, if they are ſuſfered to 
remain, the huſbandry of the diſtrict will appear in a ſi- 
milar ſtate as at preſent, to thoſe was ſurvey it it a a century 
afterwards, © 

Another thing aveiadiclat: ta the intereſt of proc 
huſbandmen, and conſequently an obſtacle to improve- 
ments, is the prohibition which the moſt part of the 
leaſes contain againſt aſſigning or ſub-ſetting of land, 
Some writers have lately gone ſo far as to aſſert, it is 
now an underſtood principle at common law, that unleſs 
there (hall be a ſpecial covenant'in the leaſe to that ef. 
fſcect, the farmer can neither aſſign nor ſub.ſet ; and 

maintain, that the principles upon which this rule has 
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6 va eſtabliſhed, are grounded in $ood ſenſe and ſound _ 
policy. | 

It gives us always pain to notice any attempts to place 
the farmer in a more dependant ſituation than other 

claſſes of the community, and we cannot in this caſe diſ- 
cern the ſmalleſt advantage which proprietors derive . 
from enforcing the prohibition we have mentioned; on 
the contrary, we are of opinion, that ſecurity for pay- 
ment of rent, and performance of other obligations, is 
augmented by ſub-ſets, in a manner ſimilar to what is 
gained by the holders of bills, who procure a number of 
indorſers, It is therefore evident, that the advancement - 
of their intereſt is not the reaſon why this liberty is denied 
to the farmer, and that the any of it n be 1 to 
ſome other ſource. 

The prohibition againſt fub-ſerting appears to be a 
remnant of feudal tyranny, retained by proprietors afe 
ter the cauſe which introduced it was removed. During 
the feudal ſyſtem, which put a ſtop to every improvement 
in Europe, and converted its inhabitants into innumera- 
ble hordes of ferocious plunderers, the energy of the huf- 
bandman was totally cramped, he being attached to the 
ſoil, and equally the property of his maſter, as his cattle 
and implements of labour; but in proceſs of time, dur- 
ing the progreſſion of power and privilege from the 
| ſeudal baron to the crown, the cultivators of the ſoil 
having obtained their liberty, it became neceſſary to ſe- 
cure their reſidence on the land, by a ſpecial covenant or 
clauſe in the leaſe ;z for, in the feudal ſtate of ſociety, the 
importance of proprietors did not confilt in having 4 
large and well cultivated eſtate, but in the number of 
armed men they could bring into the field, to face the 
enemy, or plunder their neighbours z they were therefore 
particularly intereſted in the perſonal abilities of their 
tenants, who paid a very conſiderable portion of their rent 
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by 8 rden, in which ſtrength of body, courage, 
and patience to endure fatigue, were eſſential qualities; 
and as mankind differ much from one another in theſe 


qualities, when a proprietor. got a vaſſal or tenant on 


whom he could rely, he took care to keep him on his 
ground, by prohibiting him from ſub-ſetting, leaſt he 
mould get a weaker or leſscourageousſollower in his place. 


The policy of the country being now happily changed to 


the better, and ſcudal ſervices legally aboliſhed, it appears 


ſurpriſing to us, that this remnant of the ſyſtem ſhould 


be ſuffered to remain, more eſpecially when it is actually 
prejudicial to the landholder himſelf. 
The ſub-ſet of a farm muſt take place either from the 


p want of capital, knowledge, or induſtry, in the original ten- 


ant; therefore, prohibiting ſub-ſets is a certain obſtacle to 
improvement. If the old tenant is unable to cultivate his 


land in a perfect manner, it is obviouſly beneficial to the 


ſtate, that he ſhould be allowed to transfer his right to 


another, who may be poſſeſſed of capital and knowledge 
luſſicient for making it produce more abundant crops, 
On the other hand, the ſub-ſet of a farm may be grant- 
ed by a tenant of ſuperior knowledge and indullry, who 


has laid out great ſums in improving, incloſing, and ma- 


nuring the ground he poſleſics, and who may afterwards 


wiſh to ſub-ſet it to another of leſs induſtry, know- 


| ledge, and capital, that he may be at liberty to go in 


queſt of other fields that require extraordinary exer- 
tions for improving them. In either caſe, the in- 
duliry of the. huſbandman is ſettered, and the improve- 
ment of the country reprefled, by the preventing of ſub. 
ſets, while the intereſt of the proprictor, inſtead of be- 
ing injured, is rather promoted by the change. In the 
firlt place, his rent is better ſecured, not only from a 
more valuable ſtock being generally put on the premiſes, 


but alſo from the guarantee of the former tenant, who 
Kill continues bound for the rent. n, 0 to 
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the ſuperior cultivation of the farm, its value is more at- 
curately aſcertained by the increaſed produce; and th- 


_ proprietor, at the end of the leaſe, ſtands a better chance 


of receiving an adequate rent for it, than if it had remain- 
ed in the hands of the former occupier. © In ſupport of 


_ theſe propoſitions, we could give many inſtances of ſub- 


ſets, which have produced theſe beneficial conſequences ; _ 
but we humbly apprehend, that particulars are Andere 


ſary, and that no other reaſon can be offered ſor the ge- 


neral averfion which proprietors entertain againſt ſub. 
ſetting, but the one we have above mentioned. 

We ſhall now conſider this ſubje& in another point of 
view ; Let us ſuppoſe a perſon in poſſeſſion of a valuable 


leaſe, upon the faith of which he procures an extenſive _ 


LY 


credit among his neighbours. In the caſe of his 


failure, which, from unforeſgen circumſtances, may 
happen without his creditors being aware of it, ought 
not theſe creditors to have power to bring his leaſe 
to market, and to ſell it for their reimburſement ? Moſt 
certainly they ought. They lent him money, or intruſt- 
ed him with goods upon the faith of that leaſe, and rea- 
ſon and equity ſay, that every part of his Barn n 
be attachable by them. 

Again; let us ſuppoſe the caſe of a farmer dying, leav- 
ing a widow and young family, unable to manage the 
farm in a proper way and manner, is it not their intereſt, 
nine times out of ten, that the farm ſhould be ſub-ſet ? 
Friends are too often indifferent ; ſervants are careleſs 
when not looked after; and ſo it happens, that a leaſe, 
which under different circumſtances, would have proved 
a beneficial one, during a minority, turns out to be a 
bad concern, Few landlords, we believe, in the laſt 
caſe, would refuſe their conſent to a ſub-ſet ;' but we 
contend for it as a right, not as a favour, thoſe who ſub. 
ſet being at all times liable for implementing the oblighe 
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tions of the leaſe, as much as if they \ were in n 


poſſeſſion. 


' 
1 


Few meaſures would be more beneficial to „ 
than placing the cultivators of the ground upon the 


fame footing with thoſe who are employed in trade and 


manuſactures. They have hitherto remained in a much 
more dependant ſituation, although their uſefulneſs to 
the ſtate may, in ſeveral reſpects, be conſidered as great- 
ly ſuperior. We therefore recommend, that a ſimilar 
liberty over their own property ſhould be granted to 
them, as is poſſeſſed by other claſſes of the communi. 


ty, which cannot, in any ſhape, prove injurious to the 


land-owner, and would contribute in a material manner 
to the improvement of the country. 

Theſe are the leading obſtacles to improvements, and 
unleſs they are removed, we are confident- no material 
alteration can take place in the huſbandry of the diſtrict. 
The legiſlature only can remove the two firſt ; as for the 
others, the proprietors, if it were only for ſelf intereſt, 
ought without loſs of time, to change the nature of the 


connection betwixt them and their tenantry. If they 


with to draw the utmoſt value of their property, it can 
only be done by giving free and open leaſes, without 
which the tenantry upon every eſtate, there, or elſewhere, 
will be carcleſs and indifferent - about improvements, 
Without a leaſe, if they make improvements, they are 


Hableto be taxed upon that account, and made to pay 


intereſt in proportion to the money they have expended 


in improving their farms; and, under limitations of ma. 


nagement, they cannot ſtep out of the path marked out by 
their leaſes, which may in all probability be an hundred 
miles further about, than the road travelled by their bre- 


thren under different circumſtances. 


I reſtrictions upon management are neceſſary, they can 


only bechoſe of a negative kind. The farmer may, with 
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| ſome ſome propriety, be told what he is net 10 do, but to 
preſcribe rotations, which ſeaſons or circumſtances may 
render impracticable, or unprofitable to be executed, is 
detrimental to his intereſt. A good farmer, if he can 
| help it, will never have his land in bad order or in an 
exhauſted ſtate, becauſe he knows in theſe caſes he 
muſt hurt himſelf, * A bad farmer, tye him up as 
you pleaſe, will always be 'a bad farmer, and that for 
the beſt reaſons in the world, He is ignorant of his 
buſineſs, and cannot conduct a 78 ene with 
judgment and wiſdom. 

„% Oh! but,” ſay the covenanters, “ that's the very rea- 
ſon we reltrick him; we tell him when he is to make a ſum- 
mer fallow ; how many crops he is to take; and in many 
caſes, even what theſe craps are to be.” Do you ſo gentle- 
men? Can you teach him to make his fallow clean ? Or, if 
you are able to teach him, can you force him to put it in 
that condition ? And, if he follows your rotation, and ſows 
the very crops marked out, are you certain the different 
operations of plowing, ſowing, harrowing, and reaping, 
will be executed with propriety ? No, this is impoſſible : 
A bad farmer will conſtantly act in character, reſtrict him 
as you will; while he who knows his buſineſs, give 


him the moſt unlimited powers, will always labour in 


| ſuch a way as not to injure the ground, becauſe he knows 
he cannot do this without injuring his own intereſt, 
We might have mentioned the ſmallneſs of the Weſt _ 
| Riding farms as an obſtacle to improvement, were we 
not ſatisfied, that, in a manufacturing diſtrict, ſmall farms 
muſt neceſſarily prevail. In thoſe parts which are at a 
diſtance from the manufacturing towns, where farming 
is a buſineſs, they are of a greater ſize, and much better 
managed, Not that we think good management can- 
not be practiſed upon ſmall farms; quite the contrary, 
x5 the preſent ſtate of Flanders bears teſtimony. Where 
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a a country is already improven, ſmall poſſeſſions may be 
very proper, provided the occupier works himſclf, as 
they are not ſufficient to keep a man idle, and he has not 
others to overſee ; but in every country where great and 
ſubſtantial improvements are to be introduced and carryed 
on, unleſs they are executed at the expence of the pro- 
prietor, there is a neceſſity of having farms of a large 
ſize, ſo as men of capital and knowledge may be ſtimulat- 
ed to enter into the profeſſion, That this is a fact, the 
preſent ſtate of huſbandry in the different parts of Britain 
| Juſſiciently demonſtrates. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MEANS or IMPROVEMENT, ab ru MEA. 
SURES CALCULATED on THaT PURPOSE. 


A GRICULTURE is the — of all the arts, and 
the practice of it may be conſidered as a ſtandard 
for the flouriſhing of others. It has for ſome years paſt 
been a principal object in the ſeveral governments, of 
Europe, to frame laws and regulations for its encourage» 
ment; and the eſtabliſnment of a Board for promoting 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, ſhews it is not 
neglected in our own country, We have, in the fore- 
going parts of this work, ſubmitted to the conſideration 
of that Honourable Board, a ſtate of the huſbandry in 
this Riding, and alſo pointed out, for their information, 
the principal obſtacles which are m the way of further 
improvements: we now proceed to ſuggeſt how theſe 
obſtacles may be removed, and what alterations ought to 
be introduced into the huſbandry of the diſtrict. 


The improvements we ſuggeſt are: 3 
uf, That the nature of the connection betwixt the 
landlord and the tenant ſhould be changed, and 
that leaſes of a proper duration ſhould be granted. 
2dly, That the arbitrary and injudicious covenants 
generally impoſed upon the tenantry, ſhould be 
diſcontinued, and conditions 'more favourable to 
TR ſubſtituted in their ſtead. 
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gd, That tithes ſhould be commuted. | 
Atbly, That a general bill ſhould be patted by he be. 
: giſlature, for the diviſion of the common fields 
and waſte grounds. 
Theſe are the leading means of improvement 3 with. 


out which no material eneouragement can be given to 


the huſbandry of the diſtrict. In hopes that the Board 
of Agriculture will confider them in the ſame light, we 
proceed to recommend, 
51h, More improved totations of crops, 
Gthly, Breaking up the old paſture fields, and frequent | 
changes of corn and graſs. 
nthly, Drilling and horſe-hoeing beans and turnips, 
8:hly, Planting the waſte lands which, are improper for 
| cultivation (a). 
Many other articles of leſſer importance might be ad- 
ded, but as moſt of them are already noticed in the fore- 
going parts of this work, we thall not now enter upon 
them. | 
. That all lahds frould be let ao bebe We have 
oſten had occaſion in the preceding pages to ſhew the 
baneful oonſequences attending the want of leaſes, and 
how few real improvements will ever be introduced into 
the practice of agriculture, ſo long as the farmer has no 
ſecurity for enjoying his pofſeſſion more than one year. 
We therefore recommend, as a neceſſary ſtep, to encour- 
age good farming, that leaſes ſhould be granted of a pro. 
per duration (5), This would not only operate in fa- 
vour of the farmer, but would likewiſe be the means of 
increaling the rent-roll of the proprietor; for no man 
will ever pay ſo much for an acre of land, while he is re- 
movable at pleafure, as when a kind of permanency is 
granted him. Upon all lands already in a ſtate of culti- 
vation, we think 19 or 21 years are very proper terms for 
the continuance of a leaſe, They afford the farmer time 
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and opportunity to make improvements, and to receive 


a proper return for the money ſo laid out, without de- 
priving the landlord, farther than neceflary, of any ad- 
vantages that might ariſe to him from a progreſſive in- 
creaſe in the value of his grounds. Without this fecu- 
rity, no farmer will engage in any expenfive or ſpirited 
management; and the diſtri will remaia unimproved to 
its utmoſt extent. a | 
adly, If leaſes are granted of i a proper duration, the 
neceſſity ef impoſing reſtrictive covenants upon the ten- 
antry will, in a great meaſure, be removed. If it is 
thought neceſſary for protecting the landlord's property 
to reſtrict the tenant for the three laſt years of the 
leaſe, we ſee little harm that would ariſe either to in- 

dividuals or the public from that meaſure (c). Our 
| ideas of a leaſe are, that it is a mere bargain betwixt 
landlord and tenant, wherein the former, for a valuable 
_ conſideration, to be paid annually, conveys over to the 
latter, all his right in the premiſes for a ſpecified 
number of years, and that during their currency, it 
ought to be left to the wiſdom and abilities of the 
farmer, to manage the land in ſuch a manner as he 
may think moſt proper for enabling him to make 
good his engagements to the landlord, If leaſes were. 
granted upon theſe principles, a great deal of un- 
neceſſary trouble would be faved to both parties, im- 
provements would increaſe with rapidity, and the peace, 
comfort, and happineſs of that uſeful ah of men, the 
farmers, would be materially promoted. _ 

Our opinions upon the clauſes that thould be infexted 
in a leaſe are plain and fimple, and we beg love to Fae | 
What the heads of theſe ſhould be: a 

The landlord agrees for a ſpecified rent, payable at as 
terms of Candlemas, Whitſunday, and Lammas, after 
ae. is off the ground, to ſet ſuch a portion To 
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for 21 Years; ; and to put all the houſes, oflices, and in- 
cloſures upon the e in habitable and fencible con- 
dition. . 
The tenant agrees to pay rent as g, a to for. 
ſeit his leaſe if payments are not made withia ſix months 
aſter they fall due, with intereſt for the intervening time; 
to manage the land in a huſband-like m inner, and not to 
ſell firaw (d) or dung off the premiſes; z to ſupport all the 
houſes and ſences during the continuance of the leaſc, 
and to leave them at its expiration in a habitable and fen- 
cible condition (e); to leave one fourth of the farm in 
graſs at leaſt three years old, and likewiſe a t part of 


the remainder as fallow to the in-coming tenant, upon 
allowance being made him by valuation of neutral per- 


ſons ; and if any diſpute ariſe betwixt the parties during 
the leaſe, or about the ſituation of the houſes and ſences 
at the concluſion, that the ſame ſhall be referred to the 
determination of arbitrators mutually choſen (/). If 
land was let agreeably to this method, the management 
of an eſtate would comparatively be an eaſy taſk to what 
it is at preſent; and while no injury was done to the 
landlord, the condition of the farmer, from being un- 
certain, would be reſpectable and happy (g). 
3a, That tithes fhould be commuted. After the re- 
ſtriction impoſed upon us by the Board reſpeQing this 
article, it would be improper to add more, tlian that the 
real intereſt of the country is concerned in having them 
regulated in one way or other as ſoon as poſſible. 
athly, Diviſion of the common fields and waſle grounds,—. 
Aſter what we have already mentioned, Chapter XII. it is 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay any thing further on this ſubject; 
but it is of ſuch importance to the public, that we will 
readily be excuſed ſor ſtating a few additional een 
| in ſupport of this meaſure. 
The proper way of n a queſtion of this na- 
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tit e is to enquire; whether the holding of land in com- 
monty, or ſeveralty, is moſt conducive to the public 
good ? or, in other words, whether the ground ig 
moſt productive under the one tenure or the other ? 
It is the improvement of the country which the Board, 
ought to have in view; and not the augmentation. of 
this or that man's property 3 and, even' ſappoſing that 
private rights may be partially injured, yet if a general 
_ diviſion of theſe common fields and waſtes will increaſe 
the quantity of corn or live ſtock, the intereſt of the 
country is thereby promoted. Now, as no land can be 
improved when lying in commonty, it follows, that 
putting it in that ſtate which allows the proprietor to 
cultivate and manure it as he pleaſes, mult be a neceſ- 
ſary meaſure, and that the object juſtly deſerves the 


moſt ſerious attention from a Board, exprelsly eſtabliſh- 


ed for encouraging internal improvement. 

The common fields cannot be conſidered as yielding 
one half of their natural value, in the way they ars 
managed. They are exhauſted by long and continued 
tillage z the ſame rotation of crops has been follow- 
ed out, for time immemorial, and, in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, improvement is impracticable. To remove every 
obſtacle to their melioration, is the duty of the legiſlature z 
and experience has aſcertained, that without one general 
bill, which muſt operate upon all, and which in many in- 
ſtances will cut the knot that cannot be looſed, the pub- 
lic intereſt mult continue to ſuffer from the unproduc- 
tive ſtate of theſe lands. „ „ 

The ſituation of the waſte lands reflefts ſhame on the 
policy of England, for, while they continue in their pre- 
tent ſtate, the country derives ſcarce any benefit from 
them, Many of them are ſuſceptible of great improve- 
ment, providing the owners were emancipated from thofe 
legal obſtructions which have hitherto prevented chens 
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from*cultivating what ought to be their own property. 
If the waſte lands of Britain were cultivated in a wiſe 
and judicious manner, they would be of more ſolid 
value to the nation, than the whole of our Weſt India 
poſſeſſions; and it preſents a melancholy picture, that 
while we have eagerly contended for the poſſeſñon of 
diſtant countries, we have careleſsly neglected the melio- 
ration of at leaſt one ſixth part of our home terricories,, 
which were undoubtedly of much more importance, 
gthly, Introducing more approved rotations of crops ,— 
If leaſes of a proper duration are not to be granted, and 
if the practice of binding up tenants with reſtriftive cove- 
nants is continued, it would be perfectly unneceſſary to 
ſuggeſt any improvement in the mode of cropping the 
ground, as however willing the farmer may be to adopt 
new practices, he is in a manner prohibited from doing 


ſo by the conditions under which he holds his poſſeſſion. / | 


But entertaining ſanguine expectations that theſe ob- 
ſtacles to good huſbandry will ſoon be removed, we 
proceed to point out ſuch alterations as, in our humble 
opinion, are . to be introduced into the nenen 
of the diſtri, 

Viewing the preſent ſtate of farming | in a event 
manner, it appears that the land in the Weſt Riding i is 
cultivated in two ſeparate and diſtinct ways, and not 


x managed ſo as to make improvements in one branch con- 


tribute to the advantage of the other. The fields which 


are laid down in graſs, continue in a ſtate of paſture for a. 


greater number of years than is neceſſary for refreſhing, 
them, aſter being exhauſted with corn crops z while the 
felds kept under the plough are hackneyed and worn 
out by ſucceſhve crops of corn, without receiving any 
collateral aſſiſtance but what is given them by fallow and 
manure, with ſome paſſing clover crops () (i). 

Wie conſider it as eſſential to good huſbandry, to con- 
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neCt theſe diſſerent ſyſtems, and that the ground in no 
other way can be kept in a perpetual ſtate of fertility, 
or made to produce its utmoſt value. While we decid- 
 edly condemn the keeping land excluſively in graſs, we 
as warmly reprehend: the contrary extreme of perſiſting 
_ uniformly in raiſing crops by the plough, The laft nam» 
ed practice may be ſaid to have neceſſity upon its ſide, - 
whereas no excuſe can be offered as a palliation for the 


other. 


Upon the Noon that the ſyſtem of keeping lands 
; continually i in graſs will be departed from, and that the 
farmer will be allowed to cultivate his fields in ſuch a 
way as he thinks moſt beneficial, we ſhall give our opi- 
nion upon the moſt advantageous method of cropping a 
farm; or, in other words, ſhew how it may be kept in 
continual good order, ſo as to enable the poſſeſſor to pay 
the higheſt rent, while at the ſame time it is underſtood 
he is to receive a proper recompence for the expence and 
labour he is at in cultivating it. 
The firſt thing that is abſolutely neceffary in farming 
land well, is to lay it clean and dry, Where land is 
foul, carrying either quickens, or other weeds, it is im- 
poſſible artificial plants, ſuch a corn and graſs, can thrive. 
The ground is bound up, and the food, that ſhould go 
for the ſupport of the plants fown by the huſbandman, 
is exhauſted by theſe natural inhabitants of the ſoil. The 
crops, therefore, are ſcanty, being ſtinted in their growth, 
and inferior in their quality. Every good farmer will 
therefore uſe his earlieſt efforts to make his land clean. 
This he will do by complete ſummer fallows,. or by fal- 
low crops adapted to the different ſoils he poſſeſſes; and 
having once accompliſhed his purpoſe, he will ſtudiouſſy 
endeavour to preſerve it in the ſame huſband-like order. 
That land may be kept clean, a powerful aſſiſtant is 
WI from AE it previouſly laid dry, or in a Pons 
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ſituation for carrying off the ſuperfluous water that falls. 


upon it from the clouds, or ariſes from the veins of the 
earth by ſprings, or from being fituated upon a wet ſpongy 
bottom. This is done by ridging the land ſuſſiciently 
high, for defending it againſt falls of rain; by caſtin;; 

out the water furrows, provincially called“ griping for 


land ,” and by digging hollow drains, which, when cover- 
ed, carry off the ſuperabundant moiſture, and occaſion 


no loſs of ground. Theſe two things, laying the land 
dry, and keeping it clean, are in the power of every farm. 
er, although they are more difficult to execute in ſome ſi- 
tuations than in others; but there is another principle 
requiſite for bringing farming to its greateſt improvement, 


Which is to keep the land alſo rich; this is often not in 
the power of the beſt farmer to command, and muſt in 
a great meaſure be regulated by local ſituation, or 55 the 


particular quality of the land he poſſeſſes. 

Having premiſed theſe things, which we conſi der to be 
the fundamental principles of good farming, we {hail 
now ſtate our ideas upon the way in which a farm ſhould 
be managed, and the particular crops moſt e 
to be raiſed upon different ſoils. ; 

Upon all gravelly, ſandy, and ſharp ſoils, lee there 
may be a degree of hardneſs in them, we recommend the 
turnip huſbandry to be aſliduouſly practiſed. Upon ſuch 
ſoils turnips may be introduced every fourth or fifth 
year. In thoſe parts where cutting the clover crop for 
hay is attended with profit, they come in with propriety 
every fourth year; but in many ſituations, we judge it 
more advantageous, in place of ſowing the barley crop 
with red clover, to ſow it with white clover, trefoil, and rye 


_ graſs, and to paſture it for two years with ſheep (4); as red 


clover is found from experience not to aniwer well, when 
too often repeated. This gives the ground a proper ceſ- 
fation from tillage, invigorates its powers, prepares it for 
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carrying a weighty crop of oats, with very little collateral 
aſſiſtance from manure, and allures nature with Yanety, 
which is always agreeable. | 
A farm managed in this ſtyle, will con6ſt of Gre 
breaks or parts, /, Turnips, 'The firſt half of the 
turnips that are conſumed, to be ſown with wheat, the 
laſt half with barley, and both ſown with graſs ſeeds ; 
paſtured the third and fourth years with ſheep, and limed 
if thought neceſſary upon the ſward, or with turnip crop, 
as is thought moſt advantageous z, fifth year, broke up 
ſor oats, which will always be found in this way a pro» 
ſitable crop, þ 
Land of the above quality, managed in this manner, 
(and the Weſt Riding land, ſrom being moſtly incloſed 
is admirably calculated for it), will pay both proprietor - 
and farmer better than moſt other ſoils. Expences of 
management, which is a great conſideration, are com- 
paratively trifling; and no foreign manure, when once 
the rotation is properly arranged, will ever be needed. 
The ſame mode of cropping, although not with equal 
advantages, may be carried on upon all loamy ſoils, un- 
leſs they have too great a portion of clay in them; but 
if the farm is of a mixt nature, and has both dry gravel 
and loam in it, we recommend that the turnip break may 
be ſo arranged as to take in both ſoils, and that thoſe 
upon the loam be eaten off firſt, and the land ridged up 
immediately, which will both lay it dry, and afford op- 
portunity for correCting the ſtiffneſs and adhe ſion it may 
have contracted, by the rann and eln of the 
ſheep. | 
Upon land where clay i is a 1 component: part, 
or where the bottom is wet, we cannot recommend the 
cultivation of turnips at all, as often the profit gained 


from them is loſt upon the following crops. The ſame 5 


objection holds againſt cabbages, rape, or any other 
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plints that are to be eaten off in the winter months (). 


Lands of this nature are more difficult to manage, 


than thoſe already deſcribed, and from being cultivated 
at a greater expence, are never able to afford fo much 
rent to the proprietor, allowing the crops raiſed upon 
them ſhould be as productive as thoſe raiſed upon the 
dry ſoils, Beans is the only crop that can be introduced 
for cleaning the ground; but although theſe are an 
excellent aſſiſtant, they can never preclude a complete 
ſummer fallow from being abſolutely indiſpenſable. 

A farm of this ſort ought to be divided into ſeven 
breaks or parts, and the following rotation is in our opi- 
nion moſt ad viſeable: 


1. Fallow, with dung (). 
2. Wheat. 


3. Beans, drilled and horſe how, 
4. Barley, ſown with a ſecds. 
- 8. Paſture; - 
6. Paſture. 
7. Oats () 00. | | 
In order that a proper ſeaſon for ſowing the wheat 
upon ſuch ſoils may not be miſſed, we recommend it to 


be ſown by the middle of September. Crops early ſown, 


though they never yield proportionably to their bulk, yet 
are generally, moſt productive per acre 3 and it is an im- 
portant matter upon all clay ſoils that the ſeed ſhould be 
put in dry. Wet harrowing not only dibbles in the 
ſeed beyond the power of vegetation, but alſo poaches 
and binds the land, by which the plants are prevented 
from ſtooling, or tillering, and gives encouragement to 
the growth of any quicken that may be left in the ground. 
Ihe beans ſhould get two furrows, the firſt acroſs, and 
particular pains ſhould be afterwards taken to water. 
furrow the land, The ſeed ſhould be put in as carly as 
poſſible, after the land is in a Gcuation to ſtand a ſecond 
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ploughing, as the quantity and quality of the crop de- 


pend much upon an early ſced time, Barley may be 


ſown after two furrows; for if proper attention has been 
given to the bean crop the preceding year, the ground 
will be in good order, and ſpring-ploughing upon Jay 
land is always critical. 

In the above rotation, a proper arrangement of labour 
is made ſor the whole ſeaſon. The part deſtined for 
wheat is prepared during the ſummer months; the fitſt 


| ſurrow is given for the beans as ſoon as the wheat is re- 
moved; next the barley land is fallowed down; then 
one of the paſture fields plouzhed for oats, and the firſt 


furrow given to the next year's ſummer fallow, which 


concludes the winter operations, In the ſpring, be- 


gin with the bean ſeed, next ſow the oats, and finiſh with 
the barley ſeed ; which finiſhes the work of the ſeaſon, 


and allots to each particular period a proper quantity of 


work, without hurrying too much at once; which ought 
always to be regarded, CE upon clay ſoils, as 2 
material object. 

The thin poor clays are the moſt. difficult to farm of 
any kind of land, and nothing can be done upon them 
to purpoſe, without the aid of a-greater quantity of 


manure than what can be raiſed upon the premiſes. ' At 


the ſame time it is perfectly unneceſſary to lay a great 
quantity of manure of any kind upon them at once, for they 
poſſeſs a quality ſo corroding, that the aid, thereby given 
to vegetation, is ſoon waſted and loſt, Where local ſi- 
tuation will allow, we recommend ſuch land to be kept 
in four breaks, and cropped as follows: 
1. Fallow. I 3. Paſture, 
2. Wheat. 4. Oats. 

This rotation will pay very well, if manure can be got 
ſuſſicient to cover the fallow break. The paſture thould 


lic only one year, as land of this kind does not improve 
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in graſs; ; and the oats will be found better, in ſuch a 
caſe, than if the graſs had been older. : 
In order that the rotations here yeominentled may 
be followed out to the greateſt advantage, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that particular attention ſhould be paid to the 
ſummer fallow, or to the turnip crop ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead, ' If any error is fallen into in this ſtage of the buſi- 
neſs, the after crops are conſequently injured. Broad 
caſt turnips can na ver be conſidered as a fallow crop, no | 
hand-hoeing being equal to cleaning with the plougli. 
' Gthly, Breaking up the old paſtures, and frequent changes 
of corn and graſi.— This ſubject we have already diſcuſſ- 
ed, p. 114, and here will only add, that it is aſcertained | 
by fade, that a leguminous and ee crop al- 
ternately, affords the greateſt poſſible return from the ſoil. 


Tbe old paſtures of Yorkſhire would be greatly benefit. 


ed by being broken up, as they are in too many places 


ſtocked with ruſhes and other trumpery, while the ſurfac 


in others is over-run with moles, and conſequently in a 
ſtate diſguſting to the eye, and Kg Ha to. the foie 
1 good graſſes. 

The celebrated Walter Blyth, in his“ Lars Im 


cron; „ printed in the year 1652, and now a very ſcarce 
| book, feems to have conſidered this ſubject in a ſimilar 


manner. He ſays, (page 95. of that work,) 6 There 
is another extreme which men wedded to their ſelfe pro- 
fit, hugg in their very boſome, which is ſo much to their 
hows content, that they never look what may make 
moſt profit to the publique, or good of the common. 
wealth, themſelves, or poſterity, He is ſeated in way 9 
feeding and grazing, with a conſtant ſtock of breeding, 


and let his land be fit for one, or fit for annther uſe, he 


matters it not; he hath received a prejudice againſt plow- 
ing, partly becauſe of the toyle and charge thereof, and 
partly becauſe ſome men have plowed their land fo long 
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as they have impoveriſhed it much, and ſome men ſo 
long, as it is poſſible it may be many years before it 
ſoad completely; and therefore, let it be dry or moyſt, 
| ſound or rotten, ruſhy or moſſey, fenney or run over 
with a flag graſſe, or ant hills, moſſure or wild time, let 
it keepe more or leſſe, hei'l not alter; tell him, fir, it 
will yield abundance of gallant corn to ſupply the whole 
country, and raiſe great ſums of money to your purſe z 
and afterwards, (if you plow moderately), it may keepe 
as many cattle, nay more, yet nothing takes with him, 
he will have no encloſure plowed by no means.“ 

Again he ſays, page 101,“ I once held a piece of 
land worth nine ſhillings an acre, and no more to graſe: 
I gave fifteen ſhillings to plough ; it was great lands, as 
great balks betwixt them, full of your ſoft ruſhes, and 
as high ſome of them as an ordinary beaſt, and lay very 
wet. The land, conceived by me, not able to beare barley 
nor never would, it was ſo weak, barren, and cold; and 
the neighbours, very able huſbandmen round about, ſo 
diſcouraged me, (out of their love unto me), as that 
they deſired me to forbear tillage of it, becauſe it would 


never anſwer. ordinary coaſt beſtowed upon it, nor be worth 


an old prazing rent to plough z and that they cleared to 
me, by very clear evidence, as they conceived, affirming, 
that the land next unto it, but a hedge betwixt, which 
Was farre better land, (and indeed ſo it was, very neare 
as rich again), huſbanded by vety able huſbands, the beſt 
in that country and that land, godd barley-land, yet 
never anſwered the pains and colt beſtowed, yet I refoly- 
ing to make a full triall thereof, I ſet upon it ploughing, 
harrowing, ſpading, and drefling, (for indeed I made 
harrows on purpoſe alſo) of divers ſizes, it eoft me a- 
bout fiſteen ſhillings an acre the two firſt crops, the very 
dreſſing of it; and ſor theſe crops, being but of oates, [ 
could have had five pound an acre, being offered it 195 an 
| Mm 2 
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oate meal-man' of himſelf, though never aſked, growing | 
upon the ground; nay fix pounds an acre, if I would 


have ſold it, which is a vaſt rate for oates in the middle 


of the nation. And indeed 1 found the ground ſo poore, 
that it would not beare barley, for I tryed ſome acres of 
the beſt land in it, but it was not worth an acre of my 
dates; and after ploughing, I gave the old naturall rent, 
as it was ever ſet at, or really worth, and that for many 


years; and the land is better, lyeth ſounder, warmer, 


and both yields more milke, ſummars as many cattle, and 
winters farre more, and feeds better than it did before, 


| without any other coſt beſtowed, and the very firſt yeare 


1 layd it down after ploughing, it kept me more cattle, 


and better than ever it did before, and will continue | 


better for it for ever after,” 

Tthly, Drilling and horſe-hoeing beans and turnips, is an 
improvement which we earneſtly recommend; but while 
we are eager for drilling theſe two crops, we cannot re- 
comment this practice to be uſed for raiſing other grains. 
Wheat, barley, and oats are found both better in quality 


and quantity when ſown broad-caſt (w); and the reaſons 


are theſe—When drilled; they are much expoſed to 


the weather, and are liable to be broke down and injur- 
ed by every gale. Beſides, they tiller or ſtool as long as 


any interval is left, which neceſſarily cauſes the grain to 
be unequal (17). 

When the land is judiciouſly prepared, and due at- 
tention given to the cleaning of beans and turnips, the 
neceſſity of a ſummer fallow is in a great meaſure ſu- 
perſeded, Many ſoils, undoubtedly, cannot be kept in 


order, unleſs they receive a complete ſummer fajlow ; but 
it is as certain, that if due care is uſed in the working 


of theſe crops, a frequent repetition of this practice will 


be unneceſſary, Wherever the ground is in order to 
produce a good crop, it ought not to remain unproduc- 


EET 
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tive for a ſeaſon ; but, unleſs drilled crops are frequently 
reſorted to, and judiciouſly cultivated, ſummer fallows 
muſt intervene oftener than is conſiſtent with the intereſt 
of the farmer. No part of what we have ſaid in fa. 
vours of the drilling and horſe-hocing huſbandry, is 
meant againſt the practice of ſummer fallowing, when the 
condition of the ground requires it, Upon every variety 
of clay ſoils, good management cannot be carried on 
without it. We only contend, that drilling and horſe- 
huoeing certain crops, will enable the farmer to extend 
his rotation much farther, than if he were Ty to 
ſow in the broad-caſt way. _ ; 
We have reaſon to ſuſpect that the intricate nap 
and expenſive colt of drill machines, have deterred a 
number of farmers from adopting this mode of huſban- 
dry. We venture to affirm, that the ſimpleſt machines are 
the beſt, and that a bean drill, which may be made by 


every common wright for 128, anda turnip one for about 


double the price, ſowing one row or drill at a time, will 
be found of more real utility, than all the expenſive com- 
plicated patent machines in the kingdom, 

Planting the Waſtes, Is the waſtes were divided, 


we are fully .convinced that much - improvement 


might be made by planting Scots firs and larches 
- upon many parts of them, Theſe kinds of wood 
are at preſent held in little repute, and are indeed 
ſcarcely known in the Weſt Riding, As a great deal 
of fir wood is at preſent imported from the Baltic, 
they might in time render that, in a great meaſure, un- 
necefſary. They would anſwer for rooſing cottages, for 
fences, and many other uſeful purpoſes. The ſubject 
deſerves attention, and we are humbly of opinion, that 
the far greater part of the moors, in this diſtri, can 
never be improved in any other way. 


Shots firs and larches are hs: hardieſt of a foreſt 
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trees, and will thrive upon the moſt barren foils. They 
dought to be planted pretty thick, ſo as to afford ſhelter to 


each other, and great care ſhould be uſed to thin them as 
often as neceſſary, The very prunings of them would, in a 
ſhort time, be equal to the preſent value of ſeveral of the 
waſtes, and when the trees were arrived at that ſize, as 
to be fit for fencing, &. the yearly return would conſe. - 
quently augment, while, at the ſame time, the graſs with. 
in the plantations or woods, would be of greater value 
than when it remained in its otiginal ſtate, This has 
actually happened in our own country, where plantations 
have been made upon ſuch barren ſoils as we are here 
mentioning. 

It ought to be a material object with every well regulat- 
ed government, that no part of its territory be allowed to 
remain unproductive, but that every acre of it ſhould be 
employed to ſome uſeful purpoſe or other. If the ſoil is 


the capital ſtock of the country, as ſeveral political writ. 


ers have maintained, the intereſt of the country is ne- 


glected when any part of it is allowed to lye in a ſtate of 


ſterility, There is no part of the earth but what may be 
adapted to ſome uſeful purpoſe or other; and, as there 
is a conſtant demand for wood in the Weſt Riding, the 
proprietors are called upon, both by public and private 
motives, to plant every acre not capable of being im- 


proved by the ordinary methods of cultivation. 


Several other things might have been noticed, as con- 
tributing to improvement, did we not wiſh e 
ourſelves to the great and leading features. We ſhall 


Juſt hint at a» few of them ;—1ft, It would be no in- 
jury to the proprietor, and fave much trouble to the ten- 


ant, if all public, taxes were paid by the former ; beſides, 


tte tenant it very apt to conceive an idea, that theſe 
burthens are not a part of the rent, but that he is pay- 
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ing heavy taxes, while his landlord is free. We confeſs, 
that we would not be fond of ſigning a leaſe, which oblig 
ed us to pay all parliamentary taxes already impoſed, or to be 
impoſed, which, in the preſent ſtate of our national fi- 
nances, might prove a ſerious buſineſs. So, if taxes are a 
part of the rent, the leſſee, under the clauſe we are allud, _ 
ing to, undertakes to pay an unknown ſum for the farm 

he 3 is to poſleſs, which may, for ought he knows, be much 
more than its actual value, —adly, It would be of material 
advantage to agriculture, 1 that ſome alteration was made 
upon the game laws, and that the privilege of hunting 
was uſed in a more Jenient way, It really ſhocks the 
ſeelings of a farmer, to notice the injuries committed by 
a parcel of people mounted on horſeback, and galloping : 
like madmen after a poor fox, or an innocent hare, We 
are convinced, that no real gentleman will injure the | 
Property of the farmer, when engaged in this diverſcon ; 
but, ſo it happens, that heayy loſſes are often ſuſtained, by 
thoſe over whoſe fields the object of ſport happens to 
run: ſences are tumbled down, the ſown wheat fields 
rode over, the young graſſes not ſpared, and, in ſhort, 
every thing muſt make way for theſe ſong of Nimrod. 
It is a poor conſolation to the farmer, that he is entitled 
to damages for theſe wapton devaſtations. Theſe can 
in few caſes be eſtimated, and are as ſeldom paid, The 
law, in other caſes, does not allow the perſon who in- 
jures his neighbour, to get ſo eaſily off, If a houſe is 
broke into, or a purſe ſtolen, it is not a compenſation in 
kind that will abſolve the compre from the conſequences 

of his delinquency. _ 

It has been ſuggeſted to us, that i it would be of public 
advantage, for the Board to take into their own hands, 
experimental farms in different parts of the country z | 
and, that if this meaſure was adpoted upon every variety 
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of ſoil, and the management, for which they are natural- 


ly diſpoſed, ſteadily adhered to, real knowledge in huſ- 
bandry would increaſe in _ and ſubſtantial i NIE 


ments be rapidly diſſeminated, - 


Viewing the buſineſs in this light, we think the ſug- 
geſtion merits the ſerious conſideration of the Board. 
Example, in molt caſes, goes before' precept, and the 
moſt obſtinate old-faſhioned agriculturiit, would be tharp 
enough ſighted to his own intereſt, fo as to change his 
practice, the moment he perceived a more. advantageous 
one placed befare his eyes. | 

Such eſtabliſhments might likewiſe ſerve other ſalutary 
purpoſes: They might be conſidered as academies for 
training up young men to the practice of agriculture, a 
branch of education too much neglected and undervalu- 

ed. Practical huſbandry might there be taught in all its 
branches, from the ploughing of the ground, to the 
dreſſing of the corn for the market; and, inſtead of the 
teacher entertaining his pupils with florid theoretical 
harangues about the paſture of plants, and things of the 


| like nature, he might take them to the field, and, with 


the inſtrument in his hand, lecture upon the different 
proceſſes of farm labour. More real advantage would, 
in this caſe, be derived ſrom half an hour's teaching, 
than from a whole ſeſhon's attendance fp e college 
profe ſſor. | 

4thly, It would be very conducive to TO TRY ime 
provement, that encouragement was given for increaſing 


the number of farm ſervants and labourers, This can 
only be done by amending the poors laws, and by building 


cottages contiguous to every home- ſtead. At this time, 
the farmer is apprehenfive of having married ſervants 


about him, becauſe he knows that a riſe of the poors rates 


is the certain conſequence. He therefore hires young men, 


N 
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boards them in his houſe at 2 1 expence,/ dl keeps 
the evil from his own doors as long as poſſible. But this 
does not ſerye the public intereſt, as marriage amangſt 


: the lower claſſes is eee ee and the number of 


operative huſbandmen is decreaſed ; wages are augments | 
ed, and numerous evils occaſioned to the community, all 
which might be leſſened, was ſuitable attention Paid to 


the objects we have aſſigned as the cauſes, 


We ſhall now bring this Survey to a concluſion : In the 
courſe of i it, we have endeavoured to deſcribe the ſtate of _ 
huſbandry in the Weſt Riding, as is it actually carried on; 


and this we have done, not only from a minute examina- 


tion of its different branches, and from the information 


collected during the time we remained in the Riding, 


but likewiſe from the very liberal communications of ſe= 


veral intelligent gentlemen and farmers, ſince tranſmitted 


to us. It certainly has given us much pain, to be under 


the neceſlity of cenſuring ſeveral prevailing practices, and 


to ſay ſo much againſt the nature of the connection which 
at preſent generally ſubſiſts betwixt the proprietors and 


| their tenants, Upon theſe matters, we have ſtated our 


ſentiments with freedom, becauſe we are ſenſible of 
their importance; and have uniformly aCted upon this 
maxim, that “ thoſe who are afraid of the public, are 
not the men by whom the public is to be ſerved (7). 
With regard to the intereſt of that uſeful body of men 
the farmers, we have endeavoured to ſhew how much 
their ſituation would be meliorated, and the practice of 
agriculture improved, by the proprietors granting leaſes 
of a proper duration, free of theſe uſeleſs - reſtrictions - 
and covenants that new ſubſiſt in agreements for land, 
whether annual, or for a greater number of years. 
' Theſe things we humbly ſubmit to the conſideration of 


the Board of Agriculture, and we entertain the ſanguine 


hopes, if the improvements we have fuggeſted are fangs 
Nn | 
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tioned by their approbation, that this ſanction will have 
great influence in correcting the abuſes we have dęſerib- 
ed, and contribute to improve the huſbandry of the Weſt | 
Riding of Yorkſhire: by which means the intereſt of 
the landed proprietor will be augmented, the peace and 
happineſs of the farmer increaſed, and conſequently the 
public good materially promoted, 


5 
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(a) I approve of theſe ſuggeſtions, : S. Birks, Eſp 


(4) The intereſt of the landlord ſcems to require him to grant 
leaſes of a moderate length, to tenants of arable farms, in order 
to encourage them to lay down land and work fallows in the moſt 
perfect manner; and often to purchaſe manures at a greater ex- 
pence than they can expect to be reimburſed by the enſuing crop, 
Graziers ſometimes expend conſiderable ſums in the purchaſe of 
lime, which they lay upon their graſs land. The lengths of the 
ſeveral leaſes ſhould bear a proportion to the reſpectively propoſ- 
ed expence, and each ought to be ſettled by the mutual agree- 
ment of the parties, adapted ta the particular caſe, and not by 
any general rule, The length of leaſes here propoſed, ſeem to be 
greater than are neceſſary, in ordinary caſes, to enable the leſſees 
to reimburſe to themſelves ſuch expences as they are likely, or in- 
deed reaſonably wiſhed, to incur, Such deaſes, eſpecially with» 
out reſtrictions, eſtrange landlords from their eſtates, who would 
confider themſelves as annuitants, and would ſet little value upon 
reverſions, which it would be very uncertain whether they ſhould 
live to enjoy. They would become utterly difinclined to under- 
take the great works of building, incloſing, and draining, which 
are much more effectually performed by landlords than tenants ; 
however, where landlords live at great diſtances from their eſtates, 
or are difinclined to undertake theſe works themſelves, it is ſome- 
times adviſeable that they ſhould let leaſes of confiderable length 
to ſubſtantial people, upon conditions, and with very ſtrict cove-, 
nants, that they will execute ſuch works; otherwiſe theſe great 
works would not be performed by either party. 
| „ 7. York, Ele. 


PR is 9 here to enter upon a refutation of 
what is contained in the above note, as we have already ſtated our 
ſentiments fully upen the ſubject, pages 46, 47, 48, and 49. We 
only add, that the length of the leaſe we have recommended, is 


moderate in the extreme; for, upon an arable farm, it juſt admits | 


the rotation to go thrice round: We are at a loſs to conceive 
"Wu. 


* 
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what pleaſure any landlord can receive from an interference with 
bis tenants buſineſs, orfin what manner he ſhould be eſtranged. 
from his eſtate, becauſe thoſe below him are placed in a comfort. 
able ſituation. Such inſinuatlons are libels upon the landed in- 
terell, of England, Who, it is hoped, will never generally counte- 
nance a ſyſtem { injurious to the improvement of the country, 
and fo detrimental to their own intereſt, . 


(c) It appears right in the 1 of things, that every farm 
ſhould be let at leaſt three years before the expiration of the leaſe 
of 21 years, In that caſe, the farmer gocs on with his ſyſtem 
without Interruption ; but if otherwiſe, he has it in his power 
to injure the farm in a degree, eſpecially if he has any ſuſpicion 
of being removed. | 5 5 88 Vr Culley, 


(A) In many places Prazy is one of the moſt valuable commo- 
dities the farmer has to diſpoſe of; to debar him therefore, from 
ſelling it, would be the greateſt abſurdity. The form of a leaſe 
here given, is liable to numerous objections. Anonymous, 


Anſwer,— Over the greateſt part of the iſland, the farmer haa 
no material» for dung, but the firaw of his crop. To ſuffer him 
to ſell it, would be abſurdity in the extreme, as the ground in a 
ſew years would be utterly impoveriſhed. It would have been 
obliging if the remarker had ſtated his ohjections to the form of a' 
leaſe we recommended, in more particular terms. R. B. 


(% The intereſt of the landlord requires, that he ſhould ſup- 
port the buildings, atherwiſe he would” probably find them much 
dͥut of repair at the expiration of a leaſe, not witliſlandiug cove- 

nants. 7. York, E/7. 


Anſwer, —If the tenant is bound by his leaſe to ſupport the 
houſes during its continuance, and to leave them at the concluſi- 
on, in ahabitable condition, or in other words, as good as he got 
them, it docs not appear they will fall into the landlord's hands 
in ſuch a ruinous flate as Mr York dreads. But if they are out 
of repair, the old tenant ought either to put them in proper corp 
dition, or make payment of a ſum of money to the landlord or his 
ſucceflor,/ equal t the amount of the repairs which are necef. 
"pe | | K. B. 


* * 
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) This definition of a leaſe ſeems to bevery erroneous. It 
vated ſcems to be a conveyance, &c. with ſuch reſervations, limi- 
tations, and conditions, as are mutually agreed upon by the par- 
ties; however, they muſt be poffible, and not repuguant to the 

rules of law, Ne 1 POPE Pork, Ea. 


Anſaber.— Call it a conveyance ; : call i it 1 you pleaſe; ſo 
long as the tenant implements the artictes of the bargain, the 
landlord can in equity have no right to interfere. | 5 R. B. 


(20 Theſe are very. proper conditions for a leaſe 3 2s, while the 
landlord's property is protected, full liberty is allowed to the 
farmer to exerciſe his abilities and induſtry. ns A Farmer. 


(5 It is ſully admitted, that very old paſture would be conſi- 
derably improved, by being broke up and brought into a regular 
courſe of tillage; that the profit ariſing from it would enable the 
occupiers to lay down their old arable lands in a moſt huſband. 
lice manner zz and that ſuch, alternate management in future, 
would be very beneficial to landlords and tenants; however, it 
ſcems ſcarce neceſſary to add, that this ought to be regulated by 
very particular covenants, adapted to each caſe. If an uncon- 
trolled power were reſigned to tenants, miſchief vaſtly exceeding 
the propoſed benefits, would be the neceſſary conſequence, An 
apprehenſion of theſe, frequently renders abſentees, and ſome reſi- 
dent land-owners, who have not turned their thoughts particularly 
to the ſtudy of agriculture, exceedingly averſe to propoſals for 
breaking up ſreſhi land. Prejudices, and it is admitted that ſome 
take place, ſhould be removed by conviction; it is proper that 


the queſtion ſhould be thoroughly agitated and diſcuſſed, by 


which it will be more generally underſtcad, and then each indivi- 
dual proprigtor, by promoting his own intereſt, will promote 
that of the public ; ; which is, that the lands of England ſhould _ 
conſtantly be in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement. The ten- 
ant bath no permanent intereſt in the land; he, of courſe, endea- 
yours to get as much as he can during the term; he often thinks 
his intereſt oppoſite to that of his landlord, and exerciſes his (kill 
to bring down the value of the land, towards the latter end of 
the term, with a view of re-taking upon caſy terms, 


7. York, Eh. | 


555 


Anfauer.—If lenſes were granted for rene: one years as recom» 
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mended, it would be fornd; that the intereſt of the 3 3 
the tenant is the ſame, for at leaſt ſixteen years of the term; and 
facts warrant us in affirming, that a few ſcourging crops at the 
concluſion, does not leſſen the real value of the property; at 
the ſame time, we muſt remark, that protecting clauſes were re- 
commended for theſe ene „ B. 


(i) This is a great error in the management of this country, as 
the old farmers and the ſmall farmers generally travel in this 
John-Trot road. The old ones will not be convinced, and my 
ſmall ones cannot practiſe a proper change for want of room. 


5 | A Farmer. 


@ New lavds are 0 by many to inſure the rott. 
| Mes 8. P. and M. 


Anſwer —$0 will old graſs if the bottom is wet, X. B. 


(1) We have a great proportion of this ſort of land, and ex-; 


pe rience proves, that turnips 900 it are extremely hurtful to the 
ſucceeding crops, . „ H. 


(in) Would it not be better to lay no dung upon the fallow, 
but reſerve it for the bean crop? _ M Cully. 


, Anſaver—The uncertainty of getting the dung laid on to the 
beans; i is not to be man | | G. R. 


- (n) It i is believed, that land would foon ba 3 nad it 
were exceeding rich, or very highly manured, by this courſe. 
Ihe land would be favoured by leaving out the barley, introduc 
ing borſe-hoed beans, and paſture alternately the third year. 


| / # Y. or 45 E/q. 


Anſwer. The moſt part of Engliſh landlords labour under 3 
kind of nervous atfection, in cafe their land ſhould be deteriorat- 
ed. The above courſe of cropping, is one of the moſt approved, 
for ſoils of the quality alluded to. How Mr York is to mend the 
matter by leaving out the W Crop, I cannot conceive. 

„ 


(o) The greater part of clay lands in this country, is too poor 
to bear this rotation of crops, The barley would be worth 


nothing, unleſs freſh manured, nor would the ſeeds come to any 
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perfection. 1 would rather prefer ſowing the ſeeds with the 
Wheat, then paſture one or two years, and | afterwards ſow wheat 
and oats, or oats and wheat- pda T. H. 


) Repeated experiments on my farm, have PR the reverſe 
of what is here ſtated, > FJ D. 


(20 I hore practiſed what we call ſeurbaking We years, and 
find it to anſwer very well. The ridges are made up at about the 
ſame diſtance as for planting potatoes, and the ſeed ſown broad- 
caſt. I then horſe-hoe and hand-hoe, and have had by far better 
crops in the open fields, than any of my neighbours, by broad- 
caſt without ridges, and my land much cleaner, and fitter for ſue- 
 ceeding crops. However, I approve of the diſtance here recom- 
mended, of twenty-four or twenty-ſeven inches, and of plowing 
betwixt with the ſmall plough ; but Ithink it may be done in this 
way, ſown by the hand in broad-caſt, after the ridges are formed, 
as well as by a drill., 5 A Yorkſhire Farmer. 


| Anſwer,—By no means ſo regular as the drill, G. R. 


) However unpleaſant many of the obſervations in, this re- 
port may be, to thoſe concerned in the abuſes which are pointed 
out, I beg leave to recommend the work to the attentive peruſal, 
of the Members of the Board of Agriculture. * W. D. 


A gentleman who ſigns himſelf © A Yorkſhire Farmer,” and 
to whom we bave been under great e e his 
remarks in the following words: | 


The annexed marginal remarks, are humbly nia to the 
conſideration of the Board of Agriculture, and, ſhould they prove 
in the leaſt beneficial to the general cauſe, the writer will feel high- 
ly ſatisfied. Ile only laments, that his obſcurity and feeble abili- 
ties diſqualify him from taking ſo active a part as he could wiſh 
in ſo noble and uſeful an undertaking. , 

He flatters himſelf, however, that his errors will be candidly - 
paſſed over, when he declares, he had little leiſure time to ſpend. 
in this pleaſant employent, except in the evenings, amidſt a 
noiſy groupe of young children, in which ſituation correctneſa 
was impoſſible. IIc has not vanity enough to ſuppoſe his name 


* 
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7 j 


can be of the ſmalleſt conſequence, therefore begs leave to ſubs | 
ſcribe himſelf, with the utmoſt deference and reſpect, to the pa- 
triotic Preſident of the Board, A York/tire Farmer. 
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Tux author of the © The Preſent State of Huſbandry of 
Great-Britain” (Mr Donaldſon of Dundee) has in p, 240, 
vol. 4. of that work, racher ſtepped out of his road, to 
make a thruſt at us, for what we have ſaid on. the impor- 
tant article of reſtrictive covenants. According to him, 
« we have, by our attempt to get our brethren in the Weſt 
Riding relieved from the improper covenants frequently 
engroſſed in their leaſes, not only materially injured the 
cauſe we meant to ſerve, but. alſo the cauſe of agricul. 
ture in general.” This is certainly a weighty charge, 
and of ſuch a nature as can ur only be Jultified by proofs of 
' the ſtrongeſt kind. 


Byt what facts does Mr Donaldſon bring forward in N . 
ſupport of his charge? What inſtances does he give af. 


the injuries done by us to our brethren, or to the gene. 
ral cauſe of agriculture ? Has the landed intereſt of 
Yorkſhire relaxed the cuſtomary covenants, or are the 
farmers of that diſtri allowed diſcretionary powers in 
the management of their farms ? As Mr Donaldſon re- 
frains from ſtatibg a ſingle ſact to ſubſtantiate his accuy 
ſation ; as he does not condeſcend upon a ſingle injurious 
conſequence, either to individuals or to the public, from 
our Report; as the nature of the connection betwixt land- 
lord and tenant, continues upon its-ſormer footing, we 
may, without preſumption, conſider the attack " makey 


upon us, as wanton and unfounded. > 
„ 8 0 
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If we had wiſhed to anſwer this unprovoked attack; in 
the manner it deſerved, we could cafily have refuted Mr 
Donaldſon with wor: le extracted from his own book, As 
for inſtance, he ſays, p. 232, ſame volume, That the 
Legiſlature, the Board of Agriculture, and the proprietors 
of the country, may adopt what meaſures in their wiſdom 
may appear proper to improve the national territory; 
but unleſs they go to the root of the evil ; unleſs they 
adopt fuch meaſures, as will tend to place the Byitiſh 
farmer in a more comfortable ſituation, and more on a 
footing with merchants and manufacturers, the object 
will not be attained,” Now what do We ſay more? Is 
not the whole ſcope and intention of our Report to place 
the farmer in the comfortable and independent ſtate re? 
commended by Mr Donaldſon ? The merchant and man- 
uf Cturer certainly lies under no reſtriction in the man- 
agement of their affairs, They = carry on trade in the 
manner which will return them the greateſt profit, or 


manufacture ſuch commodit ies as the market requires. 


We contended for ſimilar liberty being given to the 
farmer, and decidedly / join Mr Donaldſon in think- 
ing that unlefs it is granted, the national Wien will 
not be improved to its ereateſt heignge. 
As Mr Donaldfon's book contains a great deal of 
ſound pradtical information, wie cannot but lament that 
he ſhould countenance a ſyſtem which in a great mea- 
ſure" rellrains the farmer from putting it into prac- 
tiſe. It is almoſt as abſurd to expect improvements ſrom 
a perſon whoſe powers are limited by reſtrictive coven- 
ants, as to believe, that a horſe could gallop whoſe' legs 


ure tyed together. Perhaps the line of buſmeſs hitherto | 


followed by Mr Donaldſon, may have biaſſed his mind 


bpon this 6ccaſion, and influenced him to enter the liſls 
n defence of arbitary or reftriftive covenants. We are 
firmly convinced, that theſe reſtrictions have hitherto 
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been of the greateſt prejudice to the extention of i im- 
provements, and that while they are continued, they wil 
operate in the ſame injurious way. 

We perfeQly agree with Mr 8 reſpecting 
5 the propriety of cropping in a juflicious mariter, but dif- 
fer widely whether the landlord or tenant is beſt qualiſied 
to judge upon the rotations to be practiſed. In every o- 
ther line of buſineſs, a queſtion of this kind would be 
decided at once in fayour of the operative perſon, and 
ve have good reaſon to believe, that the majority of 
practical agriculturiſts win give a ſimilar verdict upon 
this occaſion. 

Mr Holt, the Lancaſhirs N in the bepricted 
Report of that county, alſo attempted to make a ſtroke 
at our Survey on account of what we ſaid in favour 
of leaſes, It was indeed but a feeble i one, and might 
have been parried with words borrowed from his own 
work. In the 2d paragraph of page 25, the ſentiments 
ſtated by him, upon leaſes and covenants, are preciſely of 
the ſame nature as thoſe we ſubmitted to the Board's | 
conſideration, and yet he pretends to tax us with abſurdi- 
ty, becauſe we recommended free and open leaſes, We 
decline noticing the matter ſurther ; for an author who 
is not conſiſtent with himſelf does not deſerve to be 
noticed. EE 5 | | a 
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Owns to Mr Meikle's advanced ſtate of life, and other 
cauſes, his friends lately judged it expedient that a li- 
mited aſſignation of his patent, for the conſtruction and 
erection of threſhing machines ſhvuld be granted in fav- 
ours of a deſerving and ingenious young man, Mr Tho- 
mas Wigfull at Aldwark near Kotherham, in the Welt 
Riding. We underſtand, ſince that tranſaction took place, 


a great number of machines have been erected by him 


for the gentlemen and farmers in the Weſt Riding. 
From an intimate knowledge of his abilities we venture 
10 recommend Mr Wigfull, as highly meriting every 
mark of public favour ; and, from the aſſiſtance which 
this gentleman has received, and will continue to re- 

ceive ſrom Mr Meikle, we preſume the machines erect- 

ed by him, will be found capable of OO: work in 

the completeſt manner. | 

Mr Wigtull's aſſignation being limited to 20 counties, 

viz. Durham, York, Cheſter, Lancaſter, Stafford, Derby, 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſ- 
ſex, Middleſex, Hertford, Bedford, NortMmpton, Rut- 
land, Leiceſter, Warwick, ana Huntingdon ; Mr Mei. 
kle is ready to treat with perſons properly qualified in 
the remaining counties of England and Wales, for a fur- 
ther allignation of his patent right. We underſtand that 
he will aſſign ſor one or more counties, or the whole of 
them, as is molt agrecable to the public; and it gives us 
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pleaſure to learn, that he has recently entered into a 

compromiſe with ſome perſons who had, from ignorance, 
or other cauſes, incroached upon his patent right. From 
an intimate knowledge of Mr Meikle's diſpoſition, we are 
certain that ſuch compromiſes will be made by him, upon 
the moſt liberal terms, and we hope that an ingenious 
mechanic, who has benefited the intereſt of agriculture ſo 


much, by inventing the threſhing machine, will not in fu- 
ture be mans of his reward. 
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APPENDIX. 


| EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL KEPT dunn a 
| THE SURVEY. 


Wuns employed in ſurveying the huſbandry of 
the Weſt Riding, a Journal was regularly kept of the 
information received at the different places we viſited 
an abridgement of which was given in the firſt edition 
of the Survey. When the extent of the Weſt Riding, 
the varieties of ſoil, and the different modes of cultiva- 
tion, are conſidered, it is hoped that a ſelection of the 
principal articles contained in the Journal will be uſeful 
and entertaining, 

We commenced our ſurvey at Boroughbridge, on the 
24th October 1793, which place is a market town, ſi- 
tuated upon the river Eure, on the great north road from 
Edinburgh to London, and diſtant about twenty miles 
from York. The ground in its vicinity is of a good 
quality, being moſtly a deep loam, and a conſiderable 
part of it kept in graſs. Where tillage is practiſed, the 
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uſual courſe upon Lhe foils; is 9500 barley, clover, 
and wheat; and, upon heavy ſoils, wheat and beans, or 
wheat and oats: it being the cuſtom of the country on- 
ly to take two crops for one fallow, which is undoubt- 
| edly a great loſs both to proprietors and tenants. If 
Jand is ſufficiently cleaned when under the operation of 
fallowing, and properly cropped afterwards, it can by 
no means be in ſuch a ſituation as to require that the 


produce of one year ſhould be ſacrificed to afford the 


means of a third ro. 


Coptgrove is the ſeat of Hows Dancowbe, Eſg; 6 4 
keeps a conſiderable quantity of his eſtate under his own 
management. The ſoil is light, and excellently fitted 
for raiſing carrots, turnips, and other drilled crops. 
The incloſures are well laid out, the fences kept in good 
order, and the paſture graſs particularly „„ 
The ground about Knarcſborough is moſtly kept in 
graſs, and employed in feeding milch cows. Theſe are 
generally of the Holderneſs breed, and are excellent 
mulkers ; but a little farther weſtward, the Craven, or 
long-horned breed prevails,. It gave us ſurprize to learn, 
that lime is applied in this neighbourhood in ſuch ſmall 
quantities, no more than 64 buſhels being uſed for a 
ſtatute acre, and often only half that quantity. 
The foil and climate vary according to. ſituation, ex- 
poſure, vicinity, to rivers. and towns; as allo. to the 
quantity of lime, compoſts, and other, manures that are 
uſed. Farms are in general ſmall, and divided nearly 
into equal portions of arable and graſs; all kinds of clo- 
ver and graſs ſeeds are ſown, A mixed ſtock of horſes, 
cattle, and ſheep, are kept upon the paſtures, but the 
breeds are by no means properly attended to, except by 
ſome particular perſons. Very little land is watered, 
tho? many ſituations would admit of it. Fallowing prac- 
tiſed invariably upon ſtrong ſoils, end even upon ll 
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tuch as are not friendly to the turnip huſbandry, Tur- 
nips, when eat by ſheep, ſeldom fail to improve the 
ground, and ſecure a ſucceſſion of good erops; but red- 
clover, when too often ſown, is found not ſo. good a 
"ſucceſſion as trefoil and white-clover, or even beans, 
occaſionally introduced in its ſtead, Lime is principally 
uſed as a manure, when ſtable dung cannot be obtained. 
Compoſt dunghills are now more attended to than ſor- 
merly, but not ſo much as they ought tobe. Many of the 
common fields are incloſed annually, under particular acta 
of parliament, and by them population has been greatly 
increaſed. The extent of waſte land is very great in 
this Wapentake, and principally depaſtured by half ſtary- 
ed ſheep, horſes, and young cattle ; it may be improved 
in various ways, as the commons in this diſtrict differ 
much in ſoil, expoſure, and other circumſtances, The 
land is not ſo much drained as it ought to be, the drains 
are moſtly filled with ſtones, and covered; very few fil- 
led with wood or fraw. If the ſoil be ſound and ſtrong, 
it is common to turn the firſt ſod, with the graſs ſide 
downwards, letting it reſt for ſupport on a piece of the 
bottom of the drain on each fide not thrown out; this 
is called a ſhoulder drain, and in ſtrong land anſwers 
well, and is done cheap. Paring and burning is prac» 
tiſed, and found to anſwer well in all four ruſhy land, 
and is done by men, with a puſh or breaſt ſpade, In 
ſome parts of the country wood abounds, and where it 
is attended to, thrives well, The roads are in general 
good; thoſe are beſt which are made wide, not too much 
raiſed in the middle, and the ſtones broke ſmall, by 
which means they unite and bed firmer. The farm- 
nouſes and offices, when made in conſequence of new 
incloſures, are uſually placed near the centre of the 
farm, and are well conſtructed. Few leaſes are granted, 
which is to be lamented, as it can never be e 
A 2 
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that improvements will be made, where the tenant has 
no certainty of reaping the benefit of them. The peo- 
ple certainly have a great turn to improvements, and 
were reaſonable leaſes given, would make a rapid pro- 
greſs therein. The intermixture of property is con- 
fidered as a great obſtacle to improvement; and we 
were informed, that if a general incloſure bill could be 
obtained, and tithes commuted, it would obviate a great 
many of the preſent impediments, and contribute more 
to extenſive and general improvement than any other 
8 
The foreſt of Knareſboropgb, adjoiniog to this place, 
and conſiſting of 33,000 acres, was divided in the year 
1770; and an account of the difficulties which occur- 
red in accompliſhing a diviſion, will be ſound in the 
preceding part of this work, For this, as well as va- 
rious other important informations, we were under great. 
obligations to a gentleman of this place. 
Viſited Harrowgate ; country about that place wil 
and uncultivated ; in the diviſion of Knareſborough ſo- 
reſt, a tract of land, about 200 acres, was ſet apart for 
the uſe of the company who reſort there. | 

At Ripley, we learned that the greateſt obſtacle to 
improvements was obliging tenants to keep their land 
conſtantly in a (tate of paſturage. From hence to Paitley 
Bridge, the face of the country alters exceedingly—a 
great deal of waſte land, the road unequal, and ſhaded 

with trees. There is a fine valley of land called Nidder- 

dale, in which the river Nid flows; but the higher 
ground appeared moſtly to be in a ſtate of waſte. The 


Dale is very populous, and the inhabitants are much en. 


gaged in the linen manufacture. They generally bleach 
the yarn before it is wove, which we were told con- 
tributed to ſtrengthen the cloth. A good deal of butter is 

likewiſe ſalted here for the London market, and a cow 
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paſtured upon the low grounds, is computed to yield 3 
 firkins of 561b, each, during the ſeaſon. A number of 
hogs are alſo fed upon oat meal, and ſold to manufac- 
turers in Lancaſhire, 

In the neighbourhood of Paitley Bridges do are a 
conſiderable number of lead mines. The land, as we 
proceeded to Graſſington, was of inferior quality; a great 
part of it common or waſte, and paſtured with ſheep of 
a bad ſort, and in as bad condition. About Graſſigton 
the ſoil turns better, and the low grounds are all incloſ. 
ed. Oats are the chief grain ſown here; but almoſt the 
whole of this neighbourhood is kept in graſs, and em- 
ployed in feeding cattle and OY for the . mar- 
ket. | 

Leaving Graſüngton we paſſed. 4 a * range 
of un cultivated moors, and arrived at Settle. At this place 
we ſaw the 'fine(t graſs we ever viewed. Indeed the 
richneſs of the ſoil is hardly-credible to thoſe who have 
not ſeen it, and the poſſeſſors were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that it is of greater value to them when _ in 
graſs, than when cultivated by the plough. 

The nature of the ſoil in the eee of Settle, 
is what is called a hazle mould, incumbent upon a dry 
bottom. The farms are generally ſmall, and the occu- 
piers ſeldom have leaſes. Great part of the higher 
grounds are ſtill common, and conſequently unimprovedz: 
They are paſtured with ſhitep and Scots cattle, which 
are aſterwards fed off upon the lower grounds. The 
ſheep bred here are called the Malham breed, and we 
received favourable accounts of them. Conſidering the 
great quantity of waſte ground, it is ſurpriſing the pro- 
prietors have not turned their attemion more to plant- 
ing, as we received great complaints of the ſcarcity of 
wood, Coals are likewiſe ſcarce, which it was thought 

might be remedied, if proprietors were diſpoſed to hold 
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out rewards or favourable leaſes to thoſe who discovered 
. 

At Settle we has an erte of ſceing a great ſhow 
of fat cattle of the country breed. They were all long 
horned, and ſcemed in ſhape, ſkin, and other circum- 
ſtances, to be nearly the ſame as the Iriſh breed. We 
learned, that of late there had not been the ſame atten- 
tion paid as formerly to keep the breed pure, by ſeleQting 
proper bulls. Be this as it may, the long horned breed of 
cattle, which prevails over the weſtern part of the iſland, 
from the thickneſs of their ſkin, and the hardneſs cf 
their conſtitutions, are much better calculated to undergo 
the viciflitudes of this climate, than the ſhort WIR 
breed of the eaſtern coaſts, | 

Left Settle and proceeded to Ingleton. The land all 
ncloſed, and almoſt wholly in graſs of the richeſt qua- 
lity. No turnips to be ſeen ſince we left Pately Bridge, 
and hardly a ſtack of corn, In ſhort, from the plenty 
of graſs, and ſcarcity of corn fields, we were ready to 
conjecture that the inhabitants of this part of Yorkſhire 
lived upon butcher meat altogether. 

Leaving Ingleton, we proceeded for Dent Dale, the 
moſt weſtern extremity of the county. | | 

Upon the road we called upon Bryan Waller, Eſq; 
at Maiſongill, from whom we had the following ac- 
counts of the huſbandry in his neighbourhood : 

Soil a ſtrong. loam, and from the wetneſs of the cli. 
mate, unfit for ploughing—generally poſſeſſed by ſmall 
; proprietors, and partly ſet upon leaſcs of 3, 7, and 9 
years. Land ſet here by the cuſtomary acre, 3 acres of 
this meaſure being equal to 5 ſtatute acres. Small tithes 
paid in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of hay. The 
farmer allowed to plow but a ſmall part of the land, of. 
ten but eight acres where he poſſeſſes a hundred. Plough- 
ung more practiſed formerly, but breeding and feeding 


cattle is now thought more profitable, No turnips 
Cattle fed in the houſe during the winter months upon 
hay, which renders beef very high in the ſpring. A 
number of Scotch cattle wintered upon the paſtures, 
which are diſpoſed of by Midſummer; the commons are 
locked with Scotch ſheep, the large breed being thought 
above the paſture, Cattle that are bred here are all of 
the long horned kind. No land watered—thinks it 
would be hurtful in this cold country, Very little fal- 
Jow, and no attention paid to the plough. Lime ap- 
plied to the paſture graſs, and mixed with earth and 
cow dung—the remainder of the dung laid upon the 
ſields that have been cut for hay. Plough wrought with. 
three horſes, often four, and all yoked in a line. Land 
all incloſed, except the commons, partly with hedges; 
and partly with .ſtone walls. Incloſing has increaſed 
rents greatly. A great deal of waſte land in the moors 
which he cannot. ſay is improvable, as planting is not 
found to anſwer. Wages high. Labourers 18. 8d. per 
day and victuals, during hay time and harveſt. Some 
of the lands are drained—ſhoulder drains have been found 
to anſwer upon moſſy ſoil, where it is improper to put 
ſtones z; but in general all drains are built with walls, 
nnd covered with flags. "Thinks paring and burning not 
good farming. -- Wood very ſcarce in this part of the 
country. Farm houſes rather ſtand too much in the vil- 
lages, and- therefore inconvenient. Some cotton mills 
which employ a good number of hands no other ma- 
nuſactures. Does not think the people trouble their 
heads much about improvements, and thinks the pre- 
ſent ſtock of ſheep well adapted to the ſoil and climate. 
- Continued our journey to Dent. A great deal of good 
land, but the general quality of the ſoil thin, and a moiſt _ 
bottom. Learned that there was a conſiderable quantity 
ol butter ſalted in this tract, and diſpoſed of at Skipton. 
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Anived at Dent after a tedious and difagreeable j journey, - 
having, in the courſe of it, paſſed through a ſmall part 
of Lancaſhire, and travelled about eight miles in the 
er of Weſtmoreland. 

We entered Dent Dale from the weſt, and pro- 
ceeded down the Dale to the town of Dent, which is 
nearly in the centre. This Dale is entirely ſurrounded 
with high mountains, and has only one opening from 
the weſt, where a carriage can enter with ſafety. It is 
about 12 miles in length, and from one and a half to 
two miles in breadth. The whole Dale is encloſed ; and, 
viewed from the higher grounds, preſents the Jenny of 

a terreſtrial paradiſe, 


At Dent we received the fellowing. information rels⸗ | 
tive to the ſtate of the Dale 
Eſtates are ſmall, and chiefly in the natural poſſeſſion 
of the proprietors, Incloſures ſmall, and moltly graſs. 
No farms above L. 5o a-year, and none but yearly leaſes 
granted. Sheep moſtly from Scotland. Few cattle are 
fed for the butcher, but a great number of milch cows 
are kept, and large quantities of butter and cheeſe pro- 
duced.” The hills in the neighbourhood of the Dale, are 
all common, and dividing them among the different pro- 
prietors, it is ſuppoſed, would be attended with beneficial 
. conſequences. A conſiderable quantity of ſtockings 
wrought by women upon wires, which are diſpoſed of 
at Kendal, Very few turnips cultivated, hay being the 
chief dependence in winter. Small tithes only drawn 
in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of the great ones, 
Returned from Dent to Ingleton, where we met, a- 
greeable to appointment, with Mr Ellerſhaw, of Chappel 
le Dale, about four miles from this place. Mr Eller- 
ſhaw gave us the ſirſt account of watering land, which 
is done by him, and ſeveral of his neighbours, to great 
advantage: he floats it early in the ſpring, which not on» 
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ly rots the moſs, but enriches the land- conſiderably, 

he commons here are all ſtinted every man who enjoys a 
| privilege being reſtricted to the quantity of ſtock he is to 
put on them. There is not much land limed i in the 
neighbourhood, and what is done, is applied very 
ſparingly. Few or no leaſes granted; and thoſe are, 
of ſhort duration. Tithes drawn in kind ; but Mr El- 
lerſhaw thinks it would be for the peace and intereſt 
of the community to have them valued. No turnips 
raiſed. Sheep generally of the Scotch kind. Wool fold 
at Gs, 3d. per ſtone this ſeaſon. Some ſtockings knit 
ſor the Kendal market, 
At Gargrave, half way between Settle 4 Skipton; 
we ſaw molt excellent fields of graſs. It i is impoſlible to 
ſay what ſorts of ſeeds had been ſown, or whether any 
had been ſown at all; they ſeemed a mixture of all ſorts ' 
of hay ſeeds, but richer graſs cannot grow. _ 

Arrived at Skipton. This place which ſtands i. in the 


middle of the diſtrict of Craven, i is for diſtinẽtion uſually 


called Skipton in Crayen. 

At Skipton there | is 2 large houſe e in fas 
and combing wool. About 3000 packs are bought each 
ſeaſon from Lincoln, Nottingham, Leiceſter, and Rut- 
land ſhires. Aſter it is ſorted and combed, it is ſpun at 
the companies mills, at Linton and Addin ham in the 
_ neighbourhood, and made into ſtuffs, VIZ. ſhalloons, 
callimancoes, and all ſorts of double goods. The noyles 
from the combing are uſed ſor the ee and Rochs 
dale trade. | 

The proprietors in the vale are, the Duke of Devon. 
ſhire, Lord Thanet, and a number of ſmall freeholders, 
Farms of different fizes ; but the majority rather ſmall, 

Soil deep and rich. The whole vale almoſt in graſs, 
| being from the wetneſs of the climate accounted unfi 


for corn, What land is ploughed, is upon the higher 
| B 
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ground, and oats the principal crop, Few or no turnipy 
cultivated, All the vale is incloſed. Incloſures ſmall. 
Very little wood but a great part of the moors might be 
planted to advantage®. Proviſions high, beef being at 
this time 4d. and often 5d, and 53d, Corn brought here 
from Richmond in the North Riding. Roads good. 
Farm houſes in general well ſituated. Lord Thanet's 
eſtate upon leaſe of 14 years. Duke of Devonſhire | 
grants none, Lord Thanet formerly granted leaſes for 
at years, and the eſtate was much improved. Other 
eſtates where leaſes have not been granted are not 
half ſo much improved. The covenants laid down by 
Lord Thanet are only to fallow, lime, and manage in a 
huſbandlike manner. No manufactures except ſome 
cotton mills which have done no harm to the agriculture 
of the country. Graſs lands in the vale ſet from 408. to 
0s. per acre, and ſome at L. 3. Plough yoked with 
hree horſes, no oxen uſed. | 
The management from Paitley. bridge to the weſtern 
extremity of the county, is almoſt uniformly the ſame, 
and graſs the ſole object. The people unanimouſly think 
that corn will not pay ſo much rent as graſs, therefore 
raiſe very little, except upon the higher grounds; and at 
the ſame time lay all their manure upon the rich, fertile 
graſs fields in the vale. By this means they are reduced 
to the abſolute neceſſity of purchaſing corn, at an ad- 
vanced price, from other places, where more attention 
is paid to the cultivating it. From what we could learn, 
a great deal more corn was formerly raiſed than now z 


* Not a doubt of it. Scarcely a bleak bill in the ifand where 
wood of the proper fort will not thrive. Many a ſpot is con- 
demned by planters for want of aſcertaining in a fmall nurſery 
on the place, what kind of trees will ſuit the foil and climate, 
previouly to the formation of any PR | 
Mr Pagnes Fricklg. 
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Which i is evident from tiches having decreaſed four-fifhs, | 
in value within theſe thirty or forty years. | 
We learned from the Rev. Mr Wethnell, that the 
huſbandry of Keightly is much in the ſame ſtyle as here, 
only rather more corn raiſed; and that the moors and 
high grounds are uſed for breeding cattle, | 

From Skipton proceeded down Wharfdale to Otley, 
For the firſt four miles the ſoil is barren moor, and per- 
fectly unimproveable, unleſs planting will anſwer, which, 
from the highneſs of the ſituation, is very doubtful. At 
Addingham, the ſoil turns good, and the Whole way to 
Otley remarkably rich. At Sir James Ibbetſon's, at Den- 
ton, there are fine haughs of graſs, and the jncloſures 
larger than we have ſeen in Yorkſhire. | Saw ſome corn 
fields upon the road, but not in good order; and a few 
fields of fallow, not half wrought, Obſerved ſome turnips, 
the firſt we have met with for a long time. Examined 
2 plough z the firſt we have ſeen theſe four days, and it 
appeared to be of the Dutch or Rotherham kind, but of 
wretched conſtruction. The field it was lying in was 
full of quickens, provincially abcr The as al- 

| wholly incloſed, 

At Otley the ſoil is good and the climate diy. Some 
large proprietors; but a greater number of ſmall ones. 
Farms chicfly ſmall, few above L. 5o rent. Land moſtly 
employed in paſture, and ſown with white clover and 
| hay ſecds. Little land watered ; but underſtood ſome 
people have done it to good effect. When land is broke 
up from graſs, three crops are taken, and then a fallow. 
Few turnips are cultivated, Some lime uſed. Har- 
velt early, Land all incloſed, and thought much more 
valuable than when open field, Wood ſcarcer than 
formerly, but a great deal of the waſte land might 
be rome to advantage, Tithes een, at 58. and 
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6s. per acre. Rent of land here 408. per acre, behdsd 
public burthens. Want of leaſes greatly complained 
of. Some cotton mills, which have done good, by em- 
ploying young people. A common lately divided in the 
neighbourhood, which has turned out well. 

Arrived at Leeds. Leeds is ſituated on the river Aire? 
It is a very ancient, and populous town, and was of con- 
ſiderable repute, during the Saxon government. The 
Vvoollen tmatuifattory has flauriſhed here for ſeveral ages, 
which has both entiched the inhabitants, and increaſed 
the value of all the- land in the neighbourhood, 

The folſowing is the moſt acturate accounts we could 
procure of the ſtate of huſbandry near Leeds: | 

The foil variable—a great part of it good, generally 
loam upon a clay bottom. Climate dry. Land poſſeſ- 
fed by ſmall proprietors, and moſtly occupied by manu. 
facturers: a few of what are here called large farmers, 
Having from 100 to 15% acres of land, Land employ. 
ed partly in paſture, partly in meadow, and a propor- 
tion in tillage, but ought to be all in graſs upon ac- 
count of the great demand from Leeds for milk. Some 
clover and rye-graſs ſown. The ſtock kept upon the 
' paſtures are cows and horſes belonging to the manufac- 
turers. Part of the land watered and turns out well. 
Grains cultivated are wheat, barlcy, oats, and beans 
alſo ſome rape, and turnips, which are generally ſown 
broadcaſt, A few beans are drilled. Fallowing much 
practiſed. Large quantities of potatoes raifed, and a 
great demand for them. Much lime is uſed, and both 
graſs, and fallow dunged. An excellent manure is got 
from the ſizing boilers' waſte; which is the bones and 
remains of ſheep feet, cows feet, and ſlouphs of horns. 
Horſes only uſed Seed time, and harveſt early, Land 
moſtly incloſed, and rents greatly raiſed thereby, In- 
cloſures from «5 to 8 acres; and the {malleſt ones | moſh | 
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ilyable, being poſſeſſed by clothiers, who have! no uls 
for large ones. Incloſing in a manufacturing county 
muſt increaſe! population. Very little waſte land but 
what might be improved by dividing and inclofing: 
Wapes: Maſons 15s. to 18s. per week; Carpenters 
the ſame. Mill-wrights, 188. to 21s. and day-labourers 
9s. to 128, Journeymen clothiers from gs. to 158. 
per week!“ Ploughmen L. 12 pet annum, with vicz 
tuals and beer. Very little paring and burning; unleſs 
where commons are newly divided—the expence from 
198. to 278. per acre. Not much wood, as land can be 
uſed to far greater advantage otherwiſe. Proviſions higlt 
Beef 44d. and gd. and much higher in ſpring. Roads 
in general but tolerable, owing to their being let to un- 
dertakers; who neglect them. Houſes for manufactures 
well conſtructed; and a great many more wanted. Few 
 leaſes—when granted; their duration from 3 to t5 years; 
The nature of the covenants in them is; that the tenant 
pays all taxes, keeps all in repair, is bound not to break 
up any graſs land, under penalties, that run from L. 5 td 
I. 20 per acre; and to have at leaſt two thirds of the 
farm in graſs; upon the tillage part he muſt not take 
above 3 crops without fallowing, and all the fallow 
muſt be limed. 

Broad cloth and othet Kinds of Soglteh od are md 
nuſactured here, which has greatly increaſed rents. There 
are no agricultural ſocieties, but the people have a great 
turn ſor improvements —the expence is not regarded; 

ver two yeats ſince the cry was, among ſome of the rich; 
„there wants a war to reduce wages,” horrid expedient, need 
motive! Who is ſo well entitled to a comfortable maintenance as 
the labouring clothier, from the fruits of whole toils the mer- 
chants, &. amaſs their immeuſt fortunes? But it is plain, there 
are ſome callous fouls who are never happy but when the poor 


are miſcrable. I had no idea at the time that 35s. per week was 
the naa imum of wages ſo grudgingly paid, Ji, Payne, Eg. 


—— — 
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Several incloſure bills paſſed for moors in the neighbour- 
hood, which have produced the moſt beneficial conſe- 
quences. Tithes, both ſmall and great, drawn in kind; 
but the general opinion is, that a compenſation in money, 
in place of them, would operate as 4 great encourage- 
ment to improvements. It was alſo the opinion of our 


informers, that a general incloſure bill, upon proper 


principles; would be of great public utility as by it, 
they ſaid, much expence would be ſaved to individuals,“ 
houſes would be provided for manufacturers, and the 
people prevented from emigrating. _ 

Left Leeds; and proceeded to Bradford. Ruther more 
corn land than we have as yet ſeen during the ſurvey; 
but all in bad order. A good deal of oak wood at Kirk- 
(all Abbey, about 3 miles from Leeds; Obſerved a 
plough at work, and drawn by 4 ſtout horſes all in a 
line. The plough of a very indifferent conſtruction, and 
taking a very ebb furrow, not the depth of what a horſes 
will do when properly yoked abreaſt=the land very 
much damaged by the large ſweep the horſes took when 
turning. Saw another plough upon a ſoft moor going 
with 3 horſes—a very ebb furrow but the ſtraighteſt we 
have as yet ſcen in Yorkſhire, Indeed in thoſe parts of 


the country we have hitherto ſurveyed, ploughs are fo 


ſcarce, that they may almoſt, like horſes dt Venice; be 


ſhewn as a curioſity. | 7 
The nature of the foil in the neighbourhood of Brad. 


But what would. become of the poor but hone/t attorney, 
officers of parliament, and a long train of &c. & e. who obtain a 
decent livelihood from the trifling fees of every individual incloſure 
bill—all theſe of infinite uſe to the community, and muſt be 
encouraged whether the waſtcs be incloſed or not, The waſte 
lands, in the dribbling difficult way they are at preſent incloſed; 
will coſt the country upwards of twenty millions to theſe gentry 


&c. which on a general incloſure bill would be done for leſs than 


one, W. Payne, Eee. 
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hard is yarious, ſome parts being rich loam, and others 
of à cold watery quality Climate healthful. Land is 
poſſeſſed by ſmall proprietors, and occupied by ſmall 
Farmers and manufacturers. It is almoſt all in graſs, 
and the ſeeds fown are moſily thoſe called, natural hay- 
ſeeds. Cows are the principal Rock that is kept. Where 
the land is in tillage, wheat and beans are fown in ſmall 
quantities, but oats are the principal crop. Some good 
farmers adopt the modern rotation of turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, Fallowing i is practiſed, but often in 


a very ſlovenly manner, and the rotation in that caſe is, 


wheat, oats and oats ; or wheat, beans, and oats. The 
country is all incloſed; incloſures ſmall, few exceeding 
6 acres, and by them the country has both been enriched 
and the land improved. Labourers wages gs. per week. 


Ploughmen L. 12 per annum, with victuals, lodging, 


and waſhing. Paring and burning only practiſed where 
heath ground is broke up. Few leaſes are granted, thoſe 
that are, generally for x1 years, and the covenants are, to 
lime all the fallows ; not to take more crops than 33 to 
keep the premiſes in repair; not to ſell hay, ſtraw, or 
manure, provincially, illage; and not to aſſign. No 
practiſes can be pointed out here, that would be of ad- 
vantage in other diſtricts, the inhabitant having both 
their minds and capitals fixed upon trade, 

_ Arrived at Hallifax—the whole country from Brad- 
ford to this place, being almoſt a continued village, 
roads bad ever fince we leſt Leeds, and materials very 


ſcarce. Obſerved moſt of the roads provided with a foot- 


path, paved with free ſtones, which is a moſt uſeſul 
meaſure ; but, ſtrange to tell, every perſon upon horſe- 
back uſes the foot paths, 

Halifax is a large and populous town, and is ſituated 
upon the river Calder. It ſtands upon a gentle deſcent 
from caſt to welt, which makes it pleaſant and conve- 
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picnt. The houſes are, in general, OY af brick; 
though free.ſtone appears to abound in the neighbaur., - 
hood ; and as little attention appears to have been paid 
to the laying out of the town at firſt, the ſtregts and 
buildings axe rathey irregular and confuſed. The woollep 
manufacture has here flouriſhed for near three centuries 5 
and though the ſoil in the neighbourhood has been ori- 
ginally barren, and probably for that reaſon, was choſen 
a8 a proper place ſor carying on manufactures, yet the 
induſtry of the people has been fo great, as to improve 
almpſt every ſpot near the place, thereby making good 
the « old proverb, that a barren ſoil is an Ketllent whet- 
ſtone tq promote induſtry. - x 
The pariſh of Halifaz is in the wapentake of Morley, 
and conſiſts of 46 townthips or hamlets. The pariſh is of 
great extent, anf ſuppoſed equal in ſize to the whole 
county: of Rutland, It is about 17 miles in length, and 
31 in breadth. From this extent it clearly appears that 
the ground muſt have been a barren waſte, and the po- 
pulation of ſmall amount, when the pariſh was formed, 
3 parts of the pariſh afford coals, which are ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary for carrying on that extenſive trade, 
for which this neighbourhood is famous. The air 1s 
good, and chiefly blows from the weſt and ſouth-weſt, 
ang often attended with heavy falls of rain; but, as there 
is but little leyel land in the pariſh, the rain which falls 
ſoon rpns off, and of conſequence the country is clean 
and dry, which contributes both to the eaſc and health 
pr the inhabitants. | 
We obſerved ſome fences of a very uncommon kind 
in this neighborhood. Large flag ſtones of 3 feet height, 
ſet upon their end, are faſtened in the ground, which 
make a fence both complete and agreeable, We cannot 
ſprak to the ene but as ſtones of that kind are berg 
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in plenty ; we ſuppoſe a fence of this kind will bg: com- 
paratively cheap. 

Waited upon William Walker, Eſq; at Crow-nefl near 
Halifax, and examined his improvements, which are 
executed with ſingular taſte and ingenuity. Mr Walker 
waters his ground with great ſucceſs, which is all laid off 
with much attention for that purpoſe. All his incloſures 
are in perfect orders and his farm. onder are in the neateſt 
condition. 

Mr Walker was ſo kind as to fayour us with the fol. 
- owing account of the huſbandry of the pariſh of Halifax; 

'The ſoil varies much, but in general is naturally poor. 
Proprietors both large and ſmall. Farms moſtly ſmall, and 

occupied by manufacturers, for the convenieney of keeping 
a a cow or two for the uſe of their families, and horſes for 
conveying their goods to the mill and to the markets. 
The land is principally in meadow paſture graſs, and is 
ſown with natural hay-ſeeds, rib-graſs, and rye-graſs ; 
and where it is not uſed by the manufacturer, as men- 
tioned above, it is paſtured with a mixed ſtock of horned 
cattle and ſheep, Great advantages are found to reſult 
from overflowing the meadows at proper ſeaſons, and 
particularly in time of floods, Land is generally fallowed 
after the third crop. Sometimes turnips are taken upon 
the fallow, then barley, clover, wheat, or oats. A ſmall 
quantity of wheat is ſown, and very few beans, The 
lands, except the heathy moors, are_moſtly incloſed ; but 
there are doubts, whether any adyantages at all have re- 
ſulted from incloſing the waſte lands in this pariſh. 
The ſize of incloſures are in general from 2 to 4 acres. 
Incloſing in this pariſh has certainly had no tendency to 
decreaſe population. The extent of waſte ground, if 
we include the heath, can ſcarcely be gueſſed at. It is, 
however, very conſiderable, and there is ſome worth the 
expence of incloſing for cultivation: at any rate, it is 
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worthy of conſideration, whether it is not a deſirable 
object, that each ſreeholder's property be aſcertained, 
that ſuch as are inclined to improvement, may do ſo by 
planting, or otherwiſe. Wages high; huſbandmen pet 
from 18d. to 20d. per day; in time of harveſt 2s, Great 
attention is paid to draining, which is done in 2 com- 
plete manner with ſtones. A very inconſiderable quan- 
tity of wood-land in this pariſh. Price of proviſions, | 
butter 12d. beef 321. and 31d; mutton 471. and $9. ; veal 
4d. and 44d. The roads are very bad. "The houſes and 
offices are built for the accommodation of the manuſac: 
turer, not of the farmer, Leaſes are granted for vari- 
ous terme, from 7 to 21- years; but very frequently no 
leaſes at all are granted. The principle manufacture 
here is woollen and worſted goods, and ſome cottons. 
Manufactures are the grand object of perſons of all de- 
fcriptions, and the land is divided into ſmall farms, in 
aid of the manufacturer. There are very ſew who at- 
tend, in any degree, to the cultivation and improvement 
of the ground, ISA is n wy as 2 MOOR ob- 
ject. - 5 8 
Set off for Wakefield. The ſoil TFH I thin for 7 
conſiderable part of the way, and. rather of an inferior 
quality. At Dewſbury the ground turned better, and a 
number of - fine fields appeared upon the banks of the 
Calder below that place, The road from Halifax to 
Wakefield was in moſt ſhocking condition, and the heavie{t 
ſtage we have travelled. Obſerved the materials are of 
bad quality, and that to render them harder, a great 
part of them are burnt beſore they are laid on the road ; 
alſo that clay was burnt into a kind of brick, and uſed 
likewiſe for repairing the roads. Want of proper ma- 
terials is a local diſadvantage, for which the road ſur- 
veyors can never be blamed. They ſeemed however, to 
uf, to be carrying on repairs upon bad principles: in- 
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Nead of cling up the old ruts, which were very deep, 
and levelling the ſurface, a new covering was laid on in- 
diſcriminately, which will never bed firmly, or conſo- 
lidate in any ſituation. Beſides, the repairs were car- 
rying on at an improper ſeaſon; for the roads appeared 

to receive conſiderable damage from driving the mate- 
rials, | 

| Saw three large ſtrong horſes this afternoon, drawing 2 
light break harrow, which might have been cafily worked 
with two. The horſes in this part of the country go 
uniformly in aline, and ſeem much ſtronger than any we 
ſaw in the northern parts of the Riding. 

Wakefield is a large well-built market town, and poſe 
ſeſſes a conſiderable ſhare of the cloathing trade. It is 
very populous, and has two market days weekly, at 
which great quantities of cloth, wool, corn, and provi- 
ſions of all kinds are ſold. It ſtands upon the river 
Calder, which by an act of Parliament in 1698 was made 
navigable as far as this place. A canal is, at this preſent 
time, making from hence to Barnſley. 

From Wakefield to Pontefraft, the ſoil is much drier, 
and corn fields more numerous. Paſſed a large common 
field, which appeared in very bad order. Arrived at 
Pontefract, and met with a number of intelligent far- 
mers, from whom we received much information, They 
all concurred in one ſentiment with regard to tithes, viz, 
that it would be a material encouragement to improve- 
ments if they were commuted ; alſo that every common 
field in the kingdom ought to be divided. | 

Waited upon Mr Green at Cridling Park, near Ferry- 


bridge. Mr Green rents this farm from one of the 


colleges at Cambridge. Is a complete farmer, and keeps 
his land in good order, but is abſurdly reſtricted by his 
leaſe from breaking up old graſs. 


Proceeded ſouthward for 3 oo: Gill's at Notton, The 
2 * 
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lands upon the road are of good quality, and well farmed, 
Fallows clean. Saw ſome very large fields of wheat 
making a vigorous appearance, 


Information from Mr Gill, 


Soil generally of good quality, part of it gravel, the 
reſt clay upon a wet bottom. About two-thirds of the 
ground kept in tillage, and one-third in paſture. Red 
and white clover ſown with rye-graſs. Breeds a few 
horſes, and feeds both cattle and ſheep. Rotation—fal- 
low, upon which turnips are taken, barley, clover, and 
wheat, ſometimes oats, Uſes a good deal of lime, but 
applies only 30 buſhels to the acre. Brings great quan- 
tities of bones from Sheffield, which is at 20 miles diſ- 
tance, and lays on 50 buſhels per acre ; coſts from 1 fd. 
to 18d. per buſhel, beſides carriage. Plough of the 
Dutch kind, and wrought moſtly with two horſes abreaſt, 
but ſometimes with four in ſtrong land. Carts of the 
ordinary conſtruction of the country, and drawn by three 
Horſes. Land all incloſed, which Mr Gill thinks of great 
advantage. Size of incloſures from 2 to 14 acres. 


Thinks ſmall incloſures very hurtful. There are ſeveral 


common fields in the neighbourhood, which ſhould be 
divided and incloſed ; very little waſte land; wages of a 
ploughman, L. 1x per annum, and victuals. A good 
deal of land is drained, big ſtones being ſet in the bottom 
of the drain, leaning towards one another, and filled up 


with ſmall ſtones. Paring and burning practiſed here; 


but the landlord's conſent muſt be got—expence 208. per 


acre. Roads generally good and well managed, but 


materials bad. Funds are 6 days labour of a team for 
L. 50 rent, and gd. per pound aſſeſſment upon the rent. 
No leaſes granted, which he thinks retards improve- 


ments. Tithes paid for in money, at the rate of 6s. 
or 78. per acre. Sheep in this neighbourhood are either 
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of the Scotch kind, or purchaſed at Peniſton, from the 
moors in the weſtern parts of the county: the wool of 
the former ſells for about 8d. per lb. the other 9d. Peo- 
ple have a turn for improvements, and know no obſtacles _ 
but the want of leaſes, and payment of tithes. 
Arrived at Bretton hall, the ſeat of Mr Beaumont, 
and experienced the greateſt attention from that gentle- 
man. He was at the trouble perſonally to ſhew us a 
part of his large eſtate, which is farmed in as complete 
a ſtyle as any in Yorkſhire. Saw very fine broadcaſt 
tnrnips at Mr Brook's, one of Mr Beaumont's tenants: 
they were remarkably clean, a thing rather uncommon 
in this country. Were introduced to ſeveral of the 
tenants, whom we found ſenſible, induſtrious men. 
They were buſy ſowing their clover leas with wheat. 
Their young graſſes were making a moſt vigorous, cloſe, 
and equal appearance. Mr Beaumont has a good deal 
of wood upon his eſtate, which is very thriving and pro- 
fitable. Farm-houſes and offices are excellently con- 
ſtructed, and well fituated. Underſtood the late Sir 
Thomas Blacket, Mr Beaumont's father-in-law, was 
very attentive to theſe matters; and although he granted 
no leaſes, was otherwiſe a kind and indulgent maſter, 
The ſoil here is variable, chiefly hazle kind of earth, 
mixed with clay and a loamy ſand, both retentive of wa- 
ter. Some parts dry and ſharp, well adapted for tur- 
nips, which are generally cultivated upon all the fallows, 
and eaten with ſheep. Proprietors here, are Mr Beau. 
mont, Mr Wentworth, Mr Stanhope, &c. Size of 
farms from 150 to 200 acres. Land chiefly in til- 
lage; one. third only kept in paſture; ſeveral rotations 
of crops are practiſed.— 1ſt, fallow, wheat, oats, and 
barley. 2d, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. Often 
hay- ſeeds and white clover is ſown with the barley, upon 
which ſheep are paſtured for two or three years, No 
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land watered, but thought adviſeable when opportunity 
allows. Manures uſed are dung, lime, rape duſt, and 
lately a great deal of bones. Mr Hague, one of Mr 
Beaumont's tenants, ſays bones anſwer belt on the tur- 
nip land, 1co buſhels of bone, and ſour loads of dung, 
mixed with good earth, is laid upon a flatute acrc. 
Quantity of lime applied to the acre, generally about 90 
buſhels. Rape duſt one chalder per acre, price L. 3: 128. 
beſides carriage. Rape often ſown for ſheep feed, but 
not cultivated for ſeed ; at leaſt what is done, is in very 
ſmall quantities, Carriages with broad wheels are uſed 
ſor the fields, and narrow wheels for the roads. Ploughs 
uſed are of the Duch or Rotherham kind, yoked ſome. 
times with two horſes abreaſt, at other times three ina line: 
No oxen uſed; wheat fown from the beginning of October, 
to the end of November; ſometimes to February, aſter 
turnips : but that ſeaſon not approved of: ſpring corn in 
March and April. Harvelt variable; generally commences 
about the 18th Auguſt, and over by Michaelmas. Land 
chiefly incloſed; incloſing of great advantage, and thought 
to be one-fourth more value than open field. Incloſures 
from two to twenty acres ; average about ten acres ; in- 
cloſing thought to increaſe population. A few common 
ficlds in the neighbourhood, and theſe thought to be 
under bad management ; very little waſte land : wages 
for ploughmen L. 12 per annum, with victuals, waſhing, 
and drink. In harveſt, labourers 28. per day, and 25. 6d. 
with beer. Hours of work from fix to ſix, with one hour 
allowed to dinner, and another for the two drinkings : 
in winter from light to dark. Draining a moſt neceſſary 
article of improvement, and great attention beſtowed on 
it ; two ſtones being ſet up leaning on each other, and 
the drain filled up with ſmall ſtones. Paring and burn- 
ing practiſed, but not thought good farming; expence 

when done 21s. per acre, with beer, which makes it 
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equal to 243. A good deal of oak and aſh wood in the 
neighbourhood, generally cut once in 21 years, a regu- 
Jar portion being done annually, ſometimes ſells ſo high 
as L. do per acre. Provifions—beef from 3d. to 5d. 
mutton 424. z butter 11d. and 18. all avoirdupoies weight. 
Roads in this townſhip good, but bad in many others; 
| ſupported by the ſtatute work of ſix days labour of a team 
for every L. 50 rent, and 6d. a pound aſſeſſment; but 
this rate may be raiſed higher by the Juſtices, if they ſce 
neceſſary. Farm houſes and oſſices good, and well con- 
ſiruted for ſerving the purpoſes of huſbandry, Some 
manufactures creeping in, which are raiſing wages. 
The people here have a great turn to improvements, and 
have no obſtacle but want of leaſes; which, from the 
kindneſs of their landlord, is little felt. There is no re- 
ſtriction upon their management that is hurtful, but one, 
which prevents them ſrom breaking up their eons land 
that has lain Gx years, without the landlord's conſent. 
Mx Blinger at Emly Woodhouſe, upon Mr Beaumont's 
eſlate, practiſes the dri] huſbandry both for wheat, peaſe, 
and beans ; but does not think drilling at all times and 
in every ſituation, adviſcable. Mr 9linger uſes a machine 
for threſhing his: corn, which he thinks does the work 
much better than is done by the fail ; and theſe machines 
are particularly neccflary here, ſince wages became ſo 
cxtravagantly high. No want of hands in this neigh- 
bourhood to cut the crop. In the year 1792, the ſcar- 


city was great in the Ealt Riding, but felt here no far. 


ther than riſing wages. An incloſing bill lately paſſed 
for dividing land near Wakefield ; but as it is not yet 
put in execution, cannot ſay how it will operate, Mr 
 Beaumont's tenants were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
all commons ought to be divided, as they know ſome 


that formerly carried only a ſew beggarly Wespe nan, 
improved into rich corn fields, 


K 


Arrived at Barnſley, which is ſituated in the Wapen. 
take of Staincroſs ; it carries on a conſiderable trade in 
wire, and has a manufactory for bleaching and weav- 
ing linen yarn, which is in a flouriſhing ſtate, There 
is a weekly market held held here, where corn and all 
ſorts of proviſions are ſold, It being market day when 
we were there, had an opportunity to ſee the quality of 
the different grains. Wheat and barley good, but the 
oats yery indifferent, which in general we und to be the 
caſe over all the Weſt Riding. | 

The land to the ſouthward of Barnſley of the fineſt 
quality, being either a clay of a loam fit for turnips, and 
a great proportion of it kept in tillage, Mr Hemming- 
way, at Wombwell, gave us an account of his practice, 
which is very corre, He keeps about one-fourth of 
his farm in paſture, which is ſown down with white clo- 
yer and hay ſeeds ; ſometimes ſows red clover by itſelf, 
paſtures it in the ſpring, and then lets the crop ſtand for 
ſeed; ſows white clover ſor the ſame purpoſe, and has 
ein 6 buſhels red, and 4 buſhels white, per acre, If 
good in quality, a buſhel weighs 66 lb. Employs his 
paſture to ſupport his farm ſtock, and in ſęeding ewes 
and lambs—<wes of the long woolled kind from North- 
umberland, and rams of the Bakewell breed, Does not 
water any land, but approves of it when ſituation allows. 


Cultivates turnips in large quantities, ſome of them dril- 


led. Fallows every fourth year, and manures with dung, 
rape duſt, and bones. Plough of the Dutch kind, and 
wrought with two horſes abreaſt. Carts long in the 
body, and of the ſame conſtruction with the reſt of the 
country, Land moſtly incloſed—incloſures from 5 to 
15 acres. Does not think incloſing can ever decreaſe 
population. Pares and burns old graſs land; expence 
218. per acre. Pays great attention to draining—makes 
the drains 2 feet deep, 18 inches wide at top, and 12 at 
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bottom, and fills them with ſtones. Roads very bad; 
and materials ſcarce. Few leaſes granted, which he 
thinks a bad plan. 32 
From Barnſley to peniſton the country falls off, being | 
of a mooriſh ſoil near the latter place. A market for ſheep 
is held at Peniſton, and large quantites of thoſe that go by 
that name, are ſold weekly. They are bred on the moors 
to the weſtward of Peniſton, and on thoſe of Cheſhire 
and Derbyſhire prices at preſent low, and ſale, dull; 
The climate cold and backward to vegetation, © Soil very 
variable, but moſtly wet and ſpongy, and a great deal 
of moor carrying little but heath. Proprietors ſmall; 
Mr Boſville of Gurthwaite, the repreſentative of one of 
the oldeſt families in the, county, being the only large 
one. Farms likewiſe ſmall, except upon the moors, In 
the vicinity of tae town about one half is ploughed, but 
in the moors there is little or no tillage at all. The ſtock 
is ſheep and long horned eattle; of the Derbyſhire breed, 
which are ſmaller than the Craven breed, Little grain 
is cultivated, except oats and a ſmall quantity of wheat, 
Dung chiefly applied to the meadow land that has been 
cut for hay, and 2 chalders of lime per acre laid upon 
the fallows, Plough wrought with 4 horſes, yoked in a 
line. Few oxen uſed. Sced time and harveſt late, 
ſometimes November before the harveſt is, concluded! 
Some land about the place incloſed, but to the weſtward 
it is all common moors; which ought at leaſt to be 
divided; and every man's property laid by itſelf; A 
great deal of the land needs draining, but the proper 
method of doing it not well underſtood, Farmers gene- 
rally debarred from pairing and burning, but thought a 
great means of improvement, upon ſome lands, Few 
proprietors grant leaſes, The Rev, Mr Horſefall⸗ 
in anfwer to this queſtion , ſaid, if he was a en c 
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he would lay out his money more frankly under the fe- 


curity of a leaſe, than if he had none. Many reſtric- 
tions are in the leaſes, or yearly bargains, Some far- 
mers thought to need them, but an active induſtrious 
man Hurt by limitations. | 
Left Peniſton for Sheffield. Moſt of the way the 
foil indifferent. Saw ſome patches of turnips, but none 


of them good. Road to Sheffield high, and very unequal. 


Fine country to the ande and abounding with 
oak- wood. | 

| Sheffield is ſituated upon the river r Don, and has long 
been a ſtaple place for cutlery ware of all kinds. It is a 
populous town, containing not leſs than 40,200 inha- 


bitants. The lord of the manor is the Duke of Norſolk, 


who likewiſe 1 a large eſtate in this part of the 
Riding. 

The ſoil in the neighbourtiood of Sheffield is generally 
a hazle loam, well calculated for turnips. Climate mid- 


dling. Average gage of rain 33 inches in a ſeaſon, which 


is about a medium betwixt what falls in Lancaſhire, and 
on the caſt coaſt. Large (proprietors are the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Fitzwilliam, and Counteſs of Bute; but 
there is a number of ſmall freeholders. Farms ſmall in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, from 25 to 60 acres z and the 
Duke of Norfolk, upon his eſtate, is reducing their ſize 
as faſt as the leaſes expire, for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants. Near Sheſflicld, three-fourths of the land is 
m paſture; and, at a greater diſtance, about one half. 
Some red clover and rye graſs is fown, but the general 
practice is to ſow white clover with hay-ſeeds. The 
paſture graſs is chiefly ſtocked with milch cows, apd a 


few ſheep, which are moſtly of the Peniſton breed. Little 


land is watered, but approven of when it can be conve- 
niently practiſed. Rotation of crops moſt approved of 


is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. Fallow practiſed, 
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but not on a large ſcale, unleſs in caſe of turnips, A 
great deal of bone-dult uſed, 40 buſhels to the acre, at 
18d. per buſhel ; but this manure has been uſed to the 
extent of 80 buſhels per acre, with advantage, Ploughs 
wrought by two horſes a-breaſl, Large carts and wag- 
gons not approved of, and carts of a fmaller conſtrue- 
tion thought of more utility to the huſbandman, Wages 
for labourers are 105, per week, and a free houſe. Mo- 
ing corn from 6s, to 10s. per acre, graſs 3s. No want 
of hands for harveit work. Paring and burning appro- 
ved of on old graſs land; expence 218. per acre, Coun- 
try not ſufficiently wooded z a great deal more wanted, 
The Duke of Norfolk has about 1500 acres of wood in 
this pariſh; cuts once in 24 years, and leaves a number 
of trees of different ages each cutting, 

From Mr Odey, at Darnhill, near Sheffield, we 1 
ed that no regular rotation of cropping was practiſed, 
and that little land was ſummer fallowed. He farther 
informed us, that tithes were a great obſtacle to improve. 
ments, When he entered to the farm he occupies, four 
loads of wheat were only produced upon the acre, but 
owing to the improvements made by him, the produce 
is augmented to twelve loads; and he conſidered it as a 
great hardſhip, that the tenth of this aditional produce 
ſhould be carried off by a man who had born no part of 
the expence. 

Leaving Sheſheld, we came to Rotherham, which is 
a place famous for iron works. Examined ſeveral farms 
in the neighbouahood, which are generally in good or- 
der, particularly that of Mr Taylor at Canklaw Mills. 
This farm is held upon a leaſe of 21 years from the 
Duke of Norfolk, and appears under excellent manage · 
ment. 

Mr Taylor deals largely in the turnip and graſs huſ- 
bandry, His land n for turnips next ſeaſon had, 
c | 2 Ho. 
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when we were there, (November vun } got three plough- 
ings, and appeared almoſt as clean as many ſummer ſal- 
lows. His incloſures are in capital order, all the hedges 
being neatly dreſſed, and completely fencible. Keeps 
a great many ſheep, which are of the Dilley breed; 
and his paſtures are of fine quality, being as cloſe at-the 
bottom as if 10 9955 old, uk wu! FO ſown 
flown, | ; | 

At Aldwark near e Gn we received the fol 
lowing information from Mr Wigfull : 

'The ſoil about two' or three miles round this place, 
is in general a rich hazle loam, and the climate is warm 
and dry. The principal proprietors are the Duke of 
Norfolk, Duke of Leeds, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl of 
Strafford, Mr Foljambe, and the Meſirs Walkers. But 
there are alſo a' great number of ſmall proprietors. 
Farms ſmall in ſize, being "moſtly from 20 to 70 acreer, 
and kept nearly in equal proportions of paſture and til. 
lage. The graſſes cultivated, are chiefly white clover 
and hay-ſeeds. Red clover is ſown by itſelf, and re- 
ſerved for ſeed. Not many cattle or ſheep bred in the 
neighbourhood, but a good number of horſes ſince they 
advanced in price. All kinds of grain are cultivated 
here; and the general rotation is fallow or turnips, bar- 
ley, clover, and wheat. The manures uſed, are ſtable 
dung, rape duſt, bc ne duſt, horn ſhavings, &c: Land 
moſtly incloſed, which Mr Wigſull thinks has increaſed 
the value of land one-fourth. + The wages here are high; 
ploughmen 10s. per week, beſides drink. Labourers 
Is. Gd. and 25. per day. Farm houſes and olhces are 
very improperly ſituated. They ovght to be placed, if 
poſſible, in the middle of the farm, and not in a corner 
zs at preſent, The public roads are generally good, 
put a number of the by-ones are in miſerable order, 


Mapufacturos of iron _ 70 axe carried on in de 
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neighbourhood to great extent, which are Wust to pro- 
duce good effects upon agriculture, by increaſing the 
riches of the country, and conſequently affording a ready 
market for every article the farmer raiſes The people 
have a great turn for improvements, but their genius is 
cramped for want of leafes, and by injurious reſtric- 
tions laid on them by the proprietors, Tithes are ge- 
nerally drawn here in kind, both ſmall and great, Mr 
Wigfull ſuggeſted that it would be a great improvement 
in other places of the country, to introduce the ſowing of 
winter tares, which are excellent ſpring food for horſes 
when their keeping is very dear; and was likewiſe of opi- 
nion, it would be a great improvement in his own neigh- 
bourhood, if the corn was cut lower, which would not 
only take the crop up much cleaner, but alſo be the 
means of accumulating a large additional Sr of 
manure. 

The people in this neighbourhood have a great turn 
for improvements, but are prevented by the following 
obſtacles: want of leaſes; reſtrictions in the mode of 
management, which hinders the farmer from exerting 
his abilities, and introducing new practices; and tithes, _ 
when taken in kind. Mr Hall, at Ickles, informed us, 
that the tithe of wheat was ſometimes commuted for 
fifteen ſhillings per acre, when the landlord's rent was 
only twelve ſhillings. Mr Hall has a rape mill, and 
manufactures a great deal of oil, which is generally ſold 
to Lancaſhire, Purchaſes rape ſeed in the Eaſt Rid- 
ing, and Norfolk; preſent price L. 3 per quarter, and 
tive quarters often raiſed upon an acre. | 
' Having a letter from Sir John Sinclair to Earl Fitz- 

william, we procecded to Wentworth-houſe, but un- 
| tukily his Lordſhip was in Northamptonſhire, Delivered 
the letter to Mr Bouns, his chief ſteward, who paid 
us every attention, and from whom we received full in- 


* 
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formation relative to the management of his Lordſhipis 
large and valuable eſtate, Mr Bouns was at the trouble 
of bringing ſome of the principal farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood to us, ſrom whom we received full and accurate 
anſwers to the different queries we had circulated. The 
following is the ſubſtance of the intelligence we receiv- 
. Se 
Boil variable; both clay upon a wet bottom, and a hazle 
loam ; farms ſmall, not many above L. 100 rent, and 
chiefly kept in tillage, not above a fourth part being in 
paſture ; graſſes cultivated are natural hay-ſeeds, white 
cloyer and treſoil; little red cloyer ſown; both ſheep. 
and cattle fed upon the paſtures. The cattle are gener- 
ally of the Craven breed ; ſheep partly of the polled ſort, 
and a good many from the moors above Peniſton. Gen- 
eral rotation of crops is turnips, barley, clover, and 
wheat. Where the land is ſtrong, it is clean ſummer 
fallowed, and ſown with wheat at Michaelmas; of all 
the manures that are uſed, bone duſt is found to have 
the moſt effect; 60 buſhels applied to the acre, and of- 
ten bought ſo high as 20d. per buſhel. Beute and 
carts are of the common ſort; the carts are 5% feet in 
kngth, 3 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 2 ſeet 2 inches 
deep, and will hold x chalder, or 32 buſhels, gener- 
ally drawn by 3 horſes in a line, Few oxen wrought ; 
J.ord Fitzwilliam uſes ſome, but the farmers uſe hor. - 
ſ 28, from the ir being molt expeditious, Land moſtly in- 
cloſed, the advantages of which are great, being eſti. 
mated equal to L.25 per cent.; the incloſures are ſmal!, 
h«ting regulated by the ſize of the farms; few townſhips 
brit what have common ſielde, Md theſe ought to be di- 
yiided. Not much waſle land, but what is of this kind 
is highly improveable. Wages very high; ploughmen 
L. 14 a year, beſides victuals, drink, and waſhing z lab- 
ou ters 28, per day in ſummer, and 16d, in winter Drains 
; | ; of 
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of various ſizes, and filled with ſtones, but the extent 
depends greatly upon the goodneſs of the farmer. A. 
good farmer always drains where neceſſary, a bad one 
neglects it in all ſituations. Paring and burning prac. 
tiſed upon ſtrong ruſh land, but thought bad huſbandry 
upon light ſoils. A good deal of wood in the country; 
but from being too early cut, woods are turning weaker 
and weaker z cut one in 21 years, a part being left each 
cutting; ſome trees left to the age of 60 years, a few 
particular ones longer, moſtly uſed in the collieries. Pro- 
viſions at preſent high; beef and mutton 44d. per Ib.; 
wheat 6s. 6d. per buſhel; barley 58. oats 38. 3 and.beays 
6s. Farmc-houſes and offices, in general, properly cons 
ſtructed for the ſize of the farms and ſtock kept. Leaſes 
ſeldom granted, No agricultural ſocieties ; but the peo- 
ple have a great turn for improvement, the principal ob- 
ſtacle to which is paying tithes in kind. There are few 
eſtates in the neighbourhood exempt from paying both 
ſmall and great tithes, but they are more uſually com- 
pounded for than drawn in kind. The greateſt benefits 
that have been produced from incloſing open fields and 
waſte land, are in thoſe places where the great and ſmall 
tithes have been commuted for, either in land or money. 

Wentworth Houſe is ſituated between Rotherham and 
Barnſley, and is one of the largeſt and moſt magnificent 
houſes in the kingdom. It is unneceſſary here to give 
any deſcription of it, as Mr Young, in his Northern 


our, has already done this in a very judicious manner. 


It is ſurrounded by a park, which we were told conſiſted 

of 1,500 acres, carrying graſs of the moſt exquiſite qua- 

lity, and upon which large droves of cattle, theep, and 

deer are fed. 

| Returning back by 88 we proceeded for 
Parkhill, the ſeat of Michael Angelo Taylor, Eſq, M. P. 

We were received by Mr Taylor with the greateſt kindneſs? 
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walked over a number of the adjoining fields with him; 
and received much valuable information, reſpecting. the. 
huſbandry of the neighbourhood. 

The ſoil here is thin, rather wet, and upon lime-ſtone; 
Few turnips are cultivated, and they are all ſown broad- 
caſt. Mr Taylor ſhowed us a mill for breaking bones; 
which are in great repute in this neighhourhood, and 
found to anſwer better upon lime-ſtone land than any 
other manure. Sixty buſhels are applied to the acre. Has 
very little effect the firſt year, but afterwards operates fora 
conſiderable time—we think 10 or 12 years. Prime coſt 
at the mill 18d. per buſhel, and the demand great- 
er than can be ſupplied, Road from Rotherham, till 
we came near Parkhill, very bad, and all cut into deep 
tracts z a conſiderable part of it was almoſt impaſtable. 
Saw ſome common fields of good natural quality, near a 
place we think called Maltby, which were Ander very 
bad management. | | 
| Subſtanceof information feceived r com Mr Arch. Tays 
lor, farmer at Letwell, near Parkhill : 

The ſoil is a thin lime-ſtone, and the climate moderate. 
Farms in general too ſmall, which Mr Taylor thinks is 
the cauſe they are occupied by a number of poor, bad 
farmers, a3 they are not worth the notice of a man of 
any property. Two-thirds of the land is kept in paſtures 
which is fown with common hay-ſeeds, white clover, and 
trefoil, and fed with the Leiceſter breed of ſheep; and 
long horned cattle. Mr 'Taylor does not think. the long 
horned kind good for milk, but confiders them to an- 
ſwer beſt upon his thin, wet ground. Mr Taylor's 
mode of farming is to plough ſix years, and graze five 
years. When he breaks up his ſwarth, applies 2 chal- 
ders, or 80 buſhels of lime to the acre, and ſows tur- 
nips for the firſt crop; 2d, barley; 3d, clover, or peaſe and 

beans; 4th, wheat; 5th, clean ſummer ſallow; 6th, wheat 


with graſs beds. The firſt year of the graſs i it is ade 2 
With (Keep, and manured in the followed winter; next 5 
year cut ſor hay, from which a good crop of ſeeds is got; 
za, 4th, and th years, it is paſtured with ſheep. 
Mr Taylor ſkid it was not uſual to grant leaſes, but 
thinks a farmer has no encouragement to improve, want» 
ing them. Lands in this neighbourhood ſubject both to 
great and ſmall tithes, which, Mr Taylor ſays, damps 5 
every ſpirit of improvement. Mr Taylor uſes a great 
deal of bone duſt, 5o buſhels of which, mixed with ſome 
ſhort manure, is ſufficient for an acre, although it is 
an expenſive dreſſing, yet as it is very durable, he 
conſiders himſelf well paid for the application. Does is 
not much practiſe paring and burning, as he conſi- 
ders it to impoveriſh the ſoil. The land is all in- 
cloſed, and has been ſo for near one hundred years. 
Size of incloſures from 5 to 20 acres, © Cannot ſay wheth-. 
er incloſing has decreaſed eee or not, being o | 
long ſince it took pace, | 

From Parkhill to Bautry the road is good. Paſſed by | 
Sandbeck, the ſeat of the Earl of Scarborough, and found 
the name of the place as ch with the 1 nature of 
the ſoil. ; 

| Information at Bautry : 

Soil genetally of a ſandy nature, well adapted for tur. 
nips, carrots,” and other drilled crops. The land is moſt» 
ly in tillage, and occupied by ſmall farmers and tradeſ. 
men. Mr Fiſher informed us, he ſows red and white 
clover, and rye-graſs ; but that the greateſt part of the 
paſtures are ſown with hay. ſeeds, the people having an an- 
tipathy to rye-graſs. Rotation of crops here, are tur- 
nips, barley, clover, and rye, which anſwers well upon 
ſoft, ſandy ſoil. Manures are dung and bone duſt. The 
ſallows are limed with two chalders, or ſixty- four bu- 
ſhels to the acre, Ploughs wrought with two horſes 4. 


breaſt. Mr Drummond a gentleman farmer here, works 
oxen. Saw one drawing his water- cart, and working quite 
calm and docile. The carriages generally uſed, are upon 


ſix· inch wheels, and drawn with three or four horſes. 


Lands all incloſed, which ſets for double rent; but the in- 
cloſures by far two ſmall. The land here does not ſtand 
much in need of draining, but where it is wanted, the 
drains are filled with brick. Paring and burning practiſed 
upon new taken-in land, Expence, when done by the 
plough, 55. per acre, 138. when done by the hand, and 
28. for ſpreading. Few leaſes granted. Mr Fiſher in- 
formed us he took a farm, and, upon the faith of its not 
being raiſed, made conſiderable improvements; but as 
ſoon as theſe improvements were diſcerned, the rent was 

raiſed immediately; therefore Mr Fiſher thinks the want 
of leaſes muſt always, be a bar in the way of improve- 
ments, The tithes, are commuted at about 8s. per acre. 
The great tithes belong to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the ſmall ones to the clergy. There was lately a ſociety 
at Bautry ſor improving Agriculture, which did much 
good, but it has been given up for two years pall. 

From Bautry to Doncaſter, the land is of a light, ſan- 
dy nature, upon a wet ſpringy bottom. A great part of it 
has been lately incloſed, but. the fences in general are not 
thriving. Turnips very bad, and little care taken to have 
the land laid dry, as we obſerved much water toy on 
the fields, 


Doncaſter is a neat, Hh We and Give is a deal 
of fine land in the nnn f 


Information received at 8 80 Mr Parkinſon, 
| and Mr Foſter : 


| There i is a great variety of ſoils in this eee | 
A good deal of a ſandy nature. Part of it a white clay; 


and others black carth, or r a fine, ſharp, light loam. The 


climate is mild and dry, and both ſeed- time and harveſt 
are early. The farms are generally ſmall, and moſtly 

kept in tillage. | The paſtures have uſually been ſown 

with natural hay-ſeeds, but artificial graſſes, faſt coming 
into practice. Few horſes or cattle or bred, and the 
improvement of ſheep but juſt beginning to be attended 
to. The rotation of crops upon the light land, is tur- 
nips, barley, clover, and wheat; and often a crop of 
oats taken after the wheat, becauſe there are no leaſes, 
Upon the clay land, a clean ſummer fallow, barley, clo- 

ver, and wheat; and often wheat taken as the firſt crop in 
place of barley. Manures uſed, are ſtable dung, lime 
ſtreet dung, bone duſt, rape duſt, and pigeon dung— 
about 40 buſhels of the laſt laid upon an acre. Lime ap- 
plied to the fallow, from 60 to 100 buſhels per acre 
coſts 3d. per buſhel. No oxen are uſed ; but this ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the ſmallneſs of the farms. Land moſtly 
incloſed, which has produced great advantages, Incloſures 
from two to thirty acres, but chiefly ſmall, There is a very 
large common field near Doncaſter, of the fineſt land in 
England, which is at preſent let at 3ts. 6d. per acre, 
that Mr Foſter thinks would be worth L. 3: 5 0s. if divided 
and incloſed, More than twenty freeholders concerned 
about it. Their common rotation is, fallow, barley, 
wheat, and rye, and graſs. ſecds are ſown at different 
times with all the grains. Another common field is ma- 
naged differently; the rotation is greatly ſuperior, being 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat—the turnips all broad» 
caſt, and the moſt part of them this ſeaſon are very bad. 
Upon a third common field, another rotation is adopted, 
viz. fallow, one half of which is ſown with Wheat, and 
the other with barley ; then beans and clover ; laſtly, 
wheat. And there is a meadow field, which, after being 
_ cnt for hay, is paſtured in common, from the roth Sep- 

| * 2 
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| ember to che 2 5th March—above 1200 acres are under 
the above mode of management. The proprietors are 
| Sir Geo. Cooke, who poſſoſles about one half; Mr Wright- 
ſon, who has one-eighth ; and a number of ſmall free- 
holders. Very few leaſes are granted, which both Mc 
' Parkinſon and Mr Folter think detrimental even to the 
Intereſt of the proprietor himſelf, as land in that caſ-: 
Would ſet higher, No manufactures: here, except one 
for coarſe ſacking; but where they do prevail, they are 
thought to have good effects in encouraging agriculture. 
Great improvements may be made upon the flock and 
land in this neighbourhood, Mr Parkinſon i is of opinion, 
the horſe for the team might be improved by the 1)erby- 
ſhire breed; and that the catile might be improved, by 
croſſing the Durham cows with. the belt of the Craven 
bulls, 
Wiilh regard to ſneep— The Bake well ſort eſteemed the 
beſt for all the ſandy and limeſtone paſtures, and a croſs 
of the large Tees ewes with the Bakewell ram for the 
ſlrong clay ſoils, Mr Parkinſon thinks the graſs land is 
not ſown down properly, being hitherto ſown with naſty 
Tubbiſh called hay: ſeeds ; whercas he is of opinion, it 
ſhould be done with white clover, trefoil, and rye-graſs; 
and where intended for cutting, with red clover and a 
ſmall quantity of ryc-graſs. Thinks alſo that turnips 
ſhould be erilled, by which method the land is kept much 
cleaner, and hoed at lar ela expence than WIS drang. 
eat, 

' Waited upon Mr Childers, at Cantley "6 og and 
examined his improvements. The farm in Mr Childers 
own poſieſhon, which i is tithe- free, conſiſts of 320 acres, 
and by fallowing with turnips, and laying down with 
plenty of graſs ſeeds, he has made uncommon and ſub- 
_ Nantial improvements. A Childers . manure from 


7 


A . 


Doncaſter, and uſes great quantities of lime. He has 
alſo a marley clay in his own lands, which he applies to 
the dry, gravelly, and ſandy ſoils, at the rate of 80 and 
109 cart loads to the acre, which produces good effects. 

From Doncatter eaſtward to Thorn, the land is Caps 
able of greater improvement than any we have ſeen in 
Yorkſhire. There is a great deal of common held, ſu- 
perior in quality to moſt land, and there is alſo large 
tracts of waſte. At Hatfield there are very large com- 
mon fields, the rotation upon which is turnips, barley, _ 
clover, wheat, and r and one of the fields not 
ploughed, but kept in meadow graſs. We examined 
the turnip field, which conſiſted, as we were told, of 
150 acres, and although of a ſoil exceedingly proper for 
that root, they were a crop not worth 20s. per acre. 
We heard afterwards they were only valued at 156. 
The turnips were quite ſmall-..few bigger than an egg, 
and the ground in the moſt wretched and dirty condi» 
tion, It appeared to us they had not been hoed at all, 
or at leaſt very imperfectly, a large proportion was co- 
vered with weeds ; and worſe culture cannot be fi. 
gured. Lo 

If the cultivation was bad, the manner of b 
them was ſtill worſe. The whole 150 acres were eating 
at once, and the ſtock appeared to be cattle and ſheep of 
all ages and deſcriptions ; ſuch management needs no 
comment, it ſpeaks for itſelf. | 

Betwixt Hatfield and Thorn, there are great 8 
ties of waſte land, and much under water. Upon the 
whole, the land we have ſeen this day ſtands in the 

greateſt need of improvement, which cannot be done 
Without a previous diviſion, The common fields to the 
eaſtward of Doncaſter are abominably crooked and un- 
rqual. Some parts of the ridges being twice the breadth 
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of another, and one ſolitary ridge of wheat often ſtand. 
ing by itſelf..-more, wretched huſbandry cculd not have 


prevailed a century ago, | 
Ieft Thorn and proceeded northward to Snaith. The 
greateſt part of the land, till we came within two miles 
of that place, is exceeding wet, and large tracts little 
better than in a ſtate of nature. The land, thougli wet 
nd marſhy, is generally rich ſtrong ſoil. Ridges much 
 fraighter plowed than is gencrally the caſe over the 
Welt Riding; but kept by far too narrow and flat, 
As we approached Snaith the ſoil turned as fine as could 
be withed Great 9 of turnips, and thoſe of good 
quality, | 

Jgnaith is a ſmall market town ſituated upon the river 
Aire, not far from its conjunction with the Don. The 
land round the place is of exceeding rich quality, and 
but moderately rented, We examined a farm 7 1 
by Mr Latham, and found it well cultivated, , Mr 
Latham, upon his light lands, practiſes a rotation that 
Das alrcady been often mentioned, viz. turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat; but he follows out this rotation in a 
manner ſuperior to molt perſons, Ilis turnip crop this 
year, when ſo many other people's have failed, is good, 
and are ſet to a jobber from Leeds, at L. 6 per acre, 10 
be cat upon the ground, His turnips, although not drill. 
id, are all in rows, about ſixteen inches wide, which 
enables him to hoe them with accuracy. liis me- 
thod to do thie, is to give the laſt ſurrow very broad, 
which takes all the fred when harrowed into the ſurrow, 
and ſo gives the field an appearence of regularity. Mr 
Latham ſaid this plan was fallen on by accident, which in- 
deed is often the parent of many improvements; — hen 
ploughing one of his fields ſome years ago, he ordered hig 
lervants to finiſh it that night, There being a feaſt in tha 
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1 the eee were anxious to be early 
at it, and ſo gave a furrow much broader than uſual, 
When the young plants came up, Mr Latham was ſur- 
priſed to ſee them in regular lines, and inquired into the 
cauſe of it; which pleaſed him ſo well, that he ads men 
continued the practice. | 

Mr Latham ſows rape upon ha wheat ſtubbles,. that 
are next year to be turnips. His method is to plough 
the field as ſoon as the wheat is carried off, and ſow the 
rape immediately, which is generally got down by the 
middle of September, and affords him feeding ſor his 
ſheep in ſpring equal in value to 208. per acre, | 

A part of Mr Latham's farm is what is called warp- 
land, or land enriched with the ſediment left by the river 
Aire, when its banks are overflown, Upon ſuch fields 
he does not venture to ſow wheat, as it ſtands in danger 
of being periſhed z but from the richneſs of the ſoil | 
great crops of ſpring corn are raiſed, 5 

From Snaith to Ferrybridge there are a number of 
common fields, which were under no better management 
than thoſe we have formerly deſcribed. We ſaw a large 
common field of turnips to the eaſtward of Kellington, 
which were middling good, but very imperſectiy cleaned. 
At leaſt 40 acres were ſtocked off at once, and cowe, 
bullocks, young cattle, and ſheep were feeding indiſeri- 
minately. Saw alſo upon this road ſome fields of 1 rape 
intended for ſeed, which looked well. 

Waited upon Richard Slater Milnes, Eſq; M. P. for 
York, at his houſe at Fryſton. From his information, 
and that of others, the following account of the huſ- 
bandry in the neighbourhood of Ferrybridge is given: 

The ſoil is compoſed of lime-ſtone, clay, ſand, &c. 
in the vallies; and rich paſture, and meadow lands near 
the rivers. The land is chiefly poſſi:fl:d by large pro- 
prigtors ; ſuch as Lord Mexborough, Mr Milnes, Me 
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Crow, &c. Farms contain from 50 to 3od acres, and 
moſtly kept in tillaget Large quantities of red clover and 
ſainfoin are ſown for cutting, which anſwer well; and 
white clover, trefoil, and hay ſeeds are ſown for paſture, 
Some lucern is ſown, but the quantity inconſiderable z 
many horſes are kept on account of the coallieries, lime 

works, drawing veſſels along the river Aire, and other 
purpoſes beſides that of huſbandry ; which conſume the 
red clover and ſanfoin. The paſture incloſures are ge- 
nerally ſtocked with ſheep ; and the lands near the wa- 
ter (ide are eaten by milch cows. 

Rotation of crops upon the clay land i is, wheat or 
barley upon the fallow, and afterwards oats, or beans, 
No more than two crops are taken to a fallow, unleſs. 
the land is of ſuperior quality. Turnips are ſown upon 

the light land, and followed with barley, clover, and 
Wheat. The manures uſed are, (table dung, pigeon 
dung, and ſometimes bone duſt. A great quantity of 
lime ſtone is burned at Knottingley and Brotherton, 


which is laid on, from two or three chalders per acre, - 


Ploughs are of the uſual kind kept in the country, and 
generally drawn by two horſes a-breaſt, Carts with 
wheels of 3,6, and 9 inches broad, and drawn by three, 
and by four horſes in a line, are uſed. Very few oxen 
are wrought, and thoſe only by gentlemen, Land moſt- 
ly incloſed, but the incloſures thought too ſmall. In- 
_ cloſing is reckoned to produce the following advantages: 
It enables the poſſeſſor to cultivate the land in a ſuperior 
ſiyle, which, in its open ſtate, it was out of his power to 
do. From ſuch cultivation a greater produce is obtained 
and on the light ſoils the turnip, clover, and ſeed huſ. 
bandry cannot otherwiſe be practiſed to advantage, Pro- 
viſions are cheaper here than in the manufacturing part 
of the country, at leaſt one halfpenny per pound. Roads, 
both turnpike and bye-ones, are in good condition, 
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Sometimes the aſſeſſment for ſupporting eim is 18d. per 
pound upon the valued rent. Much improvement has 
been made by draining, and great attention paid to it, 
The farm houſes and offices are in general very incon- 
veniently ſituated, moſt of them are in villages, which 
of courſe renders a number of them at a great diſtance 
from the land. Some leaſes are granted; but it is not 
the general practice to give them for more than one 
year. No modes of huſbandry prevail here that would 
be of advantage to other places, except ſowing ſainfoin, 
which anſwers well upon all chalky, or limeſtone land. 
Some bills have paſſed for dividing common lands, which 
have produced great advantages, Plentiful crops have 
been raiſed at little expence, and an opportunity given 
of laying down the old going land into graſs; alſo an 
exemption from tithes is procured by them. 

We proceeded to Selby. This is a populous market 
town, ſituated upon the river Ouſe, and was the birth» 
place of King Henry I. on which account his father 
William the Conquorer built an Abbey here. From 
John Foſter, Eſq; we received the following important 
intelligence rclative to the e of this part of 
the country: 

The ſoil is various, part of it a and part a hazle 
clay. The climate is moderate; the proprietors are 
Lord Petre, the Archbiſhop of York, and a great many 
copyholders. Farms are ſmall, and kept in equal pro. 
| portions of paſture and tillage. All forts of graſſes are 
cultivated ; which are uſed both in breeding and feeding, 
Sheep are generally of the Northumberland kind, and 
the cattle of the ſhort horned or Holderneſs breed. 
Great numbers of horſes are bred. The rent of the 
land is from 38. to 50s. per acre.— Rotation of crops ; 
when land is broke up from graſs, flax is generally the 
firſt crop, then rape, afterwards wheat, and a fallow ; 
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but no fixed rotation is kept. Ploughs of the common 
kind, drawn by two horſes are uſed z but a number of 
oxen are wrought in the w-pgons. There are no com- 

mon fields in this pariſh, but many in the neighbourhood. 


Ihe difference of value betwixt open and incloſed lands, 


is eſtimated at one-third, or 33 per cent, Here is a con- 
fiderable deal of waſte ground, which produces little or 


nothing at preſent, but is capable of great improvement, 


Strict attention is neceſſary in keeping the ditches clean, 
and letting the water off the fields, which are greatly 


hurt by rain water ſtagnating upon them; but as there 


are no ſpouts, little other draining is required. Provi- 
ſions are plenty and moderate; roads tolerable, great 
improvements have lately been made upon them. Farm 
houſes and offices are well enough conſtructed, but very 
improperly ſituated, as they are moſtly in villages. A 
number of landlords do not grant leaſes, which is de- 
ſtructive to good farming. 

We proceeded for Tadcaſter. Great part of the 
country is upon a lime-ſtone, and hes very well: but 
the ridges in general are too flat, and no attention paid 
to letting off the water. We ſaw ſeveral common fields, 
After paſſing Sherborn (at which place great quantities 
of the Wincſouer plumb grows), the country appeared 
very thinly inhabited; few or no houſes being to be ſeen, 
till we arrived in the immediate Ek o Tad- 
caſter. | 
At Tadcaſter we were W to a Mr Potter, 
as one of the beſt farmers in that place; and we found 
that his practice was accurate and correct, in the higheſt 
degree, We received the following information from 
him: 

The foil is a ty lime-ſtone z the climate kindly and 
moderate. The proprietors moſtly have large eſtates ; 
but the farms are ſmall, few extending to 300 acres. 
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The greateſt part of the land is in tillage, not above one- 
third being in paſture. The graſſes ſown, are red and 
white clover, tre foil and ſainſoin. Rye-graſs is out of 
repute, and hay-ſeeds faſt following. Sheep are kept 
upon the paſture land, and cattle fed upon turnips. No 
land is floated or watered. General rotation of crops 
is, turnips, barley, clover; and wheat; often a crop of 
oats taken after the wheat. The manures uſed, are 
dung, made upon the farm, and gathered at Tadcaſter ; 
ſome lime brought by water from Hull, and horn ſhav- 
ings from York, 'The ploughs are of the Dutch kind, 
and drawn by two horſes a. breaſt. No oxen uſed, but 
thoſe kept by Lord Hawke. The ſowing of wheat com- 
mences about the end of September, and continues all 
the month of October. Spring crops are ſown as early 
as poſſible, The harveſt is early. Here are ſome com- 
mon fields; and Mr Potter ſuppoſes, the difference of 
value betwixt open and incloſed land to be one-fourth. 
Incloſures are ſmall, few excee ding ten acres. There is 
a good deal of waſte land, ſome of which is under divi- 
fion, and capable of great improvement, 'The wages of 
a labouring man is 98. per week; ploughmen get L.10 
per year, beſides victuals and waſhingz the head man 
gets equal to L. 3e per year. Hours of labour are ten 
in ſummer, and ſeven in winter. Paring and burning are 

very ſeldom practiſed. A great quantity of the Wine ſouer 
plumb is produced in this neighbourhood, Mr Potter 

thinks it would be highly beneficial to the public inte- 
reſt, that all land was ſet under leaſe ; and further thinks, 
there is no neceſſity ſor impoſing reſtrictions on the good 
farmer, as he will manage much better wanting them z 
and as for the bad ſarmer, he cannot be mended by them, 
The people here have a great turn for improving their 
lands; but have no e of doing this to purpoſe, 
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from the want of leaſes“ He thinks the ſmall ſize of the 


farms ſerves to retard good management. 
Waited upon Mr Beck, ſte ward to Lord Hawke, up- 
on his eſtate of Scarthingwell and Towton.— His Lord- 
ſhip has taken about 1600 acres into his own hands; 
and is very properly putting it into good order, by fal- 
lowing, manuring, and, laying parts of it down with 
graſs ſeeds, with a view to ſet it in proper ſized farms 


to ſubſtantial tenants, Beſides the manure raiſed on this 


farm, his Lordſhip has expended yearly above three 
hundred pounds in purchaſing manure, principally dung, 
from the towns and villages in his neighbourhood, and 
by water from Hull, York, &c. 

The ſoil upon Lord Hawke's eſtate is of many dif. 
ferent kinds : it is good loam in general: there is alſo 
clay upon limeſtone ; ſtrong clay upon a blue till 
hazle earth upon ſand; and about 5o acres of moſs, 
or prat earth. About a fourth part is kept in paſ- 


ture, though leſs paſture in general is kept. Lord 


Hawke cultivates ſanſoin, red clover, and trefoil,, 
with white clover, and hay-ſeeds. He bred 350 ſheep | 
laſt year, and has this year increaſed his breeding ewes to 
340: they are of the Oxford and Glouceſterſhire polled 
breeds; they have a croſs alſo of the Bakewell and Fow. 
ler breeds; and the wethers are fed off when ſhearing, 


at 38s. each. He folds his ewes always from May-day 


to Michaelmas. He ſeeds alſo a few Scotch and Irith 
cattle. The general rotation of crops is turnips, barley, 


clover, and wheat. His plan now adopted, is to ſow 


half his clover land with twelve pounds of red clover 
per acre to mow it once, and then ſeed it. The other 
half is ſown with Glb. of white clover, 3lb. of rib-graſs, 
and 6lb. of tre foil per acre, and ſed, but not mown. By 


this rotation of crope, red clover is ſown but once in 


eight years cn the ſame land. His plan is to lay down 
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one Hunde and fifty acres with ſanfoin, the ſeed of 
which he ſows with his barley; and has ſometimes ſow- 
en it on a clean fallow, when the ground laid down 
with fanfoin would have been broken up for wheat 
had it been ſown with clover, he breaks up an old 
Worn. out paſture ground, and ſows it in the ſpring 
following with oats; after which it is fallowed, and 
falls regularly into courſe, inſtead of the ground ſows 
en down with ſainfoin. The manures uſed, are rape 
duſt, pigeon, farm-yard, and bought dung, ſoot, rape, 
and bone-duſt. Lord Hawke ploughs with two oxen a- 
breaſt, without a driver, and ſometimes with horſes, but 
depends principally, and almoſt entirely on oxen, for his 
ploughing and harrowing, His land in hand is all in- 
cloſed ; incloſures vary from 8 to 30 acres. There are 
ſome paſtures from 5 to 8, We think ſmall ar- 
able incloſures hurtful in a corn country; and Lord 
Hawke is altering the ſize of his fields, from 15 to 20 
acres, Mr Beck is of opinion that incloſing is very be- 
neficial, and never can decreaſe population. Lord Hawke 
had land in a common field, for which he got only 
53. 9d. per acre, and can let the ſame land, when it is 
now divided and incloſed, at 208. Wages are high; 
| houſe ſervants coſt, in board and wages L. 30 per annum. 
Daiaing is much required here; but for want of a law 
to oblige neighbours to clean out their contiguous ditch. 
es, it cannot be done to advantage; although Lord 
Hawke is attempting it, and has induced many to drain 
with him. Paring and burning are practiſed on old graſs 
land, and thought an excellent method of breaking up 
all coarſe ſward. Lord Hawke approves of it on low. 
grounds, but on high ground thinks burning PA 
and rather detrimental. 
Left Tadcaſter and took the road weſtward to Hare. 


, 


wood. Obſerved ſome common ſields by the way. The 
land in general is upon a wet bottom; and from the 
rains, and the little attention paid to clearing out the 
furrows, is in a very bad ſituation. | 

We delivered a letter to Mr Samuel Poplewell, ſteward 
to Lord Harewood, and received ſatisfactory information 
from him. Harewood is a neat village, and his Lord- 
ſhip's reſidence is a little diſtance from it. He grants 
no leaſes, but is eſteemed a kind landlord. 

The ſoil is generally clay, upon a bottom retcntive of 
moiſture; the climate ſhowery and wet. Land is chief- 
ly poſſeſſed by large proprietors, and occupied by te- 
nants paying from L. 20 to L. 200 yearly rent. It is 
employed both in paſture and in tillage, in proportions 
nearly equal. The paſtures are moſtly eaten by ſheep, 
which are purchaſed from Northumberland; their fleece 

ſells from 38. 6d. to 46. Many Scotch and Irith 
cattle are fed upon the ſides of the river Wharfe. Upon 
the tillage land two crops are generally taken to a fallow, 
and turnips ſown upon all the fallows proper for them. 
Mr Poplewell drills his turnips, and has never miſſed a 
erop ſince he practiſed that method, The manures uſed 
are, home-made dung, rape duſt, rape coombs, and 
dung and ſoot from Leeds. Little lime is uſed, except- 
ing on new broken up land. Plovghs are generally 
drawn by three horſes in a line, No oxen are uſed for 
work, excepting a ſew by Lord Harewood. Some rape 
is ſown, which is often eaten by. ſheep, but ſometimes 
lands for ſeed. Here are no common ficls, but there 
are ſome in the neighbourhood, which Mr Poplcwell 
thought ſhould be divided. He eſtimates the difference 
| betwixt open and incloſed land, to be at leaſt 25 per cent. 
He alſo is of opinion, that it would be of great ſervice, to 
agriculture, if all lands were ſet under leaſe ; and that if 
the ie were granted, there would be no neceſſity for reſtric- 
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tions, unleſs during the concluding years. A bill paſſed 
about three years ago, to divide a common in this neigh« 
bourhood, which has produced beneficial conſequences z 
and Mr Ponlewell is of opinion, moſt part of the waſte 
land in the Riding might be TY $i Money 
Scotch firs upon it, | 
We arrived at Wetherby, which is 2 great e 
fare on the London road, Hove we receinied the follows 
ing information: | 
The ſoils in this ben WIPE rr Rene le and 
ſtrong clay. There are a few ſmall freehoiders, but the 
land almoſt wholly belongs to the Duke of Devonſhire. 
Farms are generally ſmall, the moſt part not exceeding 
L. zo per annum. Rent is about 208. per acre, and the 
public burdens. Rotation of crops upon the lime ſtone 
is, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; on the clay, fal- 
low, wheat, and beans. 'The manures uſed, are great 
quantities of rape duſt, price 28. Ad. per buthel; 
horn ſhavings from | York, ſoot, and all the dung that 
can be collected at home. Lime is applied to the fal- 
low, 100 buſhels to the acre; it colts gs. 6d. per chal- 
der of 32 buſhels, Ploughs are of the common kind, and 
drawn by two horſes upon the lime-ſtane, and by three 
and four upon the clay land. No oxen are uſed, Har- 
yelt is early; begins generally about the firſt of Auguſt, 
and is all finiſhed by the middle of September; the 
| land i is all incloſed ; the ſize of incloſures from 3 to 13 
acres, Wages are high; ploughmen, that are maſters 
of their work, get fifteen guineas per annum, beſides 
victuals; and labourers never leſs than 18d. per day, 
and more in harveſt ; no ſcarcity of hands to reap the 
crop, excepting in the year 1792. The corn is moſtly 
cut with the fickle z wheat is done for 4s. per acre. 
\ Proviſions are plenty, but high priced. Farm-houſeg 
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and oſſices are 8 ſituated, as they are all placed 
at the corner of the lordſhip, _ 

The Duke of Devonſhire formerly . e but 
now intends to aft otherwiſe; which we were told 
would be a great bar to improvements. The covenants 
that formerly ſubſiſted were, to keep two-thirds in 
graſs, & c. Tithes are generally commuted here, and 78. 
per acre paid in their place. 

Ripon is of great antiquity ; being, it is ſaid, incorpo. 
rated by King Alfred; and is pleaſant and well built. 
The river Eure was made navigable about twenty years 
ago, and a number of veſſels are employed thereon, to 
the great convenience and benekit of this place and 
neighbourhood. | | 

The ſoil near Ripon is partly of a | ſandy nature, Sa 
partly ſtrong clay upon a limeſtone ; the climate healthy, 
and moderate. Eſtates are generally large, and farms 
of various ſizes, from L. 20 to L. 300 yearly rent. The 
lands are moſtly in graſs and meadows, little more than 
the fourth part being kept in tillage. Artificial graſſes 
are juſt beginning to be introduced into the huſbandry 
of this neighbourhood. A few cattle of the ſhort horned 
kind are bred, and a good many long woolled ſheep, 
which when fatted at two years of age, will weigh 25 Ib, 
per quarter, 'The rotation of crops is, turnips, barley, 
clover, hay-ſeeds, and wheat, upon the light and ſandy 
ſoils; and on the ſtrong ſoils, fallow, wheat, and beans, 
Lime and common dung, with a little rape duſt, are 
the only manures uſed. A large heavy plough, drawn 
by 4 and 6 horſes, yoked in pairs, is employed upon the 
ſtrong lands, Upon the light ſoils, a ſmaller plough 
drawn by 2 horſes is uſzd. The country is moſtly in- 
cloſed. Incloſures are from 5 to 40 acres, Mr Pea. 
cock thinks, land when incloſed is of double value, to 
that of ſimilar quality, when lying in common field, 
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There are ſome thouſand acres of outs or common in 
the neighbourhood z moſt of which is capable of great 


improvement, Wages for labourers are at 2s, per day 


in ſummer, and from 15s, to 18. 4d. in winter. Little of 
the country requires draining z but where this improve. 
ment is neceſſary, it is well attended to, plenty of ma- 
terials for this purpoſe being at hand, 'The average 
price of butcher meat is 34d, per pound, 

Farm-houſes and offices lately ereQed, are in general 
good, and conveniently ſituated z but thoſe that have _ 
ſtood long are not ſo, Mr Peacock thinks, that the 
principal obſtacles to improvements are, the want of 
leaſes of a proper duration, and the reſtrictions from 
ploughing up the old graſs fields, which effeually pre- 
vents any new ſyſtems of n from being = 

duced, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE VALE OF SKIPTON , 


IN A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


* ee 


GENTLEMENy | ; 7 Nov. 9, 1793. 


| would have given me particular pleaſure, as a ſincere 
well-wiſher to your undertaking, if I could have acquitted 
myſelf more ſucceſsfully in the inquiries you honoured 
me with ; but I ſhall 8 mu the belt information in 
my power. 


Wich regard to the ancient ſtate of this vale, 1 do not 


find, upon inquiry, that there has been any material 


alteration or improvement for the laſt century or more : 
in ſome parts of Craven, though not near this town, 1 
underſtand that, even within the laſt forty years, there 
was a confiderable portion of land in tillage ; the plough.. 
ing was then performed by four or 6x oxen, and ono 
or two horſes; and I am informed that mode of . kuſ- 
bandry anſwered very well. Craven was then famous 


fora breed of long horned cattle, particularly oxen; but 


ſince the introduction of Scotch cattle and grazing into 
the country, the long horned breed, and of courſe the 
tilage has been neglected. One cauſe of this is the eaſy 

expence that attends this mode of huſbandry ; with one 
ſervant, and two hories, a farmer can very conveniently 
manage ſeven or eight hundred acres of land; indeed, 
moſt of the grazing farms in this vale are very large, 
often three or four a are united under one occupier. e 
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he Ear! of Thanet i is the principal proprietor of fa? 
in Skipton z and, I am told, is not willing that his fine 
land ſhould be ploughed; but it would certainly be a 
great advantage to the neighbourhood, if a proper mix. 
ture of grazing and tillage could be introduced; for 
though the country is not, or ever will be populous, 
while the preſent mode of huſbandry and monopolizing, 
farms prevail, yet corn is generally higher in Craven 
than in moſt parts of the kingdom, becauſe ſo very little 
is produced, If you ſuggeſt to them, that the uplands 
may be kept in tillage ; the reply is, that they are ſo 
much expoſed to miſts, and the ſituation ſo cold, that 
corn, particularly wheat, cannot ſeed or ripen, This 
may be in part juſt ; but the ſtronger reaſon with them 
ſeems to be, that the uplands are very uſeful to them 
upon their preſent plan, to prepare the lean cattle for 
the better paſtures z which ſome ſay, would be too rich 
| for them in that ſtate ; nor would their improvement, at 
firſt, he equal to ſuch keeping; © 
The extent of the Vale of Skipton cannot be accurate 
ly aſcertained z indeed, a very ſmall part bears that name, 
being generally included in the vale of the river Aire 
which extends from Leeds, in a north-weſt direction, 
to the ſource of the river, about thirty-five miles, is upon 
the average about a mile broad, in ſome places ore 
yet not ſo. much (I think) as to add a quarter to the ave- 
rage. Grazing is the general mode of occupation in 
this vale, except in the neighbourhood of the manufac. 
turing towns, where convenience will command a high- _ 
er rent than the grazier can afford to pay. ' Six pounds 
per ſtatute acre, and ſometimes more, will be given foß 


land in ſuch” ſituations : 1 grazing will not aufer to half 
that price. J 


It is eth of notice, as it appears to me of great 
fervice to the land, as well as very profitable to the 0@- 
(3 3 
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cupier, that moſt of the principal graziers take all their 
ſtock out of ſome of their beſt paſtures in the beginning 
of July, and put nothing in them till about Michaelmas, 
when they are equal or ſuperior to the beſt ſog; indeed 
they call this, fogging their paſtures, The favourite 

_ grazing ſtock here, are the black Scotch cattle, ſome 
ſheep ; but on the lowland. yery few, and on the up- 
lands and moors not very numerous —it is much to 
be wiſhed that the prepagation of this uſeful and profi- 
table animal was more attended to. 

Price of labour. A man ſervant about ten guineas 

per year, with board and waſhing in his maſter's houſe ; 
a woman about five.guineas, with the ſame ; day la- 
bourers i in huſbandry about 28. or 28. 6d. per day, find- 
ing their own victuals: about ten years ago, 18. or 18. 2d. 
was the common price; the advance owing to the in- 
troduction of the cotton manufaQory into a country ſo 
little populous. They work from fix to ſix in ſummer, 
and from eight to dark in winter. 
Price of proviſions for the laſt year: beef, mutton, 
veal, and pork, about 44d. per pound, of 16 ounces; 
butter about 18. or 15. 1d. per pound, of 22 ounces; 
wheat about 8s. per Wincheber buſhel: oats 1 or 30s. 
per quarter. 

The climate and weather are unfavourable : we have 
ſometimes very cold eaſt winds in the ſpring for three 
months, often to the middle or end of May; in autumn 
we have-very often heavy and continued rains from the 
weſt, owing to our ſituation among ſo many hills; from 
the ſame cauſe, we baer frequent anden ſtorms in 
ſummer. 

Our roads are very e . of late; the coat 
which is carried through this valley, ſeems to have 
tavght us the poſſibility of making tolerably level roads, 
even in a mountainous country. ſereral an ones 
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have been made within the laſt five years; the materials 
chiefly lime-ſtone, broken to about the ſize of an egg. 

Titthes are generally collected in kind, and are very 
reluctantly and ill paid. Since the introduction of graz- 
ing into the country, they are reduced in an aſtoniſhing 
degree; ; the lands which are moſt proſitable to the oe- 
cuplier, are leaſt, or indeed not at all ſo to the clergy- 
man z—he mult either ſubmit to this, or involve bim- 
ſelf in a tedious and expenſive law-ſuit, for agiſtment 
tithe, perhaps againſt an obſtinate and powerful combi- 
nation of the farmers and land-owners. It is the opini- 
on of the moſt intelligent people here, that the preſent 
mode of collecting tithes is one principle cauſe of the 
high price of corn. Large quantities are continued in 
graſs, which would be ploughed to advantage, if a cer- 
tain and general commutation for tithes could be eſta» 
| blithed. I wiſh the above hints may be of any ſervice 
to your buſineſs ; if you think me capable of further in- 
formation, I ſhall always be happy to contribute my aſs 
filtance to ſo laudable an undertaking. I am, &c. 
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No III. 


EXTRACT oy a LETTER rnou WN PAYNE, Es9, 
of Frickley near Doncaſter. Dated Nov. 30, 1793. 


GENTLEMEN, 75 
1 LAST week ſaw your queries on the ſtate of Agricul- 
ture in the Weſt Riding, inſerted in the Doncaſter pa- 
per, and have taken the liberty of anſwering them, ac- 
cording to your requeſt, in the addreſs that precedes 
them. And having underſtood, that the indefatigable 
Preſident of the Board of Agricullure was deſirous of 
obtaining a detailed ſurvey of England, I ſhall principally 
confine my replies to your inquiries to the pariſh in 
which I reſide, Frickley cum Clayton, and the extenſive 
and populous one adjoining it northward, South Kirkby. 
Vet theſe anſwers will, I believe, generally apply to the 
whole tract of country lying between the market-towns 
of Doncaſter, Rotheram, Pontefract, Barnſley, and 
Thorne; in divers parts of which diſtrict I have reſided, 
and practiſed agriculture, as a freeholder ; not having 
been without the means and inclination of acquiring 
ſome intelligence in many departments of its rural eco- 
nomy. As a true friend to the ſolid proſperity of my 
country, I am a ſincere well wiſher to its agriculture, as 
the only ſound baſis of its real and permanent intereſt ; 
and though I do not wiſh manufacture in general to be 
_ depreciated, yet I am convinced, that if a conſiderable 
portion of the public induſtry and capital which ſor ſome 
years paſt has been applied to the manufacture of foreign 
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materials, had inſtead thereof, been employed in the cul- 
vation of our extenſive waſtes, the profits on the whole 
of ſuch employment to the public would have been im- 
menſely ſuperior. On this view of the ſubject, the 
inſtitution of a Board of Agriculture may be important 
to the national welfare, if the public ſpirited activity of 
true patriotiſm abounds in its members; but if there is 
not a degree of that liberal principle, ſufficient to pro- 
mote, and obtain ſame modification of certain impedi- 
ments to the extenſion of our agriculture, the attention 
of the Beard to any other means of exciting and en- 
couraging rural induſtry will ultimately be contraCted, by 
| the mere expedients of the day, and the labours "of its 
uſeful members prove in vain, g 
„ ſoil of this diſtrict is of three kinds; with their 
varieties, yiz.—1ſt, A dry loamy hazle ſoil, on a rock of 
bolt gritſton; 2d, A wet or clay ſoil, which abounds 
moſt here; 3d, A fine dry loam, on a rock of lime- 
ſtone. | I think the climate more favourable and mild 
than in ſome'other parts of the county, with leſs rain. 
Nearly three fourths of the lands are employed in til- 
lage, the other fourth part is chiefly clay land, m-adow, 
and paſture: but the praclice of ploughing old ſwards, 
and laying new ones, prevails on all the ſoils. Red and 
white clover, treſoil, wich common hay ſeeds, not of 
the beſt ſort, and ſalnſoin on the lime-ſtone ſoils, are 
cultivated as graſſes. The common rotation of crops, 
on the drier ſoils, is: iſt, turnips; 2d, barley; 3d, clover 


or beans; 4th, wheat: On the wet or clay ſoilsz 1 fal- 


low; 2d, Wheat; 3d, oats; 4th, wheat; ſometimes the 
courſe is, 1ſt, fallow; 2d, barley or oats; 3d, clover or 
beans z 4th, wheat; which is generally eſteemed the bet= 
ter courſe; in a few inſlances, potatoes and e 
are cultivated in the licu of turnips, _ 1 


bu ummer fallowin 8 is univerſally e on the FE ſoils 
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and good foring dreſſings on the drier ones, og turnips, 
&c. Turnips are generally ſown broadcaſt ; but the ex- 
pertneſs of our hoers ſufficiently compenſates for the 
want of drilling. That excellent mode of cultivation, 
the hoeing of turnips, has been pracliſed in this part of 
the country upwards of thirty years; being introduced 
about that time into the townſhip of Wath upon Derne, 
by that excellent cultivator, William Payne of Newhill 
Grange, my late honoured father; as it was to the county, 
by that truly patriotic nobleman, and benefaQor to his 
country, the late Marquis of Rockingham. Yet I am ſorry 
to obſerve, this moſt beneficial practice is ſtill much ne- 
| glected in ſome parts of this Riding, particularly, in the 
| 1 neighbourhood of Thorne and Hatfield. 
| The manures uſed here are: 1ſt, farm-yard rotten 
muck; from eight to twelve 3-horſe cart load of which 
are applied to the ſtatute acre of fallow ; 2d, aſhes, about 
eight loads per acre ; 3d, ſoot, chiefly as a top dreſſing 
| ſor wheat, from twenty or thirty buſhels per ditto ; 4th, 
7: Bone duſt and horn ſhavings, from three to five quarters 
per ditto; 5th, dove manure, ditto ; 6th, ſoap aſhes, 
E ditto; 7th, rape.duft, ditto. Lime is generally employ. 
| ed as a manure for the firſt fallow after an old lay, ap- 
parently with ſucceſs, at the rate of two or three chal- 
drons per acre. My own practice for turnips is, one 
chaldron of lime well mixed with the foil, and fix loads 
of freſh muck, or three quarters of doye manure per acre, 
with full ſucceſs; this compound manuringy I think, in- 
res its due operation on the ſoil in moſtcaſes better 
than the ſimple one, and has many other advantages. 
The ſheepfold is not uſed here, except on turnips, which 
are generally eaten on the land by ſheep, | 
The common ſort of both broad and narrow wheeled 
_ carts, with three or four horſes, are generally uſed, with 
a few one-horſe gartsz ſcarcely any other plough is ſcen 
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than the common ſingle one. The work is almoſt en- 
tirely performed by horſes; very little uſe is made of 
oxen at preſent; though where they are employed, 
they are found to arfſwer very well, and I have no 
doubt of their ſuperiority over the heavy draft horſes 
in point of real utility to the farmer, I have uſed 
a Pair of oxen ſeveral years in harneſs like that of 
the horſes, working them at the plough and on the 
road, in every reſpect as we uſe our heavy draft horſes 5 


and as far as I can judge, they are equal to them for 


uſe, though the pride of the drivers will never allow it. 
However, in the ſtage of fattening them, we are all a- 
greed, that their beef is preferable to the carrion of an 
old horſe. The advantage to the community of working 
oxen on farms is beyond diſpute, or calculation. 

The rate of wages is low, the price of neceflaries con- 
ſidered; and hands for the purpoſes of agriculture, in 
| its preſent imperfect ſtate, are not wanting. 

Paring and burning are practiſed generally on the 
braaking up of old lays, the expence of which is from 
168. to 216. per acre. | 

Proper attention is paid to the draining of arable 
lands, but I cannot fo fully anſwer for it in other re- 
ſpects. 

Few leaſes are granted, and I rather think few are 
alked for; the nature of the covenants between lands 
lord and tenant; has a general reference to law and cuſ- 
tom, which ſecure to the landlord quiet entry on due 
notice, with recovery of damages if any be done to the 
farm; and to the tenant, on quiting, a fair valuation of 
his property and labour, in the ground; as fallows, 
crops, manure, &c, &c. being parts of his „loc in trade. 
It is an article eſſential to a 85 and ſpirited agriculture, 
nd which cannot be too much inſiſted on, that the farm- 
er be ſerupulouſly allowed, on quiting his _ a fully 
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and fairly appraiſed valuation of his /ock in trade. It 


forms a ſecurity and bond of entire confidence, equally 
w landlord and tenant, a ſecurity which ſets all leaſes, 
parchments, bonds, and ſeals at defiance ; it ſecures to 
the landlord the payment of his juſt demands, with a 


certain improvement of his eſtate; and to the tenant an 


eaſy mind, under the application of his ingenuity, in- 
duſtry, and caſh, to the proſpect of increaſing his pro- 
duce, and amcliorating his farm. I with this matter was 
more attended to; I have ſeen many painful deviations 
from juſtice in this reſpect, to the great injury of the 
cauſe, An act of the legiſlature might probably extend 
this real benefit, and promote the improvement of the 
lands already incloſed, more than miilions expended in 
the way of premium, &c, | 


I here is no other obſtacle to improvement but the pay- 


ment of tithes in kind; an obſtacle, the effects of which up- 
on agriculture might be much diminiſhed, if not entirely re- 
moved,if the Members of the Boardcould unitetheirlabours 
in ſo important a cauſe, with a ſincere zeal and regard for 
Juſtice, and the religion of Chriſt, The obſtacles to the 
improvement and incloſure of waſte lands, in many 
places, amount nearly to a prohibition ; viz.— iſt, The 
tithes, the diſlike of which, with the ſreeholders, &c. 
makes a very difficult commutation, the abſolute con- 
dition of their concurence. 2dly, Manorial clauns and 
powers, 3{ly, The heavy expence and trouble of ob- 
taining acis of the legiſlature. To which may added, 


the caprice, partial intereſt, and diſinclination to all im- 


provement of ſonic of the claimants in many caſes. All 
cheſe obſtacles might be much leflened by a law, ſpeci- 
ſying and explaining the claims, and limiting the porters 
of tithe and manorial proprictors, in ſuch manner, that 
their ſimple oppoſition ſhould not hang in terrorem over the 
very threſhold of every ſuch incloſure z and allo ſacili- 
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lating and encouraging ſuch applications to the legiſlatute; 
perhaps a general act of incloſure upon a good, pian 
might be a wiſe and ſeaſonable meaſure to liberate the 
ative improvers from the torpid dominion of indolence 
and ſtvpidity ; however the government can ſcarcely do 
wrong in this matter, e i; ſuffering ths 1 aa to 
remain as they are. 

Entirely owing to one or all of the eren I have 
mentioned, very few indeed of incloſing bills have paſ= 
ſed theſe twenty years, in the whole dittrict compriſed 
between the towns I mentioned above, notwithſtanding 
the value of the lands, and the great ſcarcity and ſmall- 
neſs of farms; in the few inſtances that have occurred, 
their beneficial conſequences to the ſtock of public nduf- 
try and produce have been conſpicuous, ' 

Tiches are drawn in kind here, and generally over this 

diſtrict; yet there are ſome inſtances of payment in 
money by annual agreement, &c, If genuine chriſtiani- 
ty, if agricultural proſperity; if domeſtic peace, and 
i{miling plenty, be for the public good; then it will be 
for the public good to have the tithes communed, l 
their very name abolithed for ever. 


* » 
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EXTRACT of A LETTER from a FaRMER in the 
neighbourhood of Ponte fract. 


Hoes Dec. 17 3793; 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tom land betwrixt Doncaſter and Ferrybridge, i is chict- 
ly lime-ſtone, or gravelly ſoil. All along the road there 
are many open fields, which are capable of great im- 
provement, by incloſing, ſowing praſs-ſeeds, and paſtu- 
ring with ſheep. „ 

The preſent tenants are in general poor, and the farms 
ſmall ; poverty cauſes a kind of {tupidity to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of them; and I have often ſpent my time in attempt- 
ing to convince them of their errors ; but though many 
of them may be convinced, it is not in their power to 
get cut of the old 9 88 for want of the one thing need- 
ful. | 
The lands I allude ts; are Chiefly in cle the la- 
bour of which, and the neceſlary manure eats the at 
tenant up. | 

| Weſtward of this road, we have uſcfal lang, that can 
ſeed cattle and breed good ſheep, Mr Sayle has done 
much good in theſe reſpects ; ſome of us are following 
him as faſt as we can in the Diſhley . breed ; but he has 
got the lead, and I with him ſucceſs, for he deſerves it. 
Common hay-ſceds are going out of faſhion with the 
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beſt farmers, and elovers and rye graſs daily gain ground. 
Sainfoin is very uſeſul in barren or poor lands, and in 
good ſeaſons, as great crops of it are produced, as we can 
have of other graſſes upon our moſt fruitful ſoils ; hap. 
py it is for the occupiers of ſuch land, it was found out, 
Me have a very indifferent breed of cattle, If gentle» 
men would ſend good bulls amongſt their tenants, and 
let them ſerve their cows gratis, it would, I think, be 
the only probable means of attaining ſucceſs in this molt 
eſiential point. 

There is no land watered here, but many ſituations 
are well adapted for that purpoſe. I myſelf have 30 or 
40 acres, which I have long withed to float, but as L have 
no leaſe, the expence deters me. 

The ſucceſſion of crops we have after fallows, is bar- 
ley, clover, and wheat. Turnips are taken wherever 
the land is proper for them; but we have not much of 
that kind hereabouts. Upon ſtrong lands, we ſow wheat 
aſter ſallow, then beans, and conclude with wheat or 
oats, Tares are now coming in faſhion, 

Oxen are not much uſed for work here, and never 
will become general; as they are thought too flow by the 
aCtive farmer. 

There are many fields open over the country, which 
would be far more valuable if incloſed ; alſo ſeveral com- 
mon waſtes, to which the ſame obſervations: will apply. 

The advantages arifing from incloſing are obvious, by 
an increaſe of labour, and an ingreaſe of food, both of 
which are for the public good. It produces diſadvan- 
tages to none, unleſs it be. a few individuals. In 
the village where I live, and where we have had no in- 
cloſure bills, the increaſe of poors rates has been incred- 


ible, I am not very old, and can remember the time, 


when we had only one poor woman upon us at 6d, a 
weck; but for theſe ſome years back, the expence of 
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ſupporting the poor has been from L. 150 to L. 180 a 
year 3 and this chiefly paid by tenants not renting above | 
L. 1,000 all together. | | 
Wages are much advanced, 1855 two labourers, 
which coſt me not leſs than L. 60 a year: in ſhort the 
expence of labour is become unſupportable, Draining is 
uſed often among us; perhaps more might be done if it 


was not a heavy expence. Paring and burning are alfo 


uſed, and are without doubt an excellent practice on ſome 
lands, I have no notion it waſtes the ſoil, which is the 
chief objection our young agriculturiſts have againlt it. 
The expence is from 208. to 288. per acre, 

The modern farm houſes, and offices, are much ſu- 


perior to thoſe formerly built. I would have every far- 


mer reſide in the middle of his farm; and every houſe 
and home-itead built in an uniform and convenient man- 
ner. 

Leaſes are not W enough for the encourage. 


ment of experimental agriculture; and the nature of the 


covenants is according to the liberal or illiberal diſpoſition 
of the landlord. One will ſraile upon the arts, and lead 
rural induſtry by the hand, whiiſt another caſts a damp 
upon the honeſt heart by oppreſſion, and clips the wings 
of riſing genius. 

With regard to improvements, ſome have the will but 
not the power to make them; others the power, but not 


the will, Nothing but numerous and repeated examples 


can iufluence the ignorant and ſtupid, - Thoſe who have 
the inclination, but not the means, {ſhould be aſſiſted by 
their landlords, and pay poundage fer it, Where land 
is to be watered, this ſhould particularly be the caſe, for 
it will enable the tenant to pay intereſt with a ſmile. 
Cabbages might be grown upon many lands improper 


for turnips 3 and if planted with intervals of four feet, 


as at Dithley, the ground would be kept clean at little 
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expence. I have found them exceedingly uſeful, No 


land ſhould lie dormant for a year; and if no man plough- 
ed more than he ought, he would always be enabled to 
turn his fallow be to ſome uſeful purpoſe. 


* 
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The following Extracts from Two LETTERS, writ- 
ten by a Farmer in the Weſt Riding, contain ſo mucli 
natural good ſenſe, expreſſed in forcible language, up- 

on the Obſtacles to Improvement, and the means ne- 
ceſlary for rectifying the practice of the Huſbandry in 
that diſtrict, that we have given them a place. At 
ſame time we beg leave to obſerve, that this gentle. 
man's ſentiments, ſo far as they go, are nearly ſimilar 
to thoſe we have ſormed in conſequence of our Sur. 
vey. 


Brix deſirous to encourage an undertaking which has 
for its object the improvement of agriculture, and of 


courſe the general benefit of the public, I have ventured 


to communicate my thoughts to you upon ſome of the 
moſt important obſlacles to that uſeful ſcience, which I 


thought might be more clearly done upon paper than in 


the ſhort time I had the honour to ſpend with you, I 


will begin my obſervations upon the third of your que- 


ries, The lands in this part being chiefly occupicd by 


| ſmall ſarmers they are deprived of making that improve- 


ment which a man of property, with 200 or goo acres f 
land, can do. A ſmall farmer, not having room to 
change his land from tillage to ſceds, and paſture with 
ſheep, which is the grand improvement of the land in 
this part, he lets a ſmall portion lie in grafs, to keep 
his milch cows and horſes, and the reſt perpetually i in tils 


£3, 
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825 excepting 1 now 7 and then a little broad es By 

this method it gets wore out, requires a heavier dreſling 
of manures, more working by the plough and harrows, 
and becomes ſo fixed and cemented together (the great · 
er part of our land being of a clayey glutinous nature), 
that it is deprived of receiving the benefit of the ſun and 
air, which is the principal life of vegetation ; whereas by 
lay ing down with red clover, and white and yellow clovers 
alternately, and occaſionally a few graſs ſeeds, the ſoil is 
kept in a freer ſtate, The fibrous threads of thoſe ſceds, 
running among the ſoil, communicate the warmth of the 
ſun and air in every part, render the ſoil more malleable, 
eaſier to work, and in a better ſtate for the reception of 
any kind of grain. Theſe advantages it receives from 
the culture of ſceds, excluſive of the reft, and the manure, 
which is ſcattered upon it by that moſt provident of all 

_ cattle, ſheep, as great a portion of which 1 ſhould recom- 
mend to be kept upon every ſarm as is conſiſtent with 
this mode of management, They enrich the ſoil more 
than any other cattle; and give employment by their 
ficece, and are the moſt approved food in their carcaſs, to 
our manufacturers. Another obſtacle to improvement, 
here is, that a ſraall farm is not worth the attention of 
a man of ingenuity and property and this, together 
with the refuſal of leaſes and arbitrary ciauſes, prevents 
men of property from educating their ſons in this line of 
buſineſs, Every man therefore that experiences theſe 
oppreiſions, and who can give his ſon a fortune to ſtock 
150 or 200 acres of ground, if he is,a Jad of genius, 
puts him appreatice either in the weren line, or ſome 
of the genteel profeſſions. I know this ſort of reaſon- 
ing will draw upon me many enemies; and it will be 
objected, that by laying a number of ſmall farms to- 
gether you will depopulate a country. Far be it from 
me to deprive any man of his property, or to wiſh to do 
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any thing that may tend to decreaſe population; on the 
contrary, it is my wilh to promote it; convinced that 
the riches of a country depend upon it. I wculd not 
deprive the old farmers of their land; I would have 
them educate their ſons in the uſeful manufactories, 
and as they die, lay them together, or convert them in- 
to manufactories where properly ſiluated, and lay a ſuſft- 
cient portion of land for their convenience; and the reſt 
lay together for the purpoſe of farming. Four farms, of 
50 acres each, laid together under proper management, 
would be made to produce one-fourth more for the pub- 
lic market than in ſeparate allotments; and 1 think it 
will be generally confeſſed, that, in a country like this, 
abounding with men of property, ingenuity, and enter- 
prize, that there generally will be found employment in 
our manufaCtories for as many inhabitants as there can be 
found proviſions to ſupport; conſequently the more land 
is made to produce, the more it will tend to increaſe _ 
population. I ſhall next beg leave to repeat my method 
of management; which, though you have ſeen, and I ver- 
bally communicated to you, I think may here be more 
clearly deſcribed. 

Upon ſand land, loamy ſand, or dry hazle ſoils, I 
cultivate turnips, dreſſed with bones, mixed with a por- 
tion of fold manure, as communicated to you; next 
barley, red clover, and wheat; then turnips, barley, 
white and yellow clovers, paſturing with ſheep one or 
two years; then wheat, and ſo on. Upon clay and 
wet ſoils, after fallow, wheat, red clover, wheat or 
oats ; then fallow, wheat or barley (if the fallow be 
limed we always ſow wheat; if fold manure, ſometimes 
barley, as I change the tillage as much as poſſible), next 
ſmall ſeeds as above, mixing a few hay ſeeds, and 
paſturing with ſhecp, one, two, or three years, as con- 
venient, or apparently moſt uſeful, I then plough out 
tor wheat or oats; if laid more than one year, oats. 1 
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have found this, from 20 years experience, to be the 

moſt beneficial method of cultivating land ; having 
brought ſome poor ſoils to conſiderable preater value 
within that period. The farm I occupy is but ſmall, 

L 50 ſlatute acres, and, though as well managed 20 years 
hence as any in the circuit, and as heavite manured, 

did not then feed more than 20 ſheep upon graſs, and 
40 upon turnip, upon an average. I can now fatten 60, 
ſometimes 80 upon graſs, and 180 or 120 upon turnip z 
and get one-fourth more corn than was formerly raiſed, 

beſides ſome increaſe of other cattle. Here, however, 
ought to be under{tood the great expence I am at in ar- 
tificial manures, theſe adding to the natural ones in a 
very conſiderable proportion. Laſt year I ſpread on 
_ eighty pounds worth of bones, forty pounds worth of 
lime, and ten or twelve pounds worth of ſoot and rape 
dujt, upon this ſmall farm, beſides the natural manures 
it produced: and upon an average it coſts me at leaſt 
L. 100 per year in different ſorts of manures. This ought 
to be conſidered as a principal means of improvement, 
and is more by one half than is bought upon an average 
by the general run of farmers. 

I come now to ſpeak of the neceſſity of leaſes, which, 
with the fore-mentioned thoughts on ſmall farms will 
give anſwer to your 35th queſtion, The greater part of 
this county is either tenanted at the will of the proprie- 
tor, that is, from year to year, or upon leaſes clogged 
with arbitrary clauſes, ſuch as being reſtrained from 
ploughing out certain pieces of ground under heavy pe- 
nalties, or conlined in ſome meaſure to one mode of 
management, which reſtrains the genius of the farmer, 
and ties him from experiments and every uſeful improve- 
ment. There may indeed be a few men found, who 
will exert their abilities and riſk their property under @ 
yearly farm, yer th generality will not: for out of the 
I 2 
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whole of my acquaintance (and I know a great number 
of clever farmers), whenever I have aſked them, why do 
you not manage ſuch a piece of land ſo and ſo, and how 
much more would it be made to produce? The anſwer 
always is, we are tenants at will, and fear advantage 
would be taken of our improvements. This, I preſume, 
will appear to every one a natural conclufion. There 
are two clauſes which I think neceſſary in this country 
where manure is ſo dear, and where they are at an in- 
convenient diſtance ſrom great towns that manure can- 
not be replaced, and that is, to be reſtrained ſrom ſel. 
ling of the hay (a) and ſtraw from the premiſſes; and, 
Tour or five years previous to the end of the term, to lay 
down one-third of the ground in a good huſbandry ſtyle, 
"Theic, in my opinion, are all the reſtraints neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the proprietor, and, I think, would not 
militate againſt the ſarmer's intereſt, but leave him at 
full liberty to purſue his improvements. 

As to the produce of land, good farmers will average 
from 27 to 30 buſhels of wheat per acre, 40 or 44 bu- 
ſhels barley, 64 or Jo buſhels - oats, and 39 buſhels 
beans. Small farmers and indifferent managers, which 
occupy, I ſuppoſe, '3-fourths of our lands, will not avc- 
rage more than 20 buſhels of wheat, zo buſhels barley, 
48 buſhels oats, and 20 buſhels beans. Thus I have 
communicated to you my 'opinion upon your. different 
queſtions to the beſt of my knowledge, obſcrvation, and 
experience; and where I have erred, it is an error in 
judgment, 1 1 thould be glad to be corrected | in. 


(a) It would be a ; hardſhip for a ; good ie to be . hw 
ſelling a lack of hay, if he could fpare it, ina dear time, when hay 
rates at L. 4, I.. 5, or I., 6 per ton. It would raiſe him money to buy 
manure, if it could be had, even at a great diſtance, and perhaps might 
leave him more clear profit : than he had got by his farm for ſome years 

beſore, „„ | A Tort tirs Farmer. 


* 
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Lou are at liberty to make uſe of my name in any way 
you think proper: for though it ſhould draw upon me 
the reproach of the haughty and ignorant farmers, I re. 
gard not the cenſure of ſuch narrow and contracted 
minds; conſcious that it is a duty which eyery man 
owes to himſelf, and mankind, to exert himſelf for the 
public welfare, and being convinced that nothing is 
more neceſſary, nor can tend more to promote the ge- 
neral intereſt, than the object you have in view. You 
have therefore my ſincere wiſhes for its ſucceſs. I am, 
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No VI. 


EXTRACT from the Cori ene of Mu PanKiN- 
bo, at Doncaſter, | 


* 2 


I. is too often little conſidered how much may be raiſ- 
ed from land under good management. It appears to 
me, that it would be a good ſcheme for the Board of 
Agriculture to take a farm into their own hands, and 
ſhew, by improved practice, what might be done: this 
would be of great utility, As to driving any thing into 
old farmers, it is eaſier to make new ones. There is 
land near Doncaſter now let at 78. per acre, which, if 
managed in a proper manner, and fed by ſheep, would 
pay 208; and where the ſheep that are bred never ſell 
higher than 12s, or 16s. might be fed to 308. and 


408. 
The uſual . per acre, where a rotation of tur- 


nips, barley, clover, and wheat, is Ine) 1s as fol- 
lows: 

Upon poor ſands, 34 quarters of barley, 2 of wheat: 
—turnip and clover precarious, Upon clay foils, 4 
quarters barley, 3 quarters wheat, 3 quarters beans, — 
clover, and turnips both good. Upon lime-ſtone, 4 
quarters barley, 3 quarters wheat, 24 quarters beans, 
-—clover and turnips good. Loamy land, 5 quarters 
barley, 3% quarters wheat, peaſe 3 quarters, —clover 
and turnips good, 

The mode of cultivation, however, is very irregular : 
as the farmers have no leaſes, they make hay when the 
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ſun ſhines, and often crop the ground as long as it will 
carry. I know a great many farmers who keep their land 
in a poor ſtate, to prevent the owners from advancing it. 

Draining very little known in this part of the country. 
The wet lands improveable; but the dry lands much 
more fo, | 785 

Wich regard to the poor ſands betwixt this place and 
Bautry, which are at preſent in a very ſhabby ſtate, my 
opinion is, that the beſt way of going to work with them 
would be, firſt to begin with a good turnip fallow, and 
10 loads of manure, of 2 tons each to the acre, which 
may be had at Doncaſter at 58. per ton, as they have 
ſcarce any themſelves. This will produce a good crop 
of turnips, which ought to be eat off with ſheep, and 
the land ſown with barley and ſeeds—quantity of ſeeds, 
1 peck of rye graſs, 14 pound white clover, and 14 
pound trefoil. I would paſture it with ſheep for two 
years, break it for wheat or rye, and return to turnips. 
My reaſons for this are; rye graſs is a very good winter 
plant, and ſcarce can be eaten too near in the ſpring, 
when graſs is of moſt value. If it run to a bent, it ex- 
hauſts itſelf for that ſeaſon, and is worth nothing till 
autumn. Trefoil is more early than white clover ; there- 
fore, with theſe mixtures, three different ſprings are got. 
Many farmers like red clover ; 1 do not, except for cutting 
and I think it much the better of a little rye graſs. , Red 
clover, on many ſoils, ſtands but for one year, there- 
fore is very improper ſeed for paſture, which thoſe ſands 
ſhould be applicd to as much as poſſible, to faſten them. 
All artificial graſſes ſhould bear two years eating at leaſt, 
the expence of ſeeds being great; but none will ſearcely 
bear more than three years. No poor ſand or lime - ſtone 
ought to be paſtured longer than it will keep a ſufficient 
number of ſheep to leave a good top dreſſing when ploughe 
ed up; by reaſon the land is then loſing what was put 
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into it before, and returning to its natural ſtate. In 
time, a hot bed will come to earth. Manure, mixed 
with foil, cauſes fermentation in ſome meaſure, like 
yeſt put amongſt wort, and will ſoon go off, and ceaſe 
to operate. 

The land, in its preſent ſtate of cultivation, lets high; 
though. worth double the ſum if properly managed. 
Sheep are much wanted, as there is no improvement 
equal to the ſheep farming : it is both the cheapeſt and 
beſt upon all dry ſoils. If the farmer could only be made 
to underſtand he had a ſort of inheritance in his farm, 
which can no way be done but by giving leaſes, it would 
be of general utility to the kingdom at large. The farm. 
ers are the firſt and the grand machine of all i improve- 
ments, and therefore ought to have every poſſible en- 
couragement given them. I never was in any part of 
the country where the people were more flat to improve- 
ment than in this neighbourhood. I apprehend the cauſe 
is this, a great many gentleman live in it, conſequently 
near their tenants, and are curbs upon their ingenuity, 
_ Moſt experiments are coſtly, and the farmer is affraid 
his landlord will look upon his attempts to improve as 
acts of extravagence,—ſuch as hiring a Diſhley ram for 


100 guineas the ſeaſon, and other things of the ſame 
kind. 


There is an abſurd idea ſome men have, that the 
ſcheme I have adopted for the ſands will diminiſh the 
quantity of grain: I ſay no,—it will only add to it; for 
an acre managed in the way I have deſcribed, will pro- 
duce as much as two do now, As for the ſmall mutton 
and fine wool that would be loſt by my ſcheme, there 
will always be plenty of the former on the mountains, 
ſor the tables of the great; and if lambs are clipped, 


they will produce fine carding wool, Which does away 
theſe objections. | 
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STATE of the WasTE 1 in Yorkſhire, calculated by Mx 
'S. R,, Junior. 
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In the North Riding — 442,000 


Weſt Riding — 405,272] 
Eaſt Riding — cis 
Total waſte lands in 1 
Yorkſhire 


a dds 


* 


: * _ ] Capable of 
mage e perth im- 
or o in rov ex- 
| ee, 9 by Total. 
into Paſture.] planting. 
Walle lands in the North Riding 1, | To 
EY Acres. Acres. . Acres. 
The Weſtern moor lands I 50,000. 76, 40 226, 940 
Eaſtern ditto — — | Go,000 1 36, 25 196,625 : 
Detached moors, or waſte, in | „ . 
the ac) — — 18,43 5 — 5 18,433 F 
Total ., eee 213-565 | 442,000 
Waſte lands in the Vet Riding © oy . 
The high moors FR — | 200,000 140,272 340,272 
Detached moors, or waſte, j in VV 
the count — — | 65,000 — 65, o 
Total — 265,000 140,272 405,272 
Waſte lands in the 00 Riding e 
Detached moors, or waſte, in e 5 
the country — e 200 ́ VO 1000 
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OBSERVATIONS by Mu Dax of Doncaſter, 1 
ing the S1 i LIVE Srocx. 


: I am much ile to believe, that breeders in gene- 
ral, are deſirous of breeding their cattle of too great a a 
ſize, which is neither for their own advantage, nor for 
that of the country in (general. - My opinion is, that 
oxen weighing: from 40 to 60 ſtone, are the moſt uſeſul 
to the conſumer, and worth more per ſtone than greater 
- weights.  'Fhere are other advantages attending ſmall 
| cattle, There are many parts of England, where the 
land would juſt ſupport cattle of from 80 to yo ſtones, 
that would fatten, and conſequently would bring to per- 
feCtion, thoſe of from 40 to 5o ſtone. This plainly 
' ſhews that middling weights, are the moſt generally con- 
venient, and conſequently the moſt prefitable to the gra- 
zier. Nor can I believe, that the ſmaller weights are 
ſo liable to diſeaſes, being in general hardier; but if 
they ſhould happen to die, the loſs of an ox of 40 ſtone 
weight is not ſo much felt as one of a larger ſize. Smal- 
ler animals alſo, are in general quicker feeders, where 
the ſhape of the animal is attended to. There is no 
ſort of breed, that on the whole, I am ſonder of, than 
the Galloway ſcot, as the beef is of very good quality, 
and their ſize is well calculated for general conſumption. 
I beg leave to add, that of all the ſigus of a good feeder, 
there is none I prefer to that of having a ſmall head, Ft 
is rare indeed to ſee a large coarſe headed animal a good 
thriver, 
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In regard to ſheep, my opinion is the ſame z namely, 
that ſheep, which, when fat, will weigh from 14 to 20 lb. 
per quarter, are proportionably. of more value than 
thoſe which weigh from 20 to 30 ib, There ſeems to 
me not the leaſt doubt, that the ſmaller, in this caſe, 
is preferable to the larger animal : For inſtance, fix ſheep, 
at 16 lb. per quarter, equal, in point of weight, to four 
at 24 lb. per quarter; but if it can be proved by experi- 
ment, which any one may ſoon do to his complete ſatis- 
faction, that the fix ſheep would fatten ſooner, and on 
leſs land than the four, can there be any doubt which is 
the beſt ſort for the individual and for the public? Be- 

ſides, the riſk of leſs loſs by the death of the ſmaller ani- 
mals, is here alſo an object worthy of attention. 

In regard to the wool, it is much more than probable, 
that the fleeces of the fix ſmaller ſheep will be more va- 
luable than thoſe of four of the larger ſort. 5 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that the ſmaller ſorts 
of live ſtock, are preferable to the larger, and that the 
arguments in their favour, ought to be as generally. 
known as poſſible, both among breeders and graziers, 

and indeed to the public at large, in order that any ten- 
dency for breeding the unproſitable larger ſtocks may be 
checked as much as poſſible, | 
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ACCOUNT of the different Town-$H1Ps in the Wapen- 
take of CLaro, from materials furniſhed by Ronxxr 
STocknais, Eſq, © | 


FI, mburion with Milly—The greateſt part of - this 
townſhip is the property of Jacob Smith, Eſq; and occu- 
pied by him. He is improving it by banking out the 
floods, ploughing the old paſtures, and draining them 
completely. Where the land is rough and ſour he in- 
variably pares and burns; and as he is an active intelli- 
gent farmer, the huſbandry practiſed in this townſhip is 
of the moſt perfect kind. . 


Aldbrough—This townſhip is not very extenſive, and 
conſiſts of open fields, and incloſed graſs land, nearly in 
equal portions, Turnips, barley, clover, and wheat is 
the uſual rotation, and the land is well managed. A 
ſmall common, of about 150 acres, belongs to the town- 
ſhip, 


Boroughbridge—There are only about 30 acres of in- 
cloſed garths and crofts, and a ſmall common of 60 acres 
belonging to this townſhip, which appertain to the bo- 
rough houſes. 


Minſkip—Is nearly under the ſame circumſtances as 
Aldbrough in reſpect to ſoil and cultivation, being moſtly _ 
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occupied by ſmall farmers, and ſmall frechllers 3 has 
no common. 


 Rackcliffe—-The ſoil of this townſhip is moſtly a ſtrong 
elay, and the rotation is, ½, fallow ; 2d, wheat; 34, 
oats or beans, and fallow again. The ee are 8 ſmall, 
buy well managed. | 


Stavely—There is a ſmall common here not exceed- 
ing 50 acres. The cultivation, &c. ſimilar to the town- 
ſhips of Aldbrough and Minſkip, 


G wei is principally, if not wholly, 
the property of Henry Duncomb, Eſq; and conſiſts of a 
variety of ſoils, and cultivated in various ways. Some 
farms are almoſt wholly arable, but in general they are 
a mixture of arable, paſture, and MET comm. like the 
reſt of the Wapentake. 


Burton Leonard.— This townſhip has lately been in- 
cloſed under an act of parliament; and where the tur- 
nip huſbandry can be purſued, it is adopted. 


Nidd.—Is all incloſed, and kept nearly in equal pro- 
portions of corn and graſs. Farms are e of ſmall fize, 


Stainly—ls nearly in the fiend ſtate as the cownlhip 
of Nidd. 


Brearton-—Has been lately incloſed, and differs little 


as to ſize of farms and cultivation from the two laſt men- 
_ e 


Scetton—Has a common of 200 acres of good land, 


J%%%d i. 


and the remainder of the land is in almoſt equal divi- 
ſions of open ſields and incloſures. 


Harnbap.— This townſkip ; is "halls incloſed. No com- 
mon. 


 Arkendale—This tout — 5 conſiſted of a com- 
mon, and open fields, but they are now divided and in- 
cloſed by an act of parliament. 


| Knareſorough—'The land around this town is chiefly 
in graſs, and occupied by the inhabitants, who are moſtly 
manufacturers of linen, which is carried on to a great 
extent. The only part let out in farms is an ellate left 
for the ſupport of en miniſters. 


geriven—A common of 200 acres of rich land belongs | 
to this townſhip. | 


Allerton with Flaxby—Is wholly the property of Tho- 
mas Thornton, Eſq; and is let out in ſmall farms. 


Gold/brough—Belongs to Lord Harewood, and con- 
fiſts of a wet ſwampy common of 400 acres, and the re- 
idye moſtly in open arable fields. The farms ſmall. 


Rib/lane little—This 8 is exatile under the 
fame circumſtances as Goldſbrough, except that the 
cominon is good land, and under a regulated ſtint, 


Plimpton.— The ſoil varies much, and of courſe, the 
rotations of cropping are different. The farms are ra- 
ther larger than in the neighbourhood, and kept in a 
high ſtate of anden. 


Ar EN I 


8poffortb Has been lately incloſed, and conſequently 
is in an Improving ſtate. | 


North Daina Ns under the ſame circum. 
ſtances as to ſoil, diviſion, and OR as the laſt, 


Kirk FT PRE wholly incloſed, and chiefly occu- 


pied by fmall ann 


Midleton with Stockeld—ls wholly the property of Mr 
Midleton a Roman Catholic, and is let in farms rather 
larger than uſual there. Stockeld is all incloſed, but 
Midieton, which is fituated at 20 miles diſtance, and 
lies nearly at the moſt ſouth-weſt point of the Wapen- 
take, has a large extent of mountainous n e 
nne of 4 500 acres at leaſt. 


Linton This cownſhip | is s moſtly wenne and let in 
ſmall fame. 


W e land here belongs chiefly to the Duke : 
ol Devonſhire, and is incloſed and let out in ſmall farms. 


The turnip huſbandry SORE where it can be done 
with e 


Cauibrophelongs to Lord Petre, and is moſtly in 
open fields, The farms are ſmall. It is in this town- 


{hip that the large oak tree ſtands, which is deſcribed i in 
Dr Hunter's IVE s Sylva, | 


Hunſo ingore, Ribſloon, and Cattalgreet—Theſs three 
townſhips are almoſt the excluſive property of Sir Hen- 


. ry Goodrick, Bart, Hunſingore and Cattalgreat lately 


conſiſted of n "OW fields, but are now chen 


63 
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One third. ton, one third paſture, is the beſt mode 
of gg a farm in theſe lands, 


 Whixley—This townſhip principally belongs to a cha- 
ritable eſtabliſhment for 12 decayed gentlemen and 12 
ſtudents at Cambridge. It conſiſts moſtly of open arable 
fields, two {tinted paſtures, and an unſtinted wet com- 


mon of about 100 acres, alſo 1009 acres of incloſed land 


let in ſmall farms. | 


Thernville or Little Cattal—This is a ſmall diſtrict be. 
longing moſtly to Thomas Thornton, Eſq; and is chief- 
ly in rich paſtures. | 


| Kirk ; "PTE, townſhip has been lately in- 
cloſed by an ad of parliament. 


Nun Monkton-—This is a ſmall townſhip, the property 
of William Tuffnel Joliffe, Eſq. The foil is ſtrong clay, 


and the rotation uſually practiſed is, "Wo fallow ; $24, 
wheat; 34, beans or oats. | 


Lou Darth. { es Hammerton, and Marton, with 


| Grafton" Purnips are generally cultivated upon the til. 


lage lands of theſe townſhips, and the farms are ſmall, 
Grafton has a common of adage 100 acres of good land, 


High Dun;forth—Has lately been incloſed, and tur- 
nips are cultivated where the ſoil is proper for that root, 


Great Oufetorne Pariſt—Has alſo been lately inclofed, 

At Branton, in this pariſh, reſides the beſt farmer in the 
Wapentake, He had long ago adopted the turnip and 
clover huſbandry, and when he found his land tire of 


: clover, he then ſowed beans in drills, which he followed 


s "4 
Rf 
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ai 8888 wheat, 50 turnips. He then diſcovered, 
that after a repetition of beans, neither his wheat nor 

his turnips were ſo good, therefore ſows. white clover, 

trefoil, &c. which he eats with. iheops 3 nod; * wheat 
and andre both genticn N 


Little Ouſchorn—This e E confifls po open fields, 
| and incloſed arable land, wich a ſmall ſtinted common, 
not exceeding 70 acres, and being moſtly a light dry 
ſoil, has been long under the turnip huſbandry ; but the 
continued ſucceſſion of the ſame routine of crops now 
proves to be i injurious, as red clover will ſcarce wah at 
all. 1 | 


Kirby. Hall—Is a ſmall townſhip belonging to Henry 
Thomſon, Eſq;-and conſiſts of meadow and paſture, He 
occupies a conſiderable part of it himſelf, and is very 
attentive to the breed of cattle and ſheep. 


500 Hall, Kirly Overblow, and Keerby, with Nethers 
by—Theſe townſhips conſiſt both of open arable fields, 
and incloſed arable and graſs lands. The ſoil varies, 
and of courſe the huſbandry. The turnip-huſbandry is 
not much practiſed, Each of theſe townſhips has be- 
twixt 200 and 300 acres of common, which might eaſi.. 
ly be divided and incloſed under one act of POOR 
- as r are contiguous. 1555 


Rigten—This nch had an extenſive common of 
2000 acres, which was angloſed by act of pariiament in 
1775, and is now nearly in equal portions of arable and 
graſs." Few turnips are grown, but the tenants take 
heat after fallow, and then beans or oats. This in- 
cloſure, without the addition of any manufacture, has 
increaſed the number of inhabitants as two to one in 


%% % . _- 
ö i 0 : * ; 
eight years. Tt has alſo increaſed the annualrent of the 
townſhip above double, and many parts of it will 0 ad- 
mit of wy ul oy e | 

Ripley —This cwnthip conſiſts of ancient incloſures; 
which are moſtly kept in graſs, The arable land is em- 
ployed in raiſing turnips and potatoes, with a bee ee 
| of barley, clover and wheat. | 


| Thornton and be ee View two townſhips are in 
the pariſh of Ripley, which'is a reCtory, in the patron- 
age of Sir John Ingleby, Baronet; and though incloſure 
acts have been obtained for the commons of both places, 
= the 1 Is till 1 e 


Marlingion—Conſiſis moſtly of ancient incloſures, 
which are kept in nearly equal proportions of arable and 
graſs, Turnips are en where the foil is proper for 
them, 


| Follifot—Has been lately incloſed, and about 1 50 
actes of common brought into cultivation, The foil is 
in general ſteril, and in ſome places too ſtony for the | 
plough. . | 


Datev, W: eeton, and 4 Hubj—Theſe PRONE may be | 
taken together, "Their commons, conſiſting of about 
1000 acres of rich land, have been lately divided and in- 
_ cloſed. The general mode of breaking up commons or 
old grafs incloſures here is, 1ſt, to pare and burn; 2d, 
to take rape or turnips z afterwards wheat or oats ; We 
run too much to hulm or A in mw land, 


 $tainburn—This wont tid a number of ſmall inclo. 
ſures, which appear-to have been gradually taken off the 


U 
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common by the cottagers, but the common ſlill contains. 


above 2000 acres of valuable land, capable of great im- 


provement and though an incloſure aft was obtained 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, yet nothing more has 
been done than to ſet off an allotment in lieu of tichpe' | 


Coley and Eval moſtly in graſs being I 
ng _—_— adjoining the river Ne 0 „ 

Linky—Confiſts of mall ancient e ee, N an 
extenſive common of at leaſt 1000 acres of tolerable land. 


E „ n 
x £4 KS : 


Farnley Has an extenſive common belonging to it, 


which the lord of the manor, being ſole proprietor, is 


gradually improving, by partial incloſures, and plowing. 
The common that remains is hoy 500 Acres. 


x 


Neal, with. Cl; r of wick e mot. 
ly in graſs. The common belonging, to it was incloſed 
about twelve years ago. | 


Won ip Aſewith—Theſe townſhips conſiſt chiefly 


of rich paſture and meadow land. Weſton has a ſmall 


common, not exceeding 100 acres, The common of 
Aſkwith, containing about 1200 acres, was, by virtue of 
an act of parliament, about twelve years ago, afligned 


to the impropriate rector, Walter Vavaſour, Eſq; in lieu 


of tithes, which he is gradually converting into ſmall 


farms; but many parts of it are only fit for planting, 
n too rocky for the P 


5 1 next the river Wharſe is rich 
paſturage. There is, however, a good deal of arable 
Jand, and a common of perhaps 1509 acres, 


L2 


„ 


»Naefuld and 1 the fame as bands, 
. the like enn of eommon. 


8 Park-"This ns is . 3 


was formerly a park een to the ea of . 

. a f e fe 
Timble Tuned a ſmall en he! in EY 

ien a common of ala 100 acres of ow} land. | 


Bram)» with Shawna ak . mich 2 iu 
Theſe townſhips are of great extent, and moſtly kept in 

graſs, "The conimons' annexed/ to the firit contain at 
leaſt 2000 ares, and the 5 about » Sou ves.” 


Bn Secs in the Gras 8 as the two laſt. 
The commons contain about 2000 ney one half of 
of which is ſtinted paſture. 


| 00 kept in graſs, and has a large extent 

of waſte land, which is replete with coal and lime. Ma- 
ny mines of lead ore are now working to advantage. 
The common contains about gar acres. 


Patel) Bridge—The land on each fide of the river Nid 
abounds with ſprings, which are turned to great adyan- 
tage in bleaching linen yarn and cloth, the principal ma- 
nulſactures of this town and neighbourhood. The land 
is therefore principally in graſs, and let in ſmall parcels 

at an average of 408. per acre, The mountains pro- 
duce lead, and the herbage is of a coarſe nature called 
bent. Theſe mountains are of conſiderable extent, and 
are uſed chiefly, though not wholly, as tinted paſtures. - 


Fountaines*Earth, Stonebeck-up, Stonebeck-down—"The fe 
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three townſhips are ſituated in the midſt of high moors. 
heir iucloſed fields are moſtly kept in graſs, with a 
ſmall portion of arable land. The commons are very 
e at leaſt 5000 acres. ä 

Kirbey  Malzeard — hie townſhip eonſiſts of ancient 
ſmall incloſures, moſtiy kept in grafs. What part of it 


is kept in tillage, is ſown with turnips, where the ſoil | 


admits. The waſtes are e extenſive, but the number of - 


acres not aſcertained. 35 15 1 > 


PO Laverten, matte 1 and a Fly Regal 
Theſe four townfhips oonſiſt of rich paſturage, and are 
uſed as dairy farms. 'Furnips are fown on the tillage 
lands where the foil anſwers, and thoſe of a different 
nature are cleaned, by a plain ſummer fallow. 


| Sawley, Grantley and Aldfi 4d Theſe townſhips arc 
moſtly in graſs. They have extenſive commons pertain- 
ing to them, of at leaſt 1000 acres. 


— # 


Ripon—The 10 ſurrounding; this beautiful town is 
moſtly in graſs, and occupied in ſmall parcels by dif- 
ferent tradeſmen, &c. reſiding there. 

Litlle Thorp and Biſhop Monkton-—The land in theſe 
town{hips, conſiſt both of ſmall incloſures of graſs, and 
open arable fields, In ſoils adapted thereto, turnips, 


with the uſual conſequent crops, are ſown ; and in thoſe 5s 


ol a different nature, ſallow, with its cuſtomary rota- 
tion, is practiſed. | | | 
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Li ATISTICAL INFORMATION concerning diffe- 
| TO > rent PARISHEs, ' 


Pas, Ratement of 88 rived 2 
the Deputy Clerk of the Peace for the Weſt Riding of | 
Yorkſhire, in anſwer to queſtions tranſmitted by him to 
the Miniſters of the reſpective pariſhes in ſaid Riding, 
by direction of the Magiſtrates appointed to correſpond 
with' the, Board of Agriculture. ae of the 
Right Honourable Lord Hawke, 


Pariſh of 1 e 
1242 Inhabitants 
2442 Acres of ground as per ſurvey. 
1431 Acres of graſs eſtimated 
1011 Ditto arable ditto. | 


: Rotation of crops— Fallow 
| | Wheat 

Oats- 
Beans 

or 

Turnips 

| Barleyor Oats 
Wheat, . |... 


Pariſh of Addle, 
| 058 Inhabitants 
6060 Acres of gronnd 
1418 Ditto of graſs 


APE 23 


4255 Acres arable 
666 Ditto waſte 
337 Mitts ee | 


Crops e one e 1 0 
© Fallow, Clover, mor Turaips 1669 an 


Barley | | 100 do. 4 
Oats. | 5 . : 1300 do. 1 
Wheat a | 7 ; 800 do. N 
. ; ER, Os 92 do. : d 


% 


This account is given not as being accurate, but as 
near as the writer could calculate. 

Half of the waſte is improveable. 

The ſame quantity of 1 is ne in the * mode 
of cultivation. 


. 
£ 


Pari fd of Addling fleet, 
344 Inhabitants | = ME 
5000 Acres of ground _ | : 
Two-thirds of the above in graſs, and the other 
one-third arable ; 
1000 Acres a waſte. 6-7 
Cee, Ode Wineach flax 1 
One fifteenth rape and turnip 
One- tenth potatoes 
The reſt grain. 


This is a narrow ſlip of land, eight miles long and one 
broad. | 7 | 
Its waſtes conſiſt of an undivided moiety of thorn 

moors, ſome part of it valuable, but the major part uſe- 
leſs for want of proper drainage ; and, as far as the writer 
knows, a conſiderable drainage would be difficult, the pa- 
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riſh being Gtuated below the level of the ſea at high water, 
and conſequently is marſhy. The land is a rich ſtrong 


"loam, very favourable to grazing occupiers, ſome of 


whom rent ſixteen or eighteen hundred acres each, 
which, the writer obſerves, is the .caufe why the parith 
is ſo thinly inhabited. An act for a partial incloſure 
was obtained in 176g, and great improvements in con- 
ſequence are made in the pariſh, Many principal per- 
ſons were defirous, in 1795, of extending the incloſures, 
though no hope was emſenuined of e the whole. 


waſtes TRUE, 
Pariſh of Adwick, 
228380 Inhabitants 
1416 Acres of ground 
300 Acres of graſs 7 
1116 Ditto arable. Fc | 


The uſual courſe of tillage in the part of the country. 
. Pariſh of Armclife, 

900 Inhabitants 
25000 Acres of ground 
7000 Ditto gras 

190 Ditto arable 
17900 Ditto walte. 


Of the 5000 acres in graſs the whole is incloſed and 
divided, 3000 are cut for hay, and 4ooo are in paſture. 
Of the 19900 acres in a ſtate of waſte, the greater 
part is barren and mountainous, but divided into cattle 


gates, the number of wich is only known to the proptic- 
totes. 
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_ Pariſh: of Aube 
50 Families 5 | 
2000 Acres of ground” „ 
700 Ditto graſs - 
1300 Arable. 7 
Rotation of crops iſt Turnips 
| 2d Barley bl My oats 
one-third + © 
zd Wheat and ye 
4th Clover, Fallow. | 
| N. B. It i- its the writer har made a mifiake in | | 
placing the wheat as ſown on the barley ſtubble, and 
having the clover ſown with it, Rene" of the clover ' 
being ſown with the barley. | 
The bouſes of every deſcription, including cottages, 
are very few, of any conſideration ; the largeſt contain- 
ing about 12 people including all the ſervants. 
Pariſh of Bard/ey, | | 
2300 Inhabitants | 535 
3ooo Acres of ground » | 
30 or 40 Acres of waſte 
and = Acres in rabbit WIN | 


The greateſt 705 is arabler” A very ſmall quiathey f in 

graſs, - 
As the pariſh- 3 on all ſides, are diſputed” 

and cannot be aſcertained} the number or: acres 7 the 

pariſh muſt alſo be uncertain; / 
A very ſmall quantity of land is in 5 dint for the 

ſoil is of that nature as to require being-plowed out every 

third or fourth year, letting it remain longer in paſturs | 

1 found unprofitable to the'occupier, - | OE, 
The waſte __ is not worth emen, The 30 1 
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acres in rabbit warrens is ordered by the proprietor to be 
converted immediately into arable land, 


— —'—.— 2 


Pariſh of ee, 


536 Inhabitants 
3192 Acres of ground 
841 Acres of graſs 

1851 Ditto arable 
oo Ditto waſte 

1392 Ditto in corn and clover ee 
459 Ditto fallow, | 


This pariſh contains three townſhips, 1ſt, Barnbydunn; 
2d, South Bramonth ; 3d, Thorpe; and i in each townſhip 
the cultivation 1s as under, 


In the Firſt Second 
Acres. Acres. 
Wheat 8 52 
— -..- 89 52 
Barley and oats 367 105 
Fallow 183 52 
Graſs 565 42 
Wale” + © $00, | {me 


The writer's return for the 3d cownlkip is, 
Arable land 448 Acres 
Fallow © 224 Ditto 
Oraſs 224 Ditto. 


Pariſh of Batley, divided into 4 rownlhipe, as under, 
1. 1 576 Inhabitants 
1599 a. 2 1. 27 P · of ground 
- 1031 A. Or. 29 p- graſs . 
525 2.— table 
42 8. 3 f. 1 p. waſte 
421 a. 21. 27 p. in corn | | 5 ; 


Al.. 


2. 489 © Inhabitants 
4608 Acres of ground | 3 
2581 Ditto grass | 0 „ 

* Ditto arable VVV — 
981 Ditto in corn e nk | ; + 
51 Ditto fallow, | | 


3. 31890 Inhabitants: | 5 3 
7800 Acres of ground + ü pr En # 
Soo Ditto graſs 8 
log Ditto arable 
100 Ditto corn and fallow. 
/ 

4. 1901 Tnlubitanty e 2 TBS 
232 a. 2 r. of ground 
1144 a. 2 r. graſs 
1117 2. 2 r. arable 

59 a. 2 r. waſte ö 
289% a. in corn 
328 a. fallow. >. 
'This pariſh contains 4 townſhips. iſt, Batley ; 2d, 
Churchwell; 3d. Gildirſome; 4th, Moſley. 
5 Pariſh of Gargrave, . Ugo 
From 800 to goo Inhabitants 
| 10000, Acres of ground by eſtimation, 
This pariſh contains ſix townſhips, and the writer ſays» 
that, by eſtimation, they contain 10000 acres, of which 
not one hundred acres is plowed, nor twenty acres 
"waſte, all the 92 ng _— Ry Tf 


: : 4 
* : 


Pariſh of — W Zi _ 
500 Inhabitants ; 1 
1449 Acres of ground by efimation 
: 547 Acres of graſs 5 775 
M 2 
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643 Acres arable 
250 Acres waſte 


Of the 547 acres of graſs, as acres are e meadow, and. 
65 acres paſture, | 


1 & 5 3 4 


— 


Pariſh of Gigglewich, 
2§32co Inhabitants | 
16500 Acres by eſtimation 
14685 Acres grass 
315 Acres arable 

150 Acres waſte 

goo Acres in oats 

15 Acres barley 


; 960 acres are nenn e een quantities. 


1 „ 
— 7 


Pariſh of Guiſeley, 


This pariſh contains 5 townſhips as py viz, 
I, 7 my 771 Inhabitants ' 
f 964 Acres of rote 
678 Acres graſs © 
| 286 Acres arable. 
2. Carleton 104 Inhabitants 
CIOS 1181 Acres of ground 
13 Acres of graſs + 
430 Acres arable,” 
3. Yeaden 2527 Inhabitants | 
ent ama 1080 Acres of omg 
361 Acres graſs \ 
218 Acres arable, 
4. Horſeforth 2230 Inhabitants 
NVP Actes of ground 
1360 Acres graſs 
3567 Acres arable, 


„JF ĩↄð Ne, 
» * "7 J 


Fan 
5 Ades, no return made of this townlhip, 


„ Firſt Second Third Fourth 
. 2. | A. a. 2 „ 
Wheat 44 3 ͤ „„ 
Bale, 38 8 00 ini 
Potatoes. dd 83 7 Oo — 
Oats 111 4 ᷣͤ .038-6., as 
Bee, Coane rn Wb RG. 
Tanis 1 us — 
Follow, 03 11 TL TE 
: Pariſh of Hatfield, i 


2000 Inhabitants 5 
8830 Acres of ground by eſtimation 
3858 Acres grals | 

4972 Acres arable... 


; Acres. 
Wheat and rye 1180 
Beans and peaſe 9 78 
alohß‚,‚ 4 BSI 
Clover | Wa i 
Fi, 3 „ 
P otatoes _ | 67. 


Perhaps 300 acres ; of the fallow is ſown with turnips. 

This letter-writer very properly finds fault with the 
population of villages, by throwing them into large graſs 
farms, and the impolicy of landlords, not letting their 
tenants occaſionally plow even a ſmall part of their farm. 
He ſtates, from authority, a refuſal to a farmer to plow as 
much ground as would ſupport his own family with bread, 
and his ſtable with ſtraw. He ſays, that he travelled lately 
. through Craven, where, whilſt immenſe ſums of money 
are expended in incloſing various parts, in others many in- 


* 


* >= Ys — — rr apes; 
* 


Pariſh of Hompfbwaite 
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cloſures are thrown into one, and occupied by one far- 
mer only, tho” before by many. He ſays, that it would be 
no diſſicult matter to prove, that the commons of Hat- 


field, Thorn, and Friſhlake, under proper regulation and : 


ſtint, would be more ufeful, ſingularly and publicly than 
when incloſed®. That theſe commons cannot properly be 
called waſte, as they ſupport many thouſands of ſtock,” 


and the inhabitants have an equal ſtray upon them. He 
alſo finds fault with large farms in general, and men- 
tions the depopulation 1 nn in conſequence of 


them. 


— — 


from 1900 to 1800 Inhabitants 
12800 Acres of ground 
6200 Acres of grafts 
3090 Acres arable 
ab Acres waſte, | 


The cultivation is 2000 acres in different kinds of 
corn, but chicfly oats, and 1000 acres fallow. 
The letter-writer ſays, that the pariſh is 8 miles long, 


. apd at a medium two miles and a half wide; containing 


20 ſquare miles, or 12800 acres z and that the 3800, en- 
tered as waſte, though incloſed, can be called nothing 
but waſte, as it has not been cultivated, and the owner 


of a part of it 1 at a diſtance, em (ell'1 1000 acres 


of it, 


| Wote by the Editor. 
„Without inſiſting upon the utility of incloſing theſe com- 


mons, it certainly muſt prove highly advantageous that they were 
divided. As to what is ſaid concerning the depopulation of vil- 
lages in conſequence of large farms, theſe, ideas are wholly un- 


founded; for, whether the farm is large or ſmall, if the manage- 


ment is fimilar, the number of people on a 157 1 of land, 


will in all times nearly be equal. 
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Parith of Handſworth, nnn oe 9 
1423 Inhabitants. 


3000 Acres of ground by eftimariod 
400 Acres walte. 


The letter-writer ſays, that the 400 Acres of waſte is 
about to be incloſed. 


Pariſh of High Hogland, 
This pariſh contains three townſhips viz. 


i" C 
1. High Hogland 730 2 8 by ſurvey 

1 243 2 2 graſs 
| 487 9-6 arable 

g o o waſte 
100 © © woods, | | 5 

2. Clayton 1378 1 38 by ſurvey 

one half graſs, and one half arable \ 


200 Acres waſte 


32% Acres woods. 
3. Skilmorthorp 595 Acres per ſurvey 


one-third meadow and paſture, and two-thirds arable, 
80 Acres waſte 
80 Acres woods. | + 
No return 6f the inhabitants in this pariſh ; _ the 
letter-writer ſays, that the 9 acres of waſte in No 1 is 
not worth incloſing; that the 200 acres in No 2d, if in- 
- Cloſed, would make good corn or graſs land ; and that 
the 80 acres in No 3d, is well worth the incloſing. 


5 


Pariſh of Hooton ee 


148 Inhabitants in 30 houſes 
1015 Acres by ſurveß 
| 330 Acres graſs and paſture 
4410 Acres arable. 
55 woods and roads | 


„ I BE 
U . 


8 ſmall common. 


— — ——— — — — 


96 
Cultivation, 160 Acres wheat n 
60 Acres barley 
90 Acres oats 


30 Acres beans and beate 
120 Acres fallow- ; 
50 Acres clover. 


: Pariſh of Horton in Ribbleſdale, 


663 Inhabitants: 
17280 Acres by eſtimation 
7360 Acres graſs 
256 Acres arable 
7360 Acres waſte 
24 Acres oats. | 
The letter Writer ſays, this account is far from 1 ac- 
eurate, but is made from the very beſt information: that 


he could obtain. 


5 


Pariſh of I, 
This pariſh contains 3 townſhips. - 


1. Ukley log families or 545 ee 


1800 Acres incloſed land 
; 1379 Acres meadow or potatoes 
371 Acres arable | 
009: Acres of moor or common 
350 Aeres of woods 
95 Acres fallow, turnips or pota- 
toes. / 


| 4. Middleton 42 familie or 168 ſouls 


716 Acres incloſed land 
466 Acres meadow or paſture 
| 150 Acres arable 
= . 450 Acres common 
100 Acres woods, 


g- Neſubield, cum Langbar' 146 families or 238 ſouls 


- 
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923 Acres icloled land - 
200 Acres arable 
200 Acres common 
16 e, 38: Acres woods. 


This letter-writer ſays, thay the uſual method of cul- 
tivation is two crops, then a fallow, then a ſingle crop 
and graſs ſeeds, 3 Ib, of clover to 2 lb. of treyfoil, with 
2 quarters of hay ſeeds, which hold good for two years, 
wut no longer, "The two ſt townſhips are tithe-ſree, 


Pariſh of Killington, __ 
This pariſh contains 4 i e Viz, 
2, Killington | 2193 Acres incloſed land 
| | 360 Acres meadow _ 5 
833 Acres arable. f 
2, Beaghal! 1600 Acres incloſed land 
boo Acres paſture : 
1000 Acres arable, | 
3. Egbrough 1800 Acres 
600 Acres paſture 
1200 Acres arable 
300 Acres waſte 
140 Acres open fields 
4. Whitley 1400 handle 


_ yoo Acres paſture, 


The letter-writer ſays, that the 300 acres of waſte 
in No 3, if incloſed, are capable of great improve. 
ment, as alſo the open field of 1800 acres; and that the , a 
land of this pariſh has been improved within the laſt 30 
years, from op to 2086. per os: and the en From 
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L. 180 per annum to L. 660. The population muck the 
ſame as 20 years ago. A great deal of land own with 


ſeeds, and eat off with ſheep. Fallows always ſown with 


turnips, then barley, clover, and hard corn, Whitely 
was incloſed in the year 1774; Killington and Beaghall 
about two years ago; Egbrough {till unincloſed, 5 
Patiſh of Kirk Bramwith, 
229 es 
1112 Acres per ſuryey 
5174 Acres graſs 
11944 Acres arable, 
Cultivation, 45 Acres barley 
' $004 Acres wheat or me ſlin 
306 Acres oats 
225 Acres beans 
574 Acres clover 
| jo 21 Acres flax 
> A 14 Acres turnips 
| 124 Acres potatoes 
2314 Acres fallow, 


This pariſh being ſubject to frequent inundations, no 


; regular courſe can be followed, as ſome farmers ſow. 


three times for one crop. 'The reaſon why the quantity 
of fallow appears ſmall, is becauſe of the farmers hav. 
ing land in two pariſhes, ſome of their Jand will fall 
ſometimes in one pet and ſometimes in another. 5 
FOG of Kirk Heaton, | | 
e faniilles ; 
4960 Acres incloſed, by eee 
00 an walte, 


The letter. writer fo that he can give no certain ac, 


ArPERN DI © © og 


bount of the quantity of corn grown in this patiſh; only 
that there are but five farmers in it, as the land is let off 
in ſmall quantities for the accomodation of trade, and con- 
ſequently little corn grown. Perhaps one-third may be 
wheat; another oats, another beans, barley, potatoes of 
turnips, as convenience requires: | 


= Pariſh of Kirlmeaten; "ER 5 
: Eh 231 phabitarils 


284 Actes graſs 
855 Acre arable 
280 Acres Waſte 
230 Acres Tee 
180 Acres balley 
95 Acres oats 
70 Acres clover 
50 Acres beans 
230 Acres fallow: 


The letter-writer ſays; that of the 286 acres of waſte; - 
200 is common, and 80 acres town paſture, and that 
_ the town paſture, on account of its Ta is utterly irs. 
 tapable of cultivation. e 


be 


Pariſh of Lol Prof, | : 
1299 falta 
7141 Acres of land 
4132 Acres meadow or paſhire 
1983 Acres arable 


1826 Acres moor or ſtinted ba 
ture. | 


#he prine ipal groß in this vaciſh it is oats, ſome e, 
and a little wheat are alſo LN. ln 


' Pariſh of Marr, Fe 
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154 ae 
1750 Acres per ſurvey 
223 Acres graſs 
1380 Acres arable 
149 Acres woods 
300 Acres wheat 
620 Acres barley oats or beans 
ae Acres FRO. 
Pariſh of Marion, 
240 Inhabitants | 
2583 Acres Yorkſhire . 
meaſure, being by a chain 
of 28 yards, inſtead of 22 
yards. 


The letter- writer ſays, that the 0 is taken from 


nan old regular ſurvey land- tax book: That the arable 


land in the pariſh is greatly decreaſed within the laſt 20 
years, nearly the whole being in graſs for feeding cattle, 
and that this year there is no arable land, ſave about 7 


acres of oats in ſmall incloſures. He adds, that there is 


very little waſte land. _ 


Pariſh of Mirfield, 


* 


600 Families 
3000 Acres of land 
zog Aores graſs 
655 Acres arable 
455. Acres waſte” 
250 Acres woods : 
280 Acres wheat 
235 Acres barley 
225 Acres oats 


AED. =_” 


235, Acres beans 
30 Acres turnip 
80 Ee 4 ate 


It would ſeem 1 the cunt of acres, dd witlh 
the 600 ſtated by the letter writer as 1 thas my; 
muſt mean ſouls, | 


Pariſh of Coniſbrough, a tg, nl 
— 3840 Inhabitants ID 
4300 Acres by eſtimation - 
1450 Acres graſs „ 
2290 Acres arable 
460 Acres waſte 
1530 Acres wheat and rye 
235 Acres barley 
| 260 Om oats. 


* 
F 


The greater part of * waſte God { is 3 of int 
provement. The population has conſiderably increaſed 
within the laſt 26 years, it amounted to 840 ſouls, Nor- 
ember 1995. It is increaſed in a greater proportion 
than the crops within the ſame period. The common 
fields have been little improved. A conſiderable part of 
the pariſh is incloſed. Three crops on-a fallow is a gen- 
eral courſe, except on incloſed farms, where frequently . 
only two crops are taken. The number of acres in corn, 
is uncertain, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. 
Pati of 

7 524 Inhabitants 

1 2340 Acres 1 

$99 Acres graſs 
| | 2 Acres waſte „„ 
„ om a Ae . 


— 
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90 Acres oats 
32 Acres barley 
233 Acres beans 
7 167 Acres clover 
214 Acres fallow: 


Pariſh of Darton, 
18 3 1350 Wbt 
5 3240 Acres eſtimated 
| 1 500 Acres graſs 
1500 Acres arable 
240 Acres waſte | 
500 Acres turnip 
500 Acres barley 
500 Acres wheat 
; 12755 Acres incloſed- 


3 
rain of Daun, ” 
WW Inhibitants- 
1333 Acres per ſurvey 
| 6ne-thitd * which is graſs, and two-thirds arable 
1387 Acres woods. 
Cultivation, _ one-fourth wheat 12 ö 
s | one-fourth beans and barley _ : | 5 
_ one-fourth oats and clover | 
one-fourth fallow, 
ES i, 
Pariſh of Bu Audit 5 
610 Inhabitants 
1581 Acres per ſurve 7 
gor Acres graſs 0 
699 Acres arable 
120 Acres walte Mt 
701 Acres woods 
284 Acres wheat 


= Am 2. 


130 Acres oats. 
120 Acres fallow 
70 Acres barley 
40 Acres heans „„ 
40 Acres turnips | 
10 Acres peaſe 
5 5 potatoes. 


| Vader the head of eras, ths letter writer includes g/ 
very kind of graſs, clover, &c, 
— 
Pariſh of Edlington, „„ 
| 110 Inhabitants nearly 
| - 15934 Acres from ſurvey. 
one-fourth of which in graſs 
: zoo Acres woods. | | 
Ihe letter-writer ſays, that one-fourth is graſs, one, 
fourth fallow, one-fourth wheat or barley, and one, 
fourth peaſe, beans or oats. Sometimes two and lomes» 
times three cron to a fallow. 


Pariſh of Wade. 


This pariſh contains two ou. ae and stu- : 
manthorp. 


| Inhabitants in Emley 1117 
Inhabitants jn tee ch $as 


Amount 1642 1 
342 Acres from ſurvey. 
N 1275 Acres graſs 
4 1 400 Acres waſte 
Tk. 318 Acres fallow 
416 Acres wheat 
e 3597 Acres oats _ 
e *; >, Tu tl Acres beans. 


'# K 
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54 Acres peaſe 
96 Acres barley 
104 Acres clover 
22 Acres potatoes 
3 Acres 8 


Paxiſh of ni . „ 
This pariſh contains 3 townſhips, | 
x, Ferrybridge 200 Inhabitants 
| 1056 Acres from ſuryey, 


2. Waterpyſtone _ 000 eres from ditto. | 
3. Wildon 85 608 Acres from ditto 


190 Inhabitants in two laſt towns - 


ws 
TL Fits £3 1078 Inhabitants - 
3993 Acres eſtimated 
3792 Acres arable 
193 Acres waſte 0 
854 Acres wheat N 
530 Acres oats 
446 Acres beans 
33 Acres barlex 
209 Acres potatoes 
20 Acres turnips 
125 Acres clover 
48 Acres flax 
700 Acres fallow 
1185 Acres graſs, 


The Jetter-writer fays, that upon the ineloſing of 
the waſte lands in this. pariſh, the proprictors of certain 


* 


2 
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meſſusges i in the pariſh of Fiſhlake, LITE be entitled to 


1832 acres of ſuch incloſure in the manor of 
belides "08 193 acres 5 of waſte above ſtated. , 


. 
— 
; 
% 
* 


15 Pariſh of Prickly cum Cie 


1350 


1 


„ ak 500 
| ſheen 
3350 
35⁰ 
8 


| 150 


flnbitants 
Acres eſtimated” 


; - | ©: graſs i 


— arable 

— waſte 
„ wheat 
beans _ 
— oats . 
3 8 


5 7 
73 


200 


Pariſh of Feltirk, | 


1 8 Bis 


— E 
— clover 
— fallow. 


Men 


women 


3 


32 32 children ; 


3495 


Acres eſtimated 


3344 —— graſs 

1396 —— arable 
255 —— waſte 

35% —— fallow 


150 


- clover | 


> 1 896 = coin. 


Pariſh of Naber 


* , 2 as 


360 WAB 


23950 Acres of land eſtimated | 
10100 =o graſs 
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8 Ty Acres arable 
180600 — waſte 
850 oats.. 


The letter-writer ſays, ther are nn but oats 


grown in —— pariſh, 


Pariſh of . adwick, | 


_ Pariſh of Thorne, 


About 150 acres 


Pariſh of Tielhill, 


170 Inhabitants 


170 Acres eſtimated 


734 —— graſs 
966 — arable 
west 
272 ——— Oats | | | 
107 — barley 
250 — fallow. 
2000 Inhabitants 
6086 Acres eſtimated 
1936 — graſs 
4150 — arable 
1000 — wheat and rye 
850 — fallow 
1000 ——o» Oats 
150 — beans, &c. 
700 — Clover | 
300 — barley 
150 —— potatoes. 


of the fallow ſown with turnips. 


49582 Acres of land from ſurvey 


24794 — graſs 


24794 — arable. 


24 


1, Warmfield, 6066 Inhabitants +» 


APPENDIX.©& deer 


4 


The letter. writer fays, that one-third of the arable is 
turnip and fallow, one-third barley and oats, and one- 
hird wheat and clover. „%% SR 


A. 


Pariſh of Tinſley, TT: 
” 260 Inhabitants. 
1435 Acres of land 
| 5 7% 
15 — waſte' 
300 —— woods 
430 corn and clover 
I40 — fallow, -_ 


- 


Pariſh of Wakefield, © | 4 
i ra 3192 Acres of land 5 us, f 
6270 — arable and $6 | . 
1922 waſle. | 


The letter-writer on the waſte is now incloſing, 
—— 
Pariſh of — „ 5 1 
- This pariſh contains two townſhips, viz. | | 


1517 Acres by actual ſurvey | 
700 —— graſs 

= 688 ls 
119775 — waſte | 
114: woods 
70 — wheat 

60 — batley | 

70 — Oats 

ol —— beans 

90 — Clover 

180 allow. 


» # 5 * | 

- * N 

p | | . : f * 
GED g ö . 7 3 h * 

7 5 ; ; | 


* 
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2, Sharleflon, | 1876 Inhabitants - 


910 Acres eſtimated 
36 — graſs 
500% — arable 
50 — waſte 
246 — wheat 
24% — barley 
10%. — ats 
313 — beans 
59 —— clover 
1222 fallow, 


The letter-writer ſays, that the produce of this pariſh, 
on an average of the laſt eight years, from an exact ac 
count kept of the tithes, Arden to be, * ſtatute acres 
as follows : 


V heat per acre, Wincheſter meaſure 18 Buſhels 

| barley. - | = 32 do. 

Hats e ß 6-4-0: do. 
beans _ | — 18 do. 


He adds, that moſt of the pariſhes of Apbrigg Was 
pentake may be eſtimated, if the Ons; of corn Wile 
ed be wanted, TI ay | 


_ Pariſh of 2 ow, 
This pariſh contains two townſhips, viz, 
3. nee, | 64 Inhabitants 
1350 Acres eſtimated 
635 — paſture 
300 — waſte 
92 — wheat 
87 — barley 
56 — coats 
23 — beans, 


* 
* 


2 a 
2. Aſcwith, 52 Inhabitans 
VVV — eſtimated 

OS - paſture 


re — 1 
120-—— Cate 
_ 11} —o— wheat 

20 — beans, 
The letter-writer fays, that this 8 may he very 
- erroneous, as the tenants were particularly reſerved i in 
giving their communications, but ak he has 1 it not in 
his power to e a 1 6 i ; 


2 7 5 t * 4 N » 6» 
8 1 5 14 5 5 : * s - F 7 
& . * 3 1 4 <Þ 
e Bak he $ r 8 
3 # 


4 


+ 


Pariſh of 2 TRE TL. 

„„ 5 612 Inhabitants ä 
2448 Acres of ane. ; 
749 — graſs. 

200 —— waſte | 
340, —— fallow - 
560 — wheat and ware 
5 220 — clover  _ 
339 — oats and beans. 


Pariſh of Whithirk, © 
to 1600 ſouls. 
3880 Acres of land _ 
1100 —— meadow ' 
1380 — paſture 
1180 — arable 
18 27 7 waſte | 


400 houſes containing from 7500: 


* 
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820 Acres corn 
60 —— turnips 


3000 — fallow. 
The wheat is . more than half of the whole 


oorn, the oats exceed the beane, and the beans the barley. 


— 


Pariſh of Berwick i in ns, 


— 


1400 Inhabitants 
6900 Acres of land 


| 3 waſte 
8 | 
7 The N in this variſh i is in ed 2s 6 to 5 but in, 
the townſhip of Round Hay, the letter-writer ſays the 
arable i is ſix-ſeven parts of the whole. He ſays alſo, that 
| an application to parliament, for incloſing, was intended 
to have been made the ng ſeſſion, 
Part of Birkiy, 0 
731 Inhabitantg 
.-. too Acres of land 
4663 — graſs 
2537 —— arable 
200. — Waſte 
B18 — wheat 
583 — oats 
250 — barley 
226 — beans 
600 falloww. 


This account taken partly from 1 8 and partly 
from eſtimate. . 


' Pariſh of Ballon by Bulland, 
17280 Inhabitants 


_ 3950 Acres of land eſtimated 


Pariſh of Braithwall,. 3 
| 500 Inhabitants . „„ 
27 50 Acres of land by ſurvey _ 
1100 graſs by eſtimation 
16 50 — arable Ditto. 


at 


The e ſays, the cliiricien i is ſo en 
"es it cannot be preciſely aſcertained. 


| Pariſh of Brotherton, 


3 


| goo Inhabitants 

2110 Acres of land by furrey 
| 1300 — graſs 

160 = — arable | 


50 woods 
190 —— fallow or turnip | 
199 —— barley : 
190 - clover 


190 — wheat. 


The letter- writer ſays, that the quantity of open fields 
is not aſcertained; that the courſe of crops is generally 


as above ſtated; but that this ſyſtem of management is 


not univerſally adhered to. Some few acres of oats, 
beans, rapes, flax, and wood, are occaſionally grown, but 
the quantity applied to the growth of any of theſe ar- 
ticles is ſo. very ſmall, that he cannot exactly fix it. 


* 


AE 1 © | agg) 


3560 „ Vat to e 
450 — arable 3 
400 — oats . 

25 —— wheat 
25 — fallow or ſmall pieces 
of beans or barley, 


* 


+ 
= — 


dy — 2 
o 


* 17 
| | 
1 
bi 
1 
| 

j 
| 
? 
ö 
b 
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Pariſh of Burton Leenard, 
8 From 260 to 270 Inhabitants | 
=; „„ Acres of land | 
' 608 - — praſs | 
800 —— arable 
3 wheat 
290 — barley, oats, th beans 
250 —— fallow, turnip, and po- 
ne 9; 05 toes; | 


ram of Burghwality . 
176 e 
1 0 5 Acres of land as per regular 
"ſurvey 
362 — graſs 
| * 5 Boo arable | | 
5 203 — Waſte, of which 28 ä 
highways 
600 —— grain 
200 — fallow, 


Pariſh of Reoughten, | 
This pariſh contains two townſhips, viz. | 4 ; 
1. Broughton, 160 Inhabitants 5 
= 2 1580 Acres of land 
50 —— waſte 
I5 — in corn. 
3. Elflack, 125 Inhabitams _ 
he 1150 Acres of land 
4800 —— Waſte 
44 — in corn, 
Pariſh of Caſrerl, 1 
. 9900 Inhabitants, 


ROE, 


% 
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 Parih of Otley, | ; 
This pariſh contains 13 3 viz. 
1. Otley, 2360 Inhabitants 
8 2291 Acres of land 
2045 — grass 
| | 240 — arable * * 
e 5 34 — Wheat 
122 — bats 
13 ome befley” 
+ 9-— bens . 
. 68 — fallow. ; | . 


% 


2. Newhall with Clifton, 194 Inhabitants 
1380 Acres of land 


| 1053 — graſs 
327 — able 
„„ . 50 — Wheat 
1 200 —— Oats | 
8 | | ; 5 12 —— barley . | 
IT 5 — beans 
50 — fallow, » 


4 


3. Farnley, N 231 Inhabitants . 
„ 1303 Acres of land . 

721 — graſs + a 

477 '— arable | 

| 105 —— waſte , | | 
b 139 — wheat | 1 
1 117 — Ot ä | | | 

on: | 57 —— barley 
1 3 bent 

| | 140 — fallow. 


1 37 Inhabitants 


; 4: Lindley, * 
908 Acres of land 
bt El 7 


7 
tn 
f''# +2 3 
6 Little Timble, 
b. Derton, 
I 
7 ED 
- 
..* 


7. Burley, 


- 
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280* Acres of graſs 
288 — arable 
400ͤ-—ͤ waſte 
| 49 —— wheat 


1% mon ONS 


27 —— barley 
18 beans 
72 —— fallow, 
50 Inhabitants 
458 Acres of land 
208 —— of graſs 
90 — arable 
100 — waſte 
6 — wheat 
48 —— oats 
6 —— barley 
2 — beans 
; 28 — — fallow, 


4 * * 


180 Inhabitants 


2581 Aeres of land 


1398 — graſs 
' 183 — arable 


© 2000 — Waſte 


60 — wheat 
40 oats ' 
8 — barley 
15 — beans 

60 — fallow, 


70 5 Inhabitants 


| 3662 01 land 


1188 - graſs 
476 — arable 
9 5 C 


. 


3. Menſtone 


9. Hakeſworth i 


; 5 | 
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20 Acres waſte 


45 3 : 
| 29 hs beans | 
127 — fallow. 


150 Inhabitants | 
750 Acres of land 


370 — graſs Fe 
339 —— arable 
$0 —— Waſte 
165 — oats 
40 —— barley 

90 — 


3 


220 lnhebltancs 


1873 Acres of land 


651 — graſs. 


422 — arable 


800 —— waſte 
50 — wheat. 
190 — oats 
51 — barley 
11 —— beans 
110 — fallow. 


224 Inhabitants | 
417 Acres of land 


235 — graſs. 

182 — arable 
40 — wheat 
JS — . Oats * 


39 — barle 
P 2 | * 


+, 


* 
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16 Acres beans 
G1 mmine) fallow. 
11. Bramhope, 231 Inhabitants 
| 2050 Acres of land 
250 —— graſs 
„ : 380 — arable 
| 420 —— waſte Wt: 
30 — wheat 
160 — oats 
„ 80 — barley 
10 — beans 
a | : 100 — fallow. 


- 


| | 12. Pool, 202 Inhabitants 
. 5 774 Acres of lang 
„„ | 429 — graſs 
73 — Wheat 
72 160 — oats | 
: = 71 — barley 
„ a 16 — beans 


13. Baildon, 2226 Inhabitants 
TT 2234 Acres of land | 

i SE 977 — graſs _ 

| | 5 | $43 — arable 

V W 2 4 

| 8 8 . 8 ——— wheat ' - _- 

| | | 257 ——— Oats 

| 

| 


| | 46 —— barley 
TH ES | 32 —— beans 
| | 110 ——_— fallow; 


#- 
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"Pariſh of Porn, „ e 
6625 lababitante 5 eſtimation 
51124 Acres of land 
| 21604 — grals : 
325 —— common paſture 
251 ——— waſte 
4844 —— fallow 
458 — wheat 
28654 — maſlin 
6384 — barley 
; N 277 cm 1 
5 136 — beans 
| 1214 — turnips , 
$34 — potatoes 


0 16 — rape 15 5 | | 3 - 7 


-_ 


2% — cabbages 
I 735% — nurſeries, liquorice, gar- 


# 


| This letter.writer ſays, there are alſolet upon leaſe from 


the crown and included in Pontefract Park Ville, 10194 15 - 


acres, of which is in graſs 2co acres, in fallow 190 acres, 
and in corn 6494, beſides 47 acres called King's cloſe, of 
which 23 acres are in graſs, 5 acres in . no ry 
acres in corn, | 


Pariſh of Eibe, . 
1ẽ0690 inhabitants Ft ” 
: 5 5 81782 Acres of land „ , 


29484 —— graſs 
49934 — arable; | 
237 — waſte, po . 
12927 — fallow _ 
37017 — in corn 


dens, and orchards. = » 


— 


— — 


1 
* 
— — . K ˙ ˙—%Ä tne 


= _ — 


| 2 
þ 

| 

| 

| 


. APPENDIX. 
| Pariſh of Rothwell, . . . 


8727 Acres of land 
3817 — graſs 
. 4680 — arable 
230 — common 
— 3833 — ws | 


Part of Sandal M grin 


I . 2300 Inhabitants 


6480 Acres of land by eſtimation 
2168 —— graſs 
3122 —— arable 
Coo — Wale 
590 —— woods 
926 . Ds 
469 — oats 
| 367 — barley 
. 343 — - clover 
180 — turnips , 
152 — beans and feste 1 
12 — potatoes 
673 — fallow. 
bub of FW „ 
This pariſh contains 6 boni. 


1. Sheffield, 


7351 houſes at 4 4433079 Inhabitandd 
3436% Acres of lands, 


2. Teclefal Biclow, 


85 as houſes at 448 19 Inhabitants 
| | rar —_ of land.” 


3. Beightüde 3 2 , 


$22 houſes at 44—3699 Tohabitants 5 
| 2680 Acres of land, 


- APPENDIX. . 


4. Atte rcliffe and Darnal, 
300 houſes at 5— 2500 bebe 


11194 Acres of land excluſive 


of houſes, yards, and Attercliffe prove. | OD 
IR 1 277 Acres walte, OW: 


5. Upper alin. | 
_ 785 houſes at 45473 übten 


305086 Acres of lang 


1 


. $050, —— waſte, | 


6. Nether Hallam, 3 | , 
| 188 houſes at 44—846 Inhabitants | 
"1877 Acres of land - 
"23 — - walte, 


29 
Fa | 


The Lowe ſtates, that the W is part from 


| ſurvey, and part from eſtimations; that the empty houlcs 


are included, excepting thoſe i in Attercliffe and Darnal. 
He adds that of the 3436% acres in No 1, yoo are oc. 
_ cupied by the town of Sheffield; that 34504 acres in 


No 2, are old incloſures, and 730 acres new incloſurez,z 


that the waſte land in No 4 conſiſts of Attercliſfe com- 
mon 177 acres, and Darnal common 40 acres. And 
that the 25 acres entered as waſte in No 6, is incloſed 
or about to be incloſed, He farther ſays, that moſt part 
of the pariſh of Sheſſield, eſpecially the lands near the 


town, is chiefly in graſs, but is not ſuffered to remain 


many years without being plowed, and two or three 


oats, 


„ 
33 


crops of corn being taken from it generally wheat and 


Pl 
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No XI, 
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 Pricy, My an FE and Intelligent Magiſtrate, 


ACCQUNT of the Pariſh of Dugx, tranſmitted by Jocklrn | 


Population 


Townſhips. 1 

2D . 5 N 

ZE | „„ 4 ; ly The 

The Pariſh of Drax, 1796. £15 ; f bär 

| * 2 ö 
; | * 48 13 
g 1 i ES 

q Wheat 17 | 210 | 218] 1564] 156% 

41 Oats 87 | 190 | 295] 196 | 768 

Barley 18 30 100 15Y 724 

Rye 23 23 

| | I Maſlin 34 | 6] 14] 43] 97 
Number of Acres in | Beans \ 9 36180 69 44 
Arable Land 4 Turnips | 46 10] 2 94] 657 

| Potatoes '  ,:4 88 | 48 4 $4] :3% | 167 

Flax 101 $M ©} 74 

3 Rape B 43 53 

| Teaſels ** 
f I'Fallow 198 | 290] 130 |, 748 
To Clover 31 35] 16 [III 
10 Arable 821 [1172] 741 290 
| | Meadow 134 130] 115 | 450 

SE Total : Paſture -. 342 400} 240 [1242 
Number of Acres Woodland ww | 103 
N Waſte or Common 1 -| 605 
Gardens 11 64 

Lorchards 2 é 

Total number in exch "FOOD J 25 | 1 : 
the Pariſh mes esd 173a]tror 78154 
1 | x79] 26 167 190 | 213 | 749 


AbfRRDIlü¶ N 
Produce 3 Cannot be aſcertained. 1 : 
Cuſtomary huſbandry = In general two crops and a fallow, 
Peculiar bal andy 5 Gere h uſe the drill. 
Manures Lime, fold & Hull manure. - 


3 e of Glogs Les drained except Camblesforth - 


common. 
1 ES Wide drains and cloughs in the 
Mode of drainage j fver's-bank. : 


Number of Acres capable: 
of being protected by 
embankments | 


All protected, except in very | 
great freſhes or floods. 


An enclofure of Camblesforth common would be a greet 
zmprovement; and if all the lands adjoining the rivers Out 
and Aire were warped, it would conſiderably improve them, 
and enhance their value. | 


Li 


0 
- 
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